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The Deserts of Asia 


GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


ORE than one third of Asia is dry. From the Red Sea almost to the Pacific are 

a series of deserts and semideserts, the product of continentality, mountain pat- 
terns, and atmospheric circulation. Two areas of extreme aridity are present in the 
Rub al Khali of southern Arabia and the Takla Makan of western China, both es- 
sentially rainless and lifeless. Elsewhere, aridity fades off into subhumid lands with 
marginal potentials for settlement. 

Along desert borders nomads clash with settled farmers; here is the contest zone 
between the desert pastoralist and the sedentary agriculturalist. Among the most 
famous of these boundaries is that between the Chinese farmer and the Mongol 
shepherd, marked by the Great Wall. The Great Wall represents an attempt to stabil- 
ize a climatic boundary, between the Koeppen BS or steppe type and the humid C 
and D types. Just as desert wanderers have many times pushed into the cultivated 
areas south of the Wall, so farmers in other centuries have advanced into the Mon- 
golian grasslands. 

Before examining specific deserts, it may be well to consider various definitions. 


Desert Definitions 
Climatic Deserts 


No deserts are completely rainless, but the annual amount may be only an inch 
or two, and years may pass between chance showers. To report that Yarkand in 
Sinkiang averages half an inch a year may merely mean that once or twice during a 
decade there were sharp rains. The effectiveness of rain is to be measured by its con- 
centration and by the comparison with evaporation. With five inches of precipitation 
and low temperatures, northern Mongolia has a fair grass cover, while the same rain- 
fall in Arabia results in a barren surface. 

Large parts of Asia receive only limited rainfall. Areas with less than 200 milli- 
meters, roughly 8 inches, total 4,881,000 square miles, and the area with 200 to 400 
millimeters, 8 to 16 inches, amounts to 4,982,000 square miles. 

This aridity is the result of many factors. In interior Asia high mountains block 
moisture-bearing winds from the ocean. Thus, negligible rain from the Indian Ocean 
crosses the Himalayas into Sinkiang. Elsewhere, deserts lie in semipermanent high 
pressure areas where dry air steadily descends from aloft, somewhat warmed by 
adiabatic compression, and is so low in humidity that rain is unlikely. Where these 
air masses move equatorward, as over Arabia, they are generally warmed as they 
advance southward, and this increases their evaporative capacity and reduces the pos- 
sibility of precipitation. 


The Presidential Address delivered at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Association in New York City 
on April 12, 1960. Dr, Cressey is the Maxwell Professor of Geography at Syracuse University. 
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Rainfall is an inadequate guide to aridity since its effectiveness varies with seasonal 
distribution and potential evaporation. Arctic Siberia and sub tropical Arabia each receive 
from 4 to 8 inches a year, but in the former this results in a poor forest while the latter is 
@ desert. 


Rainfall Deserts in Asia 


2,657,000 square miles 


Under 100 mm. (4 inches) 


100-200 mm. (4-8 inches) 
200-400 mm. (8-16 inches) 


Total Dry Lands 


2,224,000 
4,982,000 


” ” 


9,863,000 square miles 


Rainfall alone is not an adequate criterion of a desert. One of the best climatic 
evaluations of desert lands is that prepared by Meigs. This is based on the effective 
balance between precipitation and solar energy as expressed by air temperature, and 
follows the evapotranspiration formula of Thornthwaite.’ Climatic deserts may thus 
be defined as areas where evaporation considerably exceeds precipitation, at least for 
most of the year. 

Three moisture groups result when deserts are viewed in terms of the precipitation- 
evaporation ratio; an extremely arid class where records show that at least twelve 
months may elapse without rain, an arid category where the index of moisture 





1 Pevril Meigs: “World Distribution of Arid and Semi-Arid Homoclimates,” UNESCO Arid Zone Pro- 
gramme: Reviews of Arid Zone Hydrology, (1953). 
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Arid climates are here defined in terms of potential evapotranspiration. Areas of extreme 
aridity are those where twelve months may elapse without rain, so that plant and animal 
life are essentially absent. The semiarid category includes areas of scanty steppe vegetation. 
(After Pevril Meigs) 


adequacy is below an arbitrary —4o, and a semiarid class with an index of between 
—20 and —4o. In the first category, vegetation is essentially absent or very sparse; in 
the second, rainfall is quite inadequate for agriculture without irrigation; while in the 
third or semiarid category a few crops can be grown with special dry-farming 
techniques. 


Climatic Deserts in Asia 


Extremely Arid 422,000 square miles 

Arid 3,173,000” 7 

Semiarid 2,942,000 ” “= 
Total Dry Lands 6,537,000 square miles 


It is well to remember that desert conditions may be seasonal. If India were as dry 
throughout the year as during the winter monsoon, most of the peninsula would 
resemble Arabia. A similar situation prevails in North China. Even in year-around 
deserts, as in Iran, the degree of aridity varies with the temperature. With a rainfall 
of under three inches and warm July temperatures, aridity prevails over much of 
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western Asia, whereas with cool January temperatures the same precipitation pro- 
duces humid conditions. 


Ecological Deserts 

One of the measures of a desert is not its low rainfall or the excessive evapora- 
tion, but the kind and amount of plant life. Few deserts are completely lifeless, 
but all show a specialized adjustment to aridity. Xerophytic forms of vegetation 
possess special devices to check transpiration and commonly have shallow but wide- 
spread root systems in order to tap moisture after scanty rains. The apparent wide 
spacing of desert grasses or brush may be due to competition below ground where 
the far-reaching roots occupy all the intervening areas. 

Even though a region averages several inches of rain, this may fall at the wrong 
season, or at intervals of years, or may too quickly run off, or sink too deeply into 
porous sands, to be readily available for vegetation. In other situations water may be 
plentiful but so saline as to be unusable for plants. 

To the botanist, deserts are areas where wide stretches of bare ground appear be- 
tween the scanty natural vegetation so that there is a discontinuous plant cover. The 
encircling steppe is thus the zone with nearly continuous vegetation. 
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Salt flats and sand dunes are barren and nearly lifeless. Areas of desert shrub have 
widely spaced vegetation, so that bare ground predominates. In lands of short grass and 
desert grass savannas there may be a nearly continuous cover of scanty vegetation. 
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In the absence of adequate maps it is difficult to measure the extent of desert 
vegetation or to define categories for all of Asia. It appears probable that essentially 
barren lands occupy 1,105,000 square miles, while desert floras account for 3,574,000 
square miles. In the slightly more humid margins there may be 2,333,000 square miles 
of steppe. Asian dry lands, as defined by the accompanying map of vegetation, ap- 
pear to total 7,012,000 square miles. 


Ecological Deserts and Steppes in Asia 


Salt Flats 143,000 square miles 
Sand Areas 962,000” : 
Tropical Desert Shrub 1,264,000” ii 
Temperate Desert Shrub 2,310,000” . 
Total Desert Area 4,679,000” ‘a 
Desert Grass Savanna 430,000” ’ 
Short Grass Steppe 1,208,000” > 
Tall Grass Steppe 692,000” ’ 
Total Steppe Area 2,333,000 square miles 


Geomorphic Deserts 


In geological terms, deserts are areas where unique types of weathering plus 
erosion by wind and intermittent streams have given the landscape a distinctive 
stamp. There are few parts of the Asian deserts where the surface does not show 
some evidence of running water, but since the concentration and intensity of runoff 
are distinct from those in humid lands the resulting land forms are different. 

Many desert rivers which rise in distant snow-covered mountains lose water and 
wither as they cross the dry lowlands, so that their sediments accumulate in great 
alluvial fans or waste-filled desert basins and the debris never reaches the ocean. 
Aggrading rivers and landlocked drainage areas produce a distinct arid cycle of 
erosion; one where the base level of deposition has no relation to the ocean level. 

Whereas running water can only move detritus down slope, wind may cause sand 
dunes to migrate uphill. Fine silt particles may be lifted high into the air and trans- 
ported great distances; where such silts are trapped by the scanty steppe vegetation 
which encircles a desert basis, loess accumulates. 

One obvious geomorphic mark of the desert is the presence of loose sand, whether 
concentrated into dunes of various forms or present as an irregular sheet. Such sand 
areas occupy 962,000 square miles in Asia. Active sand dunes cover thirty per cent 
of Arabia, five per cent of Iran and Afghanistan, two or three per cent of Iraq, Jordan, 
Syria, and Israel, perhaps twenty-five per cent of West Pakistan, nearly fifty per cent 
of Sinkiang, and possibly five per cent of Mongolia. The volume of this sand is un- 
known, but within the 229,000 square miles of the Rub al Khali it may exceed 4,000 
cubic miles. 

Sand Deserts in Asia 
Dune areas 429,000 square miles 


Sheet sand 533,000 ” = 


Total Sand Areas 962,000 square miles 
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Shifting sand covers much more of Asia than is shown on this map. Many shorelines 
and dry river beds are bordered by sand dunes; elsewhere blown sand has developed where 
man has cultivated areas of marginal rainfall and has thus produced “dust bowl” conditions. 























Hydrographic Deserts 

In humid lands all surface runoff flows onward to the sea. If there are depressions, 
these are filled to overflowing with fresh water lakes. In hydrographic terms, deserts 
may be defined as areas where little or no runoff ever reaches the ocean, and where 
topographic depressions contain salt lakes or intermittent playas. In such arid basins, 
drainage is inward or centripetal, rather than outward or centrifugal as in humid 
lands. In areas where precipitation is low or the ground porous there may be no run- 
off at all. In such areas the normal land-to-sea hydrographic cycle fails to operate. 

Within the large Eurasian basins of interior drainage are numerous humid areas, 
such as the upper Volga Valley and the snow-crowned Pamirs. These areas, however, 
do not contribute enough moisture to enable their runoff to survive excessive evap- 
oration elsewhere. 

Even where slopes lead progressively downhill toward the ocean, so much run- 
off may be lost through seepage, evaporation, or diversion for irrigation that nothing 
remains. Around the million square miles of the Arabian peninsula, not a single 
permanent stream reaches the encircling seas, and only a few wadis occasionally carry 
water after the rainy season. Other noncontributory areas are present in Turkey, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and China. 
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If Asia were more humid, a series of great fresh water lakes would appear, each 
overflowing into the next lower basin. For example, Lake Balkash and the Aral Sea 
would enlarge and empty into a Caspian Sea almost twice its present size, with its 
level raised until it in turn overflowed to the Black Sea. The total extent of interior 
drainage in Asia measures 4,786,000 square miles; while noncontributory areas add 
an additional 1,558,000 square miles. If deserts might be defined in this hydrographic 
fashion, their area in Asia totals 6,344,000 square miles. 


Hydrographic Deserts in Asia 
Interior Drainage 





Inner Asia 4,748,000 
Inner Turkey 28,000 
Inner Iraq 10,000 
4,786,000 
Noncontributory Drainage 
Arabian Desert 1,097,000 
Ordos Desert 26,000 
Thar Desert 159,000 
Kazakh Steppe 226,000 
Manchuria 50,000 
1,558,000 
Total Area Without Runoff 6,344,000 


Soil Deserts 


Desert soils reflect the environmental processes which have formed them. With 
limited rain there is little opportunity for chemical leaching or mechanical eluviation. 
The sparse vegetation results in a low content of nitrogen, except in the steppe grass- 
lands. These conditions mean that there is a poorly developed soil profile. 

Soluble salts are seldom present to excess from natural causes, although in wide 
areas careless irrigation has raised the water table to within a few feet of the ground 
so that capillary action brings moisture to the surface where it evaporates and leaves 
behind its chemical load. The key to the prevention or elimination of desert salts lies 
in keeping the net motion of soil moisture downward. 


Geographic Deserts 


All of the preceding criteria have their bearing on the geographic definition of a 
desert, for geography is concerned with the totality of aridity, both physical and 
cultural. While geography covers a broad field, it is man and his activities which 
forms the prime consideration. A geographic definition of a desert should thus center 
around land usability. In these terms we might describe dry lands as those where 
human life is difficult without special techniques for securing water. Crops cannot 
be raised in the true desert without irrigation, and semidesert lands are cultivable 
only through dry farming techniques. Migratory pastoralism is thus the chief method 
by which man exploits arid lands where irrigation is impractical. 

The deficiency in water leads to sparse and specialized vegetation, and this in 
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If Asia were more humid, every basin would be filled to overflowing by a fresh water 
lake and all runoff would reach the ocean. This map may be compared with a similar 
study by E. de Martonne: “Nouvelle carte mondiale de l’indice d’aridite,” Annals de Geo- 


graphie, II (1942), 241-250. 
turn to hydrographic and geologic consequences, and to problems of settlement and 
livelihood. Deserts have unique population patterns. 

Desert boundaries are difficult to draw, in part due to gradational margins, in 
part due to irregular climatic cycles which cause deserts to expand and contract, and 
in part to changing technology. What one culture regards as desolation, another may 
find usable through new methods. Old maps label western Manchuria as the “Eastern 
Gobi,” but most of it is now cultivated. Engineering works may divert irrigation 
water from the Hwang Ho, and thus change the map of Jand utilization around the 
Ordos Desert. The fact remains that deserts present a challenge, a place where man 
enters at his peril and remains through his ingenuity. 

The accompanying table indicates a desert total of 3,454,000 square miles, and a 
steppe area of 987,000 square miles, but these totals are limited to the named deserts, 
largely flat to rolling. Many smaller areas are omitted, as are dry mountain slopes. 
The total may well exceed 5,500,000 square miles. 


























Geographic Deserts and Steppes in Asia 
Desert Area Steppe Area 
China 
Gobi Desert 657,000 square miles 
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Ordos Desert 67,000 
Yellow Plain 134,000 square miles 
Takla Makan 

Desert 290,000 
Dzungarian Steppe 69,000 
Chang Tang Desert 260,000 
Tsaidam Steppe 34,000 


” 
” 


Soviet Union 
Kazakh Steppe 750,000 
Kara Kum Desert 159,000 
Kyzyl Kum Desert 157,000 


” 


Iran 
Dasht-i-Kavir 67,000 
Dasht-i-Lut 30,000 
Jaz Murian Desert 8,000 
Persian Gulf- 
Makran Coasts 89,000 
Other Iranian 
Deserts 33,000 
Afghanistan 81,000 
Pakistan-India 
Thar Desert 202,000 
Baluchistan 40,000 
Arabian Deserts 1,300,000 
Syrian-Iraq Desert, 
to 30°N. 224,000 
Rub al Khali 


Desert 229,000 


Turkey 14,000 


35454,000 square miles 987,000 square miles 


The entire area of Asia, including the Southeast Asian islands and the Soviet 
Union, measures 17,650,000 square miles. In comparison, the dry lands, as defined in 
the preceding sections, range from one to nine million square miles. It thus appears 
safe to say that fully a third of Asia is arid. The impact of Asian deserts on ancient 
empires and trade routes, and the present day restrictions on land use are obvious. 
As populations expand in nearby favored areas, and as technology enables man to 
intrude into desert borderlands, these deserts will play a changing role. It seems as- 
sured, however, that for centuries to come Asian geography will be characterized by 
vast areas of empty aridity. 


Regional Patterns 


The deserts of Asia are too large and numerous to be discussed in any detail in 
this paper. Instead, it may be helpful to indicate one or two highlights for each area. 
The Gobi is remarkable for the relation of its smooth surface to the beveled rock 
structures and for its low winter temperatures. The Ordos is tied in with the vast 
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Most deserts and steppes have gradational boundaries, except where they border humid 
mountains. As climate fluctuates over the centuries, deserts tend to expand and contract 
so that nomads press outward or pioneering farmers advance into the desert regions. 


loess deposits to the south. The famine problems of the Yellow Plain along the lower 
Hwang Ho are better understood if its quasi-desert character is recognized. The key 
to the Takla Makan lies in its extreme aridity; its twin in northern Sinkiang is the 
Dzungarian steppe. Much of Tibet is a cold desert or steppe, the Chang Tang, and 
the Tsaidam. Most of Soviet Middle Asia is more of a steppe than a true desert, now 
the site of expanding “new lands” agriculture, but barren sand deserts are present in 
the south. In Iran the many salt crusted kavirs of the interior basins are distinctive. 
The Thar Desert of Pakistan is notable for the extent of irrigation along the Indus 
River. The Arabian Peninsula includes a series of deserts. The Syrian area is bordered 
by the grasslands of the Fertile Crescent, famous for their place in history. Linear 
oases characterize the rivers which cross Iraq. In the Rub al Khali the most striking 


feature are the giant sand dunes. 


The Gobi 

The Gobi is one of the world’s largest deserts, though not its driest. One of its 
remarkable features is the way in which rocks of varying hardness and structural 
attitude have been eroded to monotonous flatness. This beveled surface cuts across 
hard lava flows, tilted sedimentaries, metamorphic rocks, and recent gravels without 
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distinction. Presumably this is a vast peneplain, though it is not yet demonstrated that 
the surface was formed by running water and at base level. Sand dunes are uncom- 
mon; instead, the surface is blanketed by a veneer of resistant pebbles which form a 
desert pavement which armors the underlying loose material and checks wind scour. 

Here and there are shallow depressions, a mile or more across and a few tens of 
feet deep, which have been excavated by wind scour. These deflation hollows are 
known as gobis. Elsewhere are much larger basins called tala, the product of broad 
warping. 

In winter, the Gobi is part of the great Siberian high pressure area, with cold 
clear heavy air and negligible snowfall. In summer, pressures are low, but the in- 
blowing monsoon winds from the Pacific have lost almost all of their moisture en 
route. The precipitation averages but five inches. Nomadism has been traditional, 
and it will be interesting to see the extent to which a Socialist economy can transform 
the classic Mongolian economy. 


The Ordos 


The Ordos is a small desert, without much significance. Perhaps its claim to at- 
tention is that it appears to have been the chief source area for the vast deposits of 
loess which have accumulated to the south of the Great Wall. The geologic history 
of the Ordos is related to the shifting course of the Hwang Ho as it swings around 
the desert. The interior of the Ordos is imperfectly known, but much of the 
area appears to be floored with fluviatile and lacustrine formations, recent in orgin 
and poorly consolidated. 

Whereas the Gobi is “swept clean” of fine sediments, the Ordos is able to supply 
vast amounts of sand and silt. These appear to have been brought in by the ancient 


Hwang Ho. Strong winter winds blow across the Ordos Desert from the northwest, 
moving the sand along the surface in waves of dunes, now piled against the Great 
Wall. The finer siit is lifted high into the air and carried beyond the desert to be 
trapped in the grasslands of Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi; this is the loess. In this area 
loess covers 119,000 square miles and has a volume of 2,853 cubic miles. Little is 
known about loess elsewhere in Asia, but China appears to lead the world. 


The Yellow Plain 


The summer traveler across the delta of the Hwang Ho, the Yellow Plain, will 
have little thought of aridity, except in a famine year, but in winter the northerly 
winds import air of low humidity from the Gobi Desert. Most climatic classifications 
now recognize that steppe climates properly extend to the Pacific. 

Any understanding of the Yellow Plain must begin with the problem of the 
grossly overloaded Hwang Ho. This in turn is a result of the loess deposits and 
sparse vegetation of its central basin. Where the river enters its delta, 478 miles from 
the sea, it carries an annual load of thirty-five billion cubic feet of silt; when the 
Hwang reaches the sea the sediment amounts to only fifteen billion cubic feet. The 
difference represents the annual deposition, laid down between the dikes or, when 
these are overtopped, spread far and wide across the plain. 


The Takla Makan 
Towering mountains almost completely surround the Takla Makan Desert of 
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westernmost China. These highlands bar any importation of moisture from the 
ocean, a thousand miles distant at its closest point. Surprising amounts of snow fall 
on the surrounding high peaks, and even give rise to glaciers, but the desert basin 
is one of the driest in the world. The foothill city of Kashgar reports 3.2 inches of 
rain while other stations have considerably less. 

One wonders whether any of this precipitation can have been derived from the 
ocean, or whether it merely represents local evaporation and reprecipitation. It seems 
unlikely that much rain can come from the Indian Ocean because of intervening 
Tibet. The Atlantic, Arctic, and Pacific are equally improbable as source areas. Any 
moisture brought into Sinkiang by high-level winds and trapped on the mountain 
sides is balanced by outblowing winds which receive a trace of moisture from tower- 
ing convection currents. So thirsty is the air that the Tarim River loses water and 
grows smaller as it flows across the desert, and its terminal basin is but partly filled 
by Lop Nor. 

Dezungaria 

Dzungaria is more of a dry steppe than a true desert. This part of northern 
Sinkiang, between the Tien Shan and the Altai, receives a limited amount of rain- 
fall, most of it apparently derived from the distant Atlantic. Sparse grasses replace 
shifting sands, and some cultivation is possible on the alluvial slopes which border 
the mountains. These grasslands provided an avenue for Mongol incursions into 
western Asia, particularly in the cooler north. Most of the Dzungarin appears too 
arid for dry farming. 


Tibetan Deserts 


While most deserts are defined in terms of deficient moisture, scanty vegetation 
may also result from low temperatures and a short frost-free period. The Chang 
Tang desert of northern Tibet receives from five to ten inches of precipitation, but 
the growing season is so brief that much of the area is a barren waste, rocky and 
nearly lifeless. Broad plains are present here as elsewhere, but unlike other Asian 
deserts the Chang Tang includes areas of considerable relief. The Tsaidam is equally 
dry but is lower in elevation and not quite so cold so that it has a sparse steppe 
vegetation. Desert swamps occupy the center of the Tsaidam basin. Three automo- 
bile roads now provide access to interior Tibet. 


Soviet Deserts 


Soviet Middle Asia includes a large area of desert and steppe land in the Turanian 
lowland. To the east of the Caspian Sea lies the Kara Kum; to the east of the Amu 
Darya is the Kyzyl Kum; farther east and beyond the Syr Darya are the Muyun 
Kum and the deserts south of Lake Balkhash. Within the Soviet Union are a series 
of salt lakes: Caspian, Aral, and Balkhash. Each occupies an unfilled depression and 
each fluctuates in extent with the shifting balance between inflow and losses through 
evaporation. 

Large areas in the Kazakh Republic and along the lower Volga River have a 
steppe climate and are the site of the “new lands” dry farming projects. Rainfall near 
the Aral Sea amounts to only five inches so that normal cultivation is impossible 
without irrigation. Farther north the precipitation increases to ten inches and crops 
may be raised in favorable years. 
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Any detailed map of desert population in Soviet Middle Asia shows its highly 
localized pattern. Shepherds may migrate but farmers and townspeople are anchored 
to supplies of water. This means that people live on the irrigable alluvial fans at the 
base of the mountains and along the shoe-string oases which extend into the desert 
as snow-fed rivers gradually wither away. The chief of these ribbon oases follow the 
Amu Darya and the Syr Darya. 

So arid are some of these deserts that rivers lose water by evaporation and grad- 
ually wither. Their salt content remains; initially low but gradually concentrated so 
that there are reported to be rivers of brackish water in Kazakhstan. Such a phenom- 
enon would be impossible in a humid land. 


Iran and Afghanistan 


Iran and Afghanistan have deserts which are both dry and hot, the product of 
desiccating winds, enveloping mountains, and low latitude. In eastern Iran two 
names are the Dasht-i-Kavir and the Dasht-i-Lut. Other deserts are present along 
the Persian Gulf and Makran Coasts. In southern Afghanistan are the Dasht-i-Margo, 
the Kash Desert, and the Registan. 

One feature of the Iranian Desert basins is the development of playa salt flats or 
kavirs. Hundreds of square miles in these terminal basins have a hard salt crust, 
often broken into polygonal blocks, so rough that camel caravans can scarcely cross 
the kavir even if water were not a problem. There are few deserts on earth where a 
forced landing would bring greater problems if one attempted to walk out. 

Climatic conditions are particularly severe, for Seistan experiences monthly 
average temperatures in excess of 100° F. for five months, with an extreme of 119° 
F., and has an average rainfall of 2.9 inches. This is the area of the “roo day wind” 
which blows steadily from the north and northwest from June to September and is 
a gale of hot parched air, often filled with dust and salt. Velocities may reach seventy 
miles per hour. 

Iran and Afghanistan derive about half of their irrigation water from the unique 
“horizontal wells” or infiltration galleries known as ganats or karez. These tap deep 
ground water in alluvial fans near the mountains and bring it to the surface miles 
down slope by gravity flow. 


The Thar 


The Thar Desert of West Pakistan and northwestern India may well be the 
hottest in Asia, so that with excessive evaporation natural vegetation is scanty. This 
is a monsoon area, but conditions are such that little moisture arrives from the 
Arabian Sea. Irrigation developments are very extensive, but without the snow-fed 
Indus and its tributaries cultivation would be impossible. The tens of millions who 
now live in the area owe their livelihood to British engineering skill which designed 
the 40,000 miles of main irrigation canals which in turn irrigate 20 million acres of 
crop land. Not even the Nile transforms so much desert land as does the Indus. 

Reclamation in the Indus basin has brought its problems in the form of salinized 
soils. Out of 14 million acres of irrigated land in West Pakistan, 7 million now have a 
salt problem, 3 million are badly affected, and 1.3 million acres have had to be aban- 
doned due to excess salinization. 
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The Syrian Desert 


The Arabian peninsula is a vast desert, monotonous in detail yet with variety on 
a larger scale. Separate regional names only represent gradational boundaries. The 
Syrian Desert occupies the north, extending into Jordan and Iraq as far south as 
latitude 30° N. Around its northern margin is the so-called Fertile Crescent, formerly 
a short grass pasture land but now an area of expanding cultivation. The rainfall 
amounts to ten to fifteen inches, in part due to the encircling highlands but also re- 
lated to a low saddle in the mountains to the west which permits Mediterranean 
moisture to penetrate well inland. Here, as throughout Asia, local topography or a 
rise in elevation may convert a desert to a steppe. 


Iraq 

Iraq deserves separate consideration. Most of the country is so arid that its 
productivity is a result of irrigation from the Tigris and Euphrates; without this con- 
tribution from the snow-crowned mountains of Turkey and Iran there could be 
little agriculture or settled population. Since there is so much misunderstanding as 
to the potentials of irrigation, it may be well to emphasize its hazards. 

All river water contains salts in solution; when this water is spread on the fields 
and evaporates, its chemical load is left behind. The problem is made worse when 
irrigation raises the water table to within a few feet of the surface so that capillary 
action may continuously lift moisture to the surface, thus developing a saline crust. 
In this manner, the irrigated lands of Iraq annually accumulate 22 million metric 
tons of various salts. Before Iraq can restore the fertility of ancient Mesopotamia, 
billions of tons of soluble material must be leached from its soils and flushed into the 


sea. 


The Rub al Khali 


Few deserts anywhere match the remarkable dune forms found in the Rub al 
Khali of southern Arabia. In the west there are linear dunes, known as uruq, which 
extend parallel to each other and in unbroken lines for tens of miles. Between them 
are broad flat floored depressions. In the eastern desert are a series of amazing sand 
mountains, many of them 700 feet high. Sharp peaks and ridge lines cause these to 
be termed star dunes when seen from aloft. The origin of both forms is unknown, 
as are the wind patterns of interior Arabia. 

Only rarely do nomadic groups penetrate these arid sand seas, so that the Rub al 
Khali is one of the emptiest areas on earth. If the nearby oil fields of the Persian 
Gulf area continue into the Rub al Khali, their exploitation amidst this area of 
maximum aridity and complex dunes will present major difficulties. 
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The cool grasslands of Outer Mongolia provide good pasture for horses and cattle. 
These nomads are north of Ulan Bator in an area where agriculture is displacing grazing. 


The Great Wall represents an attempt to define the boundary between the wandering 
pastoralist and the sedentary farmer. This mud wall separates the Alashan Desert to the 
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right from the panhandle of Kansu on the left. (G.B.C.) 





The central Gobi Desert includes vast areas where erosion has worn down the surface 
to a featureless plain, with only traces of the original structure. Here is the basin of 
Shabarakh Usu. (Courtesy American Museum of Natural History) 


The Kara Kum Desert of the Turkmenian Soviet Socialist Republic includes shifting 
sands partly anchored by sparse vegetation. This area lies to the west of the Amu Darva. 
(Sovfoto) 





Large flocks of sheep are pastured on the grasslands of the Tajik Soviet Socialist Re- 
public where orographic rainfall changes the bordering desert to a steppe. (Sovfoto) 


The Thar Desert of West Pakistan produces large amounts of salt, here shown at 
Maurypur, twelve miles west of Karachi. (Courtesy Indian State Railways) 





Many desert surfaces are blanketed by a veneer of pebbles. Since these are too large to 
be moved by the wind the underlying sand is protected from erosion. This view is from 
eastern Syria. 


The Tigris River brings life to Iraq agriculture. This is a view of the Samarra Barrage 
which diverts food waters into the Wadi Tharthar. (Courtesy U. S. Information Service, 
Baghdad) 
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Thick deposits of loess cover 119,000 square miles of North China south of the Great 
Wall. Excessive erosion has produced a bad land topography in northern Shensi. (Courtesy 
China Industrial Famine Relief Commission) 
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Much of southern Afghanistan is a dry waste. This aerial view shows the Registan 
dunes in the foreground with the Dora and Arghandab rivers beyond. (Courtesy Morrison- 
Knudson-Afghanistan) 





Nomadic herdsman, known in Afghanistan as kuch, annually migrate from the Hindu 
Kush to the plains of the Indus. This view is in the Helmand basin. (Courtesy Morrison- 
Knudson-Af ghanistan ) 


The high plains of Tibet are dry, but since evaporation is low many basins have a grass 
cover which provides grazing for sheep and yak, here seen near Koko Nor. (Courtesy 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service) 





Palm oases are scattered across the Hasa Province of eastern Saudi Arabia where 
) 


artesian springs provide water. (Courtesy Arabian American Oil Co. 


Deep wells in northern Arabia provide a focal point for Bedouin; thousands of camels 
are brought to these watering troughs each week during the summer. (Courtesy Trans 
Arabian Pipe Line Co.) 





The western Rub al Khali has hundreds of linear wrug dunes, tens of miles in length. 
Toward their northern ends the dunes tend to feather out. (Courtesy Arabian American 


Oil Co.) 


Sand mountains or star dunes characterize the eastern Rub al Khali. Many of the dunes 
in this photo are 600 feet high and steep on all sides. (Courtesy Arabian American Oil Co.) 








Population Reports in the Ch‘ing 
Dynasty 


IRENE B. TAEUBER and NAI-CHI WANG 


HE growth of China’s population and the veracity of the figures that purport 

to measure it are both puzzles. Critical in the solutions to both puzzles are the 
records of an alien dynasty that ruled China from 1644 to 1911. All reconstructions 
of the growth of the population in recent centuries trace to one or the other of the 
two Ch‘ing series—the local reports ordered by the emperor Ch‘ien-lung in 1741, or 
the survey that began in 1909 and ended with the revolution in 1911. The results of 
the registration of 1953-1954 are consistent with the first Ch‘ing activity. The statistics 
of the Republic of China had lineal descent from both series, but at a level of total 
population consistent with the limited results of the 1909-1911 survey. 

All this may seem historic and academic. If the population is that of China, how- 
ever, the questions concern the growth of the world’s most numerous people and the 
bearers of its most ancient cohesive culture. No generalizations of demography can 
ignore a gigantic population that is geographically concentrated, culturally distinc- 
tive, and recurrently powerful in the economic and political spheres. Reconstructions 
of the growth of world population, evaluations of its changing rates of growth, 
assessments of its present and its future—all these require data on China and the 
Chinese. 

Given the past record of explanations and estimations based on combinations of 
erroneous figures and faulty judgments, the approach to new reconstructions should 
be empirical as well as theoretical. The initial task is the location of the data and 
descriptions of the settings, the orders, and the procedures. The next task is the 
evaluation of the figures in terms of the collection at local levels, the compilation 
from local level to province to empire, and the quality of the figures as measures of 
the changing numbers of people in specific areas and hence in all China. 

Since the demographic task that is involved here is so immense, we shall limit 
ourselves to one series of figures and one question. The series consists of the annual 
pao-chia reports of the Ch‘ing dynasty, a series that gave China a population of 278 
million in 1780 and one of 432 million in 1851. The course of this annual series, 
projected to 1953, is consistent with the population of 582 million announced as that 
of the mainland area of the People’s Republic of China on the basis of the registration 
of 1953-1954. It is debatable, though, whether a population increase of 150 million is 
consistent with the known history of China over the last century of rebellion, political 
disorganization, economic retardation, and war, with the continuation of recurrent 
disease and episodic catastrophe as regulators of growth. Hence the specific question 
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we shall ask is a limited one. Were the data-collecting activities of the Ch‘ing pao-chia 
system so organized and operated that the population of 432 million reported for the 
year 1851 can be assumed to be an approximate count of the people then present in 
China? If it can be accepted as a count, reconstruction of the course of population 
must move toward it for the century from 1750 to 1851, forward from it for the cen- 
tury from 1851 to 1953. If it cannot be accepted as a count, then the reconstruction 
of the size and growth of China’s population over the last two centuries will require 
intensive and widely ranging research before it can be grounded empirically in the 
facts of Chinese developments. 


The Pao-Chia Organization and Population Reports* 


China’s distinctive form of local organization for joint responsibility in law and 
order involved successive groupings of households. Initially developed in the Sung 
dynasty about 1,000 A.D., it was organized again by the Ch‘ing rulers in the seven- 
teenth century and continued to the early twentieth century. It was abolished with 
the fall of the Ch‘ing, then organized again by the Republic of China in the early 
1930's and continued until it became the pervasive system for local administration, 
guerrilla protection, manpower recruitment, and population statistics. The Com- 
munists used the 1947 statistics of the Republic of China as their 1950 populations for 
all China and the provinces, but they abolished the pao-chia organization as they 
developed their own administrative systems that reached to local levels. 

The pao-chia was an ingenious mechanism for the execution of central policies at 
local levels, the maintenance of social stability, and the preservation of order and 
legality. Ten households formed a p‘ai under the control of a p‘at-chang, ten p‘ai a 
chia under the control of a chia-chang, and ten chia a pao under the control of a 
pao-chang. The differing levels of chang were mutually responsible. The more 
obvious duties involved reports to the local officials of the Ch‘ing on burglary, gam- 
bling, the harboring of criminals, illegal coinage, the sale of salt, gang activities, or 
the presence of strangers. However, it was the control of population in a more 
subtle sense that was the major contribution of the pao-chia organization to the opera- 
tion of the vast Ch‘ing empire. The records of the pao-chia included all people who 
belonged to the pao in the sense that it was the locus of their permanent domicile and 
their enduring allegiance. Permanent domicile determined such critical matters as 
the payment of taxes and the allocation of quotas for the imperial examinations. Fur- 
thermore, the social class allocation of the household in the pao-chia placards and 


registers could not be changed casually. 
The structure and functions of the pao-chia were legal and administrative. Door 





1 Abbreviations used: HPTL—Hu-pu tse-li [Directives of the Board of Revenue}; HSTK—Hsii-hsiu 
Shensi t'ung-chih kao (Supplementary draft of local history of Shensi), Bureau of Local History, 1934; 
HTSL—(Ch‘in-ting) ta-Ch'ing hui-tien shih-li [A compilation of the state regulations of the Ch‘ing dynasty], 
Kuang-hsii ed.; SL—Ta-Ch'ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu [Recorded great events of the Ch'ing dynasty], photo- 
graphic copy by the Cabinet of Manchukuo; WIK—Ch‘ing-ch‘ao wén-hsien t'ung-k‘ao [Compilation of 
important documents of the Ching dynasty], Commercial Press ed.; WHTK—CA‘ing-ch‘ao hsti wén-hsien 
t‘ung-k‘ao [Supplementary compilation of important documents of the Ch'ing dynasty], Commercial Press 
ed.; ACTT—The appendix by Yen Chung-ping, et al, editors, to Chung-kuo chin-tai ch‘ing-chi-shih t'ung- 
chi tzti-liao hsiian-chi [A Collection of selected statistical materials on the economic history of modern 
China], the First Category, the Series of Reference Materials on the Economic Research, Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research, Academia Sinica, 1955; CL—Ch‘ien-lung; TC—T‘ung-chih. The description of the or- 
ganization is taken primarily from HPTL (CL ed.), chiian 3. See also: HTSL, chiian 158. 
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placards and registers were aspects of regulation and the determination of rights and 
responsibilities, not techniques for statistical reporting. Gradually, though, the size 
and mobility of the population involved problems of welfare and general adminis- 
tration. The early period of Ch‘ing rule was favorable to population increase and 
expansion. There was peace and efficient administration throughout the country, with 
improved facilities for agricultural production and distribution. New crops were 
spreading, and settlement was expanding to the southwest. When population be- 
came a subject of public concern, the interest was ambivalent. Population growth was 
regarded both as a food problem and as a measure of prosperity. 

The initial decree of the emperor Ch‘ien-lung on the need of a new system for 
population reporting was issued in the year 1740. In it, he asked for reports on popu- 
lation and on grains stored in government granaries in order to plan in advance and 
to provide for periods of flood, drought, and famine.? There was some discussion of 
actually counting households, and even of enumerating the population. These ways 
of securing population data were rejected because of the inadequacy of the resources 
and the size of the task. Instead, the Board of Revenue allocated the duty of popula- 
tion reporting to the already over-burdened chang of the p‘ai, the chia, and the pao. 
The Board noted that the population belonging to the area and the numbers of the 
liu-yii® could be determined from the existing pao-chia registers. Hence the popula- 
tion belonging to the area and physically present within it could be determined quite 
simply by subtracting the native population absent from the area (the liu-yé out- 
migrants) from the total native population. Thus there was a number that was the 
de facto population belonging to the area. This number, added to the separate list 
of liu-yii from elsewhere present in the area, would give the total de facto population 
of the area. The members of the Board of Revenue apparently did not see the 
statistical problems involved in moving from local additions and subtractions made 
by the chang in the pao to the higher levels of compilation. Instead, they simply 
ordered the provincial officials to report the numbers of households and mouths an- 
nually in the eleventh month of the lunar year. These orders to the pao-chia per- 
sonnel and the provincial officials were issued in the year 1740. The first report 
resulting from them was that for the year 1741. 

The idea of securing a count of the population through the pao-chia machinery 
was a simple one. It might have worked if there had been statisticians and statistical 
administrators in the Ch‘ing government at each level, and if the goal had been the 
production of accurate data. Since the goal was the production of figures in labor- 
saving fashion without expense, problems of the population reports were a con- 
tinuing concern to the Board of Revenue. As the practical dificulties became obvious, 
they were met by the issue of further regulations and specifications. 





2SL (CL reign), chiian 130 and 131. Translations of portions of some of the important directives are 
given by Ping-ti Ho, pp. 37-39, in Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1959). 

3 The native population of an area includes those who belong to the area in the sense that they have 
chi-kuan there. In a stable society, the family would have chi-kuan in the area in which the husband or 
father and his ancestors were born, With migration, the individual or the family retains chi-kuan in the 
area of origin until specific legal action is taken to transfer it to a new area. That action may be delayed 
for many years or even generations unless there are specific legal requirements for change. The Jiu-yii are 
individuals or families who do not reside in the place where they have chi-kuan. Thus liu-yii may be in- 
migrants or out-migrants, or they may be the descendants of migrants who have not changed their chi-kuan. 

4WTK, chiian 19. 
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One of the difficulties was the lack of uniform procedure in regard to the inclusion 
of women and children. For instance, from 1741 to 1747, Yiinnan province reported 
only males, but in 1748, 965,281 females were added to its 980,890 males in the re- 
ports.” In 1753 the reported populations of the 18 provinces were only 58 per cent of 
those of 1749, and the deficiency occurred in all the provinces.® Presumably females 
had been omitted. In 1757, though, provincial populations were at levels comparable 
with those of 1749 and so presumably included both sexes. But the instructions issued 
in 1757 by the Board of Revenue noted specifically that females were to be excluded.’ 
Apparently the local governments did not consistently follow the directions given to 
them. 

The problem of women and children was only one of the many that disturbed 
the reporting. Again according to the 1757 directives, records were to be made for 
special groups.® Ci (military, known as pa-chi or Eight Banners, and their families) 
who lived in the same areas as civilians were to be included in pao-chia records, but 
in separate p‘ai books.® 

In general, minority peoples who were partially assimilated or who had long in- 
habited nei-ti (the interior—it may refer to the places where Han people are con- 
centrated, or the places belonging to Han people) were to be included in pao-chia.’° 
In Kansu, indigenous people under the administration of local officials received door 
placards. In Szechwan, indigenous peoples in integrated areas were taught proper 
ways by the Asiang-ytieh (village-headman responsible for order) and their activities 
were investigated by the ch‘ia-chang. Indigenous peoples living apart in tribal group- 
ings were not included in the pao-chia structure or the population records." In 1813, 
it was specified that all people in the inner and outer city of the capital should be 
organized in pao-chia, but that chi and civilians should be listed separately. Noble 
Manchu were to be included if they lived in Asien or chou. 

Another difficult problem in coverage involved the liu-yi. The initial question 
was whether they should be included in their areas of origin or in the areas where 
they were residing. Given an answer to this question, there was the specific problem 
of how to secure counting where desired and to avoid duplicate reporting. The difh- 
culties were continuing ones in migrant areas. In 1739, there was a re-affirmation of 
a regulation of 1671 concerning settlement, registration, and population control in 
Szechwan."* Whatever the economic status or the area of residence, the people were 
to be included in pao-chia. In 1757, it was ordered specifically that boat people and 





5 The population figures of Yiinnan were given for each year from 1741 to 1830. The figure for 1747 
was 971,085. The next year, 1748, it gave 1,946,173; there was a note immediately attached to the figure 
reading as “Following the Ji (The word Ji here is not clear in its meaning. It may refer to the administra- 
tive decision, or to the specific regulation, or to the imperial decree) females were added in; it amounts 
to 965,281.” See Yiinnan t'ung-chih (Local history of Yiinnan), Kuang-hsu ed., chiian 55. 

® WTK, chiian 19. 

7 According to the instructions each house was given a door placard by the local officials annually and 
that placard contained the name and occupation of the head of the household and the number of males. 
Females were specifically excluded from the notations. See HPTL (CL e:i.), chiian 3. 

8 Minority peoples were excluded, that is, specifically mentioned, in the 1740 order. HTSL, chiian 157. 

® HPTL (CL ed.), chiian 3. 

10 HPTL (CL ed.), chiian 3. 

11 HPTL (TC ed.), chiian 3, notes a decree of 1770, approved again in 1815, on the exclusion of the 
Miao of Kweichow in areas inhabitated completely by them. 

12 HPTL (TC ed.), chiian 3. 

13 HTSL, section on Liu-yd i-ti, chiian 158. 
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the in-migrant people in Szechwan were to be included in the pao-chia and in the 
population reports." 

The major problem, though, was not the inclusion or exclusion of fringe groups, 
but the procedures whereby registers were maintained, counts made, and compila- 
tions carried through from local to imperial levels. A historian of the Ch‘ing dynasty 
reported that he could find no information concerning the workings of the system 
prior to 1813."° In that year, instructions were issued to the capital area for a system 
of duplicate books, with orders that officials check the work seriously.’* The sug- 
gested procedures were impressive intellectually, but they could not have operated 
efficiently over a vast, dispersed, and largely illiterate premodern population.’ In 
theory, Astin and huan books were compiled as identical records. While the chou or 
hsien magistrate kept the Astin book, the huan book was returned to the chia-chang."* 
When births, deaths, or migrations occurred, the pa‘i-chang told the chia-chang, who 
made the appropriate entries in the Auan book. On the first day of the lunar months 
of March, June, September, and December, the pao-chang took the huan books to the 
chou or hsien government and received the Astin books, which were taken back to 
the pao-chia for correction and current maintenance. There were detailed directions 
for restaurants and entertainment places, as for hotels, stables, churches, and temples. 

Annual reports were to include the names of chia-chang, pao-chang, and house- 
hold heads, together with numerical reports on population by households. These re- 
ports were to move upward from pao-chang to hsien, provincial magistrate, and 
central government. So also did a special report on those persons in households “be- 
longing” to other areas. 

A fully and efficiently operative pao-chia system would have yielded a superb 
demographic record for Ch‘ing China. The local records would have yielded annual 
tabulations of population by sex, age, and family status, together with numbers of 
births, deaths, out-migrations, and in-migrations. Apparently, though, the usual 
tabulations included only numbers of households and people, with occasional tallies 
of population by sex, separately for those under and over lunar age sixteen, and of 
persons belonging to other areas than those of current residence. Reports on vital 
events and migrations seem to have been used simply to secure a net figure of popula- 
tion change. 

The measurement of the extent of error in the pao-chia reports is difficult. There 
are directives of the Board of Revenue to indicate what the pao-chia data should have 
been. There is no generally valid information on how the chia-chang and the pao- 
chang handled the complicated duties of maintaining current door placards and 
current records of the populations living in the respective areas. What happened in 
the progressive upward movements of reports is conjecture, as is the extent to which 
new and current reports moved upward from groups of households to the imperial 
government each year. The occasional bits of information on sex ratios and age 
structures suggest that the theoretical possibilities of the current record system were 





14 WTK, chiian 19. 

15 Hsiao I-shan, Ch‘ing-tai f'ung-shih (General history of the Ch‘ing dynasty), chiian-chung, (Shanghai, 
Commercial Press, 1928), p. 470. 

16 HPTL (TC ed.), chiian 3. 

17 Literacy was specifically mentioned as a qualification for p’ai-chang, chia-chang, and pao-chang. See 
HPTL (CL ed.), chiian 3. 

18 Hsiao, pp. 470-471. 
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remote indeed from the realities of reporting, compilation, and successive summa- 
tions that occurred or that failed to occur throughout all China.’® 

Since human populations are biological groups, there are objective standards that 
permit the evaluation of the possibility or the probability that given series of figures 
are records of existing populations and their changes. The first is the conformity of 
the reported figures to the types of trends that would be expected in populations 
whose growth was dominated by the variable forces of death. The second is the con- 
cordance of annual changes and those changes that are biologically possible in human 
populations. The third is the response of reported populations to imperial directives 
and adjurations. And the fourth is the relation between reported population changes 
and the known incidence of major rebellions or catastrophes. 

Figures for all China permit some assessment, but it is the populations reported 
for the provinces that are critical in the evaluation of the Ch‘ing pao-chia series. It is 
the provincial populations that indicate whether or not the figures that were reported 
could have been counts of actual populations and hence measures of their changes 
over time. Such provincial evaluations may permit firm negative answers, but they 
cannot yield firm positive answers. Those annual population changes that could have 
occurred in the populations of the provinces need not be those that did occur. The 
argument with reference to the population of the empire is similar. If the population 
changes in the provinces are not possible, then the changes in the total population 
which is the sum of the provincial populations cannot be possible. 


The Expanding System, 1741-80 

If the official figures are accepted, the population of China increased at an extra- 
ordinary rate from 1741 to 1780.7” The reported population was 143 million in 1741, 
180 million in 1751, 197 million in 1760, 214 million in 1770, and 278 million in 1780. 
As the graph of the annual changes from 1741 to 1851 indicates, the movements in 
this early period were jagged and erratic. Numbers increased irregularly year by 
year from 1771 to 1774, then shot up 16 per cent in a single year. The reported popula- 
tion declined 10 per cent between 1777 and 1778, increased 12 per cent between 1779 
and 1780. 

The average annual differences in the reported populations of the provinces from 
1749 to 1780 corroborate the evidence of erratic unevenness in the reported figures for 
all China (Table 1).74 From 1749 to 1771, there were low increases, broken by 
sporadic upward movements. The explanations for these movements are not found 
in changes in birth and death rates or in migration. Nor are they simply reflections 
of the changing directives and regulations of the Board of Revenue. In 1757, for 
instance, Kansu, Hunan, Yiinnan, and Szechwan were directed to add the indigenous 





19 This was recognized by the emperor Chia-ch‘ing and many officials. According to the emperor in 
1799: “As the chi-shih-chung (a member of the Imperial Supervisorate over the Six Boards) Kan li-yu and 
the others reported to me, ‘owing to the vastness of the areas of chou and hsien and the scattered location 
of the population, there were no detailed inquiries in person as to names in the villages, though it was 
required legally. (Chou and hsien) officials merely relied on the made-up reports of subordinates . . .’ 
For this reason, I profess: every governor should order his subordinates (chou and Asien officials) to re- 
view the old regulations, to educate the people selecting honest man as li-chang (i.e. pao-chang), and to 
allocate the household in the (pao-chia) placards so that the population and households in the chou and 
Asien can be checked from the records.” WHTK, chiian 25. 

20 The annual populations were compiled from SL (CL reign). 

21 Provincial populations from: WTK, chiian 19. 
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people to the reported populations, while Szechwan was also to add its in-migrants. 
Kansu alone showed the sharper increase that should have resulted from the addition 
of the special groups. 

In general, there was a prevailing and increasing pattern of slight increases that 
continued year after year. The net result, of course, was declining “growth” in the 
population of all China from 1.0 per cent a year in 1757-62 to 0.9 per cent in 1763-67 
and 0.6 per cent in 1767-71. 

In 1775, the population figures shifted upward to a new level. The explanation 
again was an imperial directive, this time quite effective in its intent to increase the 
recorded numbers. The emperor Ch‘ien-lung described the status of the reports from 
some of the Asien of Hupeh in these words: “The number increased the same year 
after year. This is absurd. It is evident that local officials take it (reporting) as a mere 
formality, and that governors-general and governors let them make reports arbitrarily 
without inquiry... .”** The Board of Revenue ordered the provinces to instruct sub- 
ordinate officials to report the actual populations each lunar year. Falsification was to 
be punished. However, the report was to be made by compiling the information from 
the pao-chia door placards. Furthermore: “There is no need to make a door to door 





22 WTK, chiian 19. 
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TABLE I1.—ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE REPORTED POPULATIONS OF THE 18 
ProvINcES AND TAIWAN, SuCCESSIVE PERtops, 1749 To 1780°* 





1749- —-1757-—1762-—1767- 1771-1776 
Provinces 1757 1762 1767 1771 1776 1780 





Total 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.6 4.5 0.9 
18 Provinces and Taiwan 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.6 4.5 oO. 


North 
Hopeh (Chihli) 4.1 
Shansi , oO. $8 


Northwest 
Shensi 
Kansu 


East 
Shantung 
Anhwei 
Kiangsu 
Chekiang 
Fukien } 
Taiwan 

South Central 
Honan 
Hupeh 
Hunan 
Kiangsi 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 


Southwest 
Szechwan x 
Kweichow .0 7.4 
Yiinnan 6.8 





* Annual geometric rates of change between initial and terminal populations in the period. 
> Presumably an area change. 


Source of data: WTK, chiian 19. 


enumeration. If anyone uses this as an excuse to bother or tax people, he will be pun- 


»23 


ished. He will also be punished if the annual report is not completed in due time. 

With these admonitions, directives, and punishment sanctions, China’s reported 
population increased 44 million in the single year between 1774 and 1775. The 
average annual differences in the provincial populations between 1771 and 1776 show 
extraordinary increases over those in previous periods. The average difference was 
12 per cent for the southwestern provinces of Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yiinnan. 





23 HPTL (CL ed.), chiian 3. Sole reliance was now placed on pao-chia records, for a decree of 1772 
had abolished the quinquennial ting assessments and the compilations of the ting registers forever. HTSL, 
chiian 157. 
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The rates were somewhat less in the other provinces, but neither in the majority of 
the individual provinces nor in all China was it conceivable that the reported in- 
creases in the populations could have been real. 

National population totals behaved in erratic fashion from 1776 to 1780, pre- 
sumably because of the failure of all Asien, chou, and provinces to report their popu- 
lations each year. Comparisons of average annual differences indicate increases in 
some of the provinces, along with the restoration of the former low rates in others. 

The evidence on the statistical credibility of the pao-chia figures in the first four 
decades of reporting is conclusively negative. The changes in provincial populations 
and hence in the population of all China included additions to the reporting areas, 
additions to the populations of areas already reporting, and additions associated with 
altered definitions. Under these circumstances, the figures cannot be used as a basis 
for computing rates of population growth in China or in its component parts. 

Even in the initial decades, the pao-chia mechanism was partially separated from 
the facts it presumably reported. Despite the domination of growth by a high 
mortality that must have fluctuated greatly from year to year, provinces were char- 
acterized increasingly by persistent rates of change, interrupted occasionally by sharp 
upward movements. Neither famine, epidemic, nor flight produced decreases in 
provincial populations. 

The dual symptoms of uniformity in rates of change and persistent upward move- 
ments were already well developed in the Ch‘ing system prior to the period when 
coverage had become sufficiently complete that figures might have been measures 
of the size of the total population. 


The Mature System, 1780 to 1851 


The reports for the years from 1780 to 1851 are the most controversial ones in the 
Ch‘ing series. The reported population of all China increased fairly regularly from 
278 million in 1780 to 313 million in 1795. There were major erratic fluctuations dur- 
ing the years from 1795 to 1831. Then, in the twenty years from 1831 to 1851 there 
were slow but continuing upward movements. The population figures for these years 
of regularity in change are quite consistent with the assumption that they continue 
a growth curve established in the years from 1780 to 1795. If this is so, and if the 
figures represent the actual population, China’s numbers increased from 278 million 
in 1780 to 362 million in 1812, 395 million in 1830, and 430 million in 1850. The 
absolute increases were becoming greater, but the rates of increase were slowing. 
The annual differences in reported figures were 0.83 per cent from 1780 to 1790 and 
from 1790 to 1812, but only 0.45 per cent from 1830 to 1840 and 0.40 per cent from 
1840 to 1850 (Table 2). It is the projection of these numbers and these rates of in- 
crease that demonstrates the consistency of the Ch‘ing pao-chia figures for the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and the Communist registration figures for 
1953-1954- 

The major irregularities that began with the figures for 1795 were associated with 
a series of rebellions. The White Lotus rebellion lasted from 1796 to 1804 and influ- 
enced the provinces of Hupeh, Szechwan, Honan, Shensi, and Kansu. From 1796 to 
1799, the Miao rebelled in Kweichow and Hunan. The Eight Diagrams’ rebellion of 
1813 and 1814 affected the populations of Hopeh and Shensi. The rebellions were a 
logical explanation for irregularities in reported populations. The following statement 
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is characteristic of the facile identifications of the reported figures with the demo- 
graphic facts: 


Between the reign of Ch‘ien-lung and Chia-ch‘ing the population suddenly declined almost 
100 million. This was due to the floods, plus the White Lotus rebellion that spread out in 


TABLE 2.—ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE REPORTED PoPpULATIONS OF THE 18 
PROVINCES AND TaIwAN, Successive Periops, 1780 To 1850* 





1780- 1790- 1812- 1820- ~— 1830-- 1840- 
Provinces 1790 1812 1820 1830 1840 1850 





Total 0.8 0.8 
18 Provinces and Taiwan 0.8 0.8 


North 
Hopeh (Chihli) 
Shansi 


Northwest 
Shensi 
Kansu 


East 
Shantung 
Anhwei 
Kiangsu 
Chekiang 


Fukien 
Taiwan 


South Central 
Honan 
Hupeh 
Hunan 
Kiangsi 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 


Ww Ww 


VnnN vn 


Southwest 
Szechwan 1.4 ‘ 2.5 I. 
Kweichow 0.2 0.2 j O. 
Yiinnan 1.2 I £31 Oo. 





* Annual geometric rates of change between initial and terminal populations in the period. 

» Hopeh (Chihli) did not report in 1819 and 1820. 

Source of data: 1780: WTK, chiian 19; 1812: Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien (Chia-ch‘ing ed.), chiian 11; 1820-1850: 
ACTT. 


several provinces. These events also influenced the accuracy of the investigation (of popu- 
lation). After 1805, there was gradual recovery. By 1851, the population was 432 million, 
the highest it had ever been. In this same year, the Taiping rebellion began in Kwangsi. 
The population has been declining since then. According to the investigation of 1852, the 
population was 334,403,315; in 1860, it was 260,924,675. Within ten years, the population 
declined 170 million. Compared with 1851, the population was reduced 40 per cent. There 
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were more than 50 thousand deaths daily. By 1882 the investigated population was 
382,900,000. Population had not yet recovered. . . .*4 

The argument is persuasive, but the type of the year-to-year fluctuations and the 
restoration of the earlier level after 1830 indicate that factors other than the losses 
through catastrophe were influencing the pao-chia reports. The irregularities in re- 
ported national populations were due to the omission of some provinces involved in 
the rebellions, for failures to report were widespread. The dips in 1819 and 1820, for 
instance, were due to the omissions of Hopeh (Chihli). A study of provincial popu- 
lations is more revealing and fruitful than a study of national population figures. 
Comparisons of the provincial differences between 1790 and 1812 with those of the 
earlier and the later periods permit a test of the extent to which population losses may 
also have been involved in the changing annual figures. There is no evidence that 
population losses were associated with the White Lotus, Miao, or Eight Diagrams’ 
rebellions in any of the affected provinces. Moreover, insofar as famines were asso- 
ciated with reported populations, they tended to produce inflated numbers in order 
to justify greater relief supplies.” 

The trends in average annual differences were generally toward smaller numbers 
and rates, with declining frequencies of irregularities. There was a permeation of 
provincial reports by negligible annual increases that changed little from year to year. 
The annual reports for the years from 1786 through 1791 show regularities in the 
amount or the percentage of change year by year for all provinces except Hopeh, 
Shensi, Shantung, and Fukien.** In Chekiang, Szechwan, and Yiinnan, population 
increased at increasing rates each year. Kansu added 2,000 to 3,000 people each year, 
while Kweichow added 5,000 to 7,000. Shansi’s population increased 0.3 per cent each 
year, Honan’s and Hunan’s 0.5 or 0.6 per cent, Kwangtung’s 0.6 or 0.7 per cent, and 
Kiangsu’s 1.0 per cent. It was reports such as these that led the emperor Chia-ch‘ing 
to protest the collusion of subordinate officials and the pao-chang in the production 
of arbitrary figures.” 

Patterned regularities were even more prevalent in the years from 1830 to 1851 
than they had been in the late eighteenth century.”* Kansu continued to add its 3,000 
to 4,000 each year, while Kweichow reduced its annual 5,000 to 7,000 increase to 2,000 
or 3,000. Shansi’s 0.3 per cent each year was reduced to 0.1 or 0.2 per cent. Honan 
joined those adding 1,000 to 2,000 each year, except for 1838, when it added 96,000, 
and 1847, when it added 152,000. Anhwei added 19,000 or 20,000 each year, while 
Szechwan added 610,000 to 620,000. Illustrations could be multiplied and patterns 
could be traced in more detail. It is apparent, however, that mortality-dominated 
populations in a region as diverse and as densely settled as that of China could not 
have increased in the regular patterns that characterized the pao-chia reports of the 
provinces in the years from 1830 to 1851. 





24 Pai Mei-ch‘u, Chung-kuo jén-wén ti-li [A human geography of China], (Peiping, The Construction 
Library, 1930), p. 108. 

25 According to the emperor Chia-ch‘ing in 1810: “When the distribution of public grain for famine 
relief occasionally occurs, corrupt officials often report the population as larger than that in the annual re- 
port. This dishonest practice is not proper. Henceforth, provincial officials must order their subordinates 
to do their best in the work of the pao-chia.” WHTK, chiian 25. 

26 The populations of the provinces are given for each year from 1786 through 1791, in ACTT. 

27 WHTK, chiian 25. 

28 The populations of the provinces are given for each year from 1830 through 1851 in ACTT. 
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Since the population reports in the years 1851 to the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty 
are relevant to the evaluation of the figures that were reported in 1851 and earlier 
years, the assessment will be postponed until this final evidence is presented. 


The Disintegrating System, 1852-1911 

The Taiping rebellion began in 1851 and lasted for fifteen years.”® It affected six- 
teen provinces and more than 600 cities. Starvation, epidemic, and flight added to the 
devastation of the civil war. River embankments were not repaired, and the Yellow 
River changed its course in 1865. There were also the Miao rebellion of 1854 to 1861, 
the Moslem rebellion of 1855 to 1869, the Nien rebellion of 1863 to 1868, and the 
Boxer rebellion in 1goo. 

In the six decades from the beginning of the Taiping rebellion in 1851 to the end 
of the dynasty in 1911, the control of the central government deteriorated, disorder 
prevailed over great areas, and many local records were destroyed. The reporting 
practices of the provinces were related to the impact of the disintegration and its 
associated catastrophes on their populations and their administrative mechanisms. 
The annual pao-chia reports continued, though the results became increasingly fic- 
tional (Table 3). 

Anhwei, Kiangsu, and Kwangsi, all devastated in the Taiping rebellion, made no 
reports after 1851. Shensi and Kansu ceased their reports in 1862, though Shensi 
resumed reporting later. Kwangsi and Yiinnan ceased in 1856 and 1855 respectively. 

Hopeh, Chekiang, and Kweichow continued to report, with populations suddenly 
reduced below the 1851 levels because of the incomplete reporting caused by the war. 
For the other provinces that did report, the regularity in reporting was a culmination 
of that apparent in the years from 1786 to 1791, and in those from 1830 to 1851. Shansi 
increased from 1851 to 1870 while it was caught in the Taiping and Nien rebellions. 
Kansu’s last report of 1862 still had its annual addition of 3,000 from the preceding 
year, without regard to the heavy mortality caused by the Moslem rebellion.*® The 
populations of Shantung increased every decade at a low rate and those of Honan 
(1851-70), Hunan (1851 on), and Kiangsi (1861 on) increased less than one-hundredth 
of one per cent each year, despite the fact that they were all involved in the Taiping 
rebellion, and the first two provinces were involved in the Nien rebellion. Szechwan 
continued adding constant numbers, 589,000 from 1850 to 1854, 593,000 from 1855 to 
1865. There was a period of irregularity, with 8.3 million added in one year, 8.9 
miilion deleted in another. But then, beginning in 1874, the annual addition was 
1,052,000. 

It would be unnecessary to note these Ch‘ing annual reports for the late nineteenth 
century if the interest lay in their substantive content. That which is significant is 
not the specific figures but the regularities in reporting. These regularities could not 
have characterized Chinese populations in the late nineteenth century—but the regu- 
larities were the heritage of the reporting in earlier decades. For the provinces that 
continued to report, the years 1850 and 1851 were not dividing lines. Thus evaluation 
must involve the entire series of reports, not selected dates or selected series of years. 





29 For a survey and evaluation of events and records, see Ping-ti Ho, ch. X. 
80 Though no statistics are available for Kansu, in Shensi, another Province also involved in the Moslem 


rebellion, it was reported that more than half a million people were killed. See HSTK, chiian 31. 
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TABLE 3.—ReEPoRTED PopuLATIONS OF THE 18 Provinces AND Taiwan, Various YEARS 
1851 To 1902 


(in thousands) 





Provinces 1851 1860 1870 1880 1890 1898 





North 
Hopeh (Chihli) 23,455 987" 717 729 736 
Shansi 15,693 16,199 ~—:16,329 11,059 —«11,531 


Northwest 
Shensi 12,010 ‘11,997 - 8,407 8,592 8,450 
Kansu 15,440 15,470 on — 10,386 


East 
Shantung 331266 344346 = 34,890 35,998 36,984 += 37,789 33,248 
Anhwei 37,631 — —_— — — — 23,670 
Kiangsu 44,303 — — 20,644 21,584 22,390 23,980 
Chekiang 30,107 6,468 11,558 11,774 11,900 11,580 


Fukien } 20,099 20,053 22,276" + 25,007 26,833° 22,8708 


Taiwan 


South Central 
Honan 23,928 23,938 22,115 22,119 22,123 25,318 
Hupeh 33,810 32,289 33,206 =. 33,994 3S 34,716 = 35,280 
Hunan 20,648 20,998 21,002 21,008 21,174 22,169 
Kiangsi 24,516 24,500 24,527 24,574 24,617 26,532 
Kwangtung 28,389 29,489 29,672 29,800 29,900 31,865 
Kwangsi 7,823 — —_— — —_— 5,140 


Southwest 
Szechwan 44:752, 50,080 55,454 65,611 76,336 84,749 68,700 
Kweichow 51430 45344” — 3,287' 45739 4,821 4,859 7,650 


Yiinnan 7,403 —_— sata ae —— — 12,720 








*From 1860 to 1898, only Ch‘eng-té fu reported in Hopeh. "Including 3,139 thousand people in the 
capital area, Manchus were reported to number 8.5 million. ° 29 chou and Asien were not included because 
of war. 1881. ° 1897. * Presumably without Taiwan. * 1861. ® 2 fu, 8 chai, and 18 fing, chou, and hsien 
were not reported because of war. ' 3 fu, 8 chai, and 27 ting, chou, and hsien were not reported. 

Sources: 1851-1898: ACTT; 1902: Investigated figures from the Board of Revenue, published in Pai 
Mei-ch‘u, pp. 109-110. 
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Figures and Facts 


The question we have been seeking to answer is a simple one. Were the data- 
collecting activities of the Ch‘ing pao-chia system so organized and operated that the 
population of 432 million reported for the year 1851 can be assumed to have been 
an approximate count of the people of China? The pursuit of the answer required 
an exploration of the demographic records of the Ch‘ing dynasty. The answer is 
unequivocal. Neither the population figure for 1851 nor that for any other year can 
be taken as an accurate measure of the size of the population of China. Moreover, it 
is impossible to state either the magnitude or the direction of the error in the figure 
for 1851 or any other figure in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. If 
reporting involves arbitrary additions to existing figures, those additions may be 
either greater or less than the true increases. If arbitrary reporting conceals the losses 
of bad periods, it may also conceal the gains of periods of recuperation and expansion. 
If we regard purposive additions to please the emperor as over-counts, then we place 
our personal opinions in competition with those of emperors and officials who believed 
reported increases to be too small. 

Reconstructions of growth trends from 1741 to 1851 and from 1851 to 1953 involve 
the use of an 1851 figure whose correspondence to reality can be only fortuitous. Over- 
counts and under-counts must have been mingled in weird relationships within and 
between provinces even in the early period of pao-chia reporting. As directives 
increased and more provinces added major numbers to their reported populations, 
both the size of the total population and the relations among the populations of the 
provinces became increasingly uncertain. 

Having noted the numerical and conceptual problems, do we then discard the 
pao-chia figures of the Ch‘ing dynasty? The answer here is a categorical negative. 
The Ch‘ing figures and their associated uses and interpretations challenge analysis 
as one of the more measurable segments of the intellectual habits and the institutional 
changes in China. Systematic analysis would contribute both to the understanding 
of the growth of the population of China in recent centuries and to an assessment of 
the persistent reporting habits of the Chinese people and their officials. 

In China, economy and society remained premodern, culture and values tradi- 
tional. The population figures and the interpretations of population trends were 
premodern and literary rather than modern and statistical. In this situation, abstract 
statistical manipulation of the figures may be as naive as uncritical acceptance of them 
in their crude form. 

The demographic research that eventually yields knowledge of the processes of 
the growth and expansion of the Chinese people is a long and painstaking task. It 
is not appropriate to outline the specifications for such research here. It may be appro- 
priate to note four types of studies that would contribute to the further evaluation of 
the pao-chia records of the Ch‘ing dynasty at the same time that the analytical products 
contributed to knowledge of the demography of the Chinese. One type involves 
comparative analysis of the Ch‘ing and other premodern record systems, particularly 
the Tokugawa counts of commoners. Another is concerned with demographic analy- 
sis for Chinese populations in areas where the early modern statistics can be con- 
trasted directly with pao-chia records. A third type involves comparative analysis of 
the data from registration systems and enumerative surveys where both exist for 
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the same period. A fourth and final type involves intensive analyses of the populations 
of limited areas. Here analyses of physical resources, production potentialities, social 
organization, and the vagaries of man and nature over time can yield a product that 
permits definitive assessment of the relations of the local pao-chia figures to the facts. 





The Initial British Impact on India 
A Case Study of the Benares Region 


BERNARD S. COHN 


HE British administrative frontier in India had widely differing effects on the 

political and social structures of the regions into which it moved from the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century until the middle of the nineteenth century. It is im- 
possible to generalize on the impact of the administration, because the regions into 
which it moved differed in their political and social structures, and because British 
administration and ideas about administration, both in India and in Great Britain, 
changed markedly throughout this hundred year period. 

This paper is a case study of the establishment of British administration in the 
Benares region’—an area which encompasses the present districts of Ballia, Benares, 
Ghazipur, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur minus its southern portion.? The concern is with 
the nature of the political system before the establishment of British rule and the 
changes wrought by that rule—who had power and how the power was administered; 
how the British changed the political system; who administered for the new au- 
thority; and how a small group of Indians, whom I term the under civil servants, 
benefited from their employment under the British. I will try to show that, through 
the establishment of their legal, revenue, and administrative systems, the British 
created new economic conditions; that individuals who had the necessary training 
and who had the opportunity to join the new administration capitalized on these new 
economic conditions, became wealthy, and bought land that came into a newly 
created market through the administrative action of the British. A new class was 
thus born in Indian society. It is this class which became the “respectable natives” 
after its members had settled down as landlords. Discussions of the effects of British 
rule on the Indian class structure have usually emphasized the role of the British 
and the new economic and social conditions which they created in establishing a new 
urban middle class; they have often overlooked the fact that the new conditions pro- 
vided an opportunity for the creation of a new landed class as well. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to describe and analyze the political role of this new landed class 
in late nineteenth and twentieth century India, except to point out the neglect of the 
origins, development, and role of the class in modern India. 


Po.iTIcaL OFFICIALS AND PoLiTICAL STRUCTURE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


With the breakup of the Mughal Empire in the eighteenth century, three political 
systems emerged: the Mughal (national), the regional, and the local. The systems 





In September 1960, the author will be an Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of 


Rochester. 

1 The research upon which this paper is based was carried out from January 1958 to July 1959 in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, India Office Library, and the Uttar Pradesh Central Record Office, Al- 
lahabad, while the writer was on a fellowship from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

2 A brief outline of the history of the Benares Province can be found in Douglas Dewar, A Handbook 
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were interrelated; in some cases they existed side-by-side and in other cases they had 
a hierarchical relationship. Each system had a characteristic structure and realm of 
activity, as well as characteristic types of officials. 


Mughal Political and Administrative Structure 


The Mughal system, looking at it from Benares, was represented by the new 
state of Oudh, a conglomeration of regional and local entities, held together in the 
eighteenth century by the abilities and military powers of the Nawab Vazirs. The 
Nawab Vazirs had inherited some of the administrative structure of the Mughal 
Empire and a good deal of the theory of the administration. Many of the Mughal 
offices continued in operation: in the judicial branch of the service, kézis and kotwéals, 
and in the revenue service, pargana sarrishtadars. The kézis—of which there were 
several grades, down to the level of kdzis in pargana which are revenue subdivisions 
of sarkars (districts) —theoretically had jurisdiction over most criminal and civil cases. 
In addition, they registered marriages for the Muslim population and certified docu- 
ments.* Kazis had to be adult males, Muslims, and free. They had to be men of learn- 
ing and scholarship in the Muslim law and religion. Often as part of their position 
they had the duty of leading the Friday prayers.* By the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the position appears to have become hereditary within families; upon the 
death of the incumbent, his son or another male descendent would petition the 
sovereign for his installation in the office of his deceased relative.’ In the late 
eighteenth century, when some of their judicial functions had been curtailed, kdzis 
were paid by fees for attesting documents and registering marriages. According to 
early nineteenth century records concerning kdzis, the British accepted the hereditary 
nature of the post, and the post was maintained to register deeds and marriages. 

In the seventeenth century, the kotwdal was much like a chief of police in an urban 
center. His main function was the prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
criminals, But in Upper India, by the latter part of the eighteenth century, he func- 
tioned much as a city magistrate and tried cases, mainly of a criminal nature. A 
different type of person appears to have held the office of kotwal than held the office 
of kazi. For example, in late eighteenth century Benares City, the kotwalship was 
directly under the control of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, not under the Raja of 
Benares who controlled most of the other aspects of the administration. Unlike the 
kazis, the kotwals did not settle down and become hereditary holders of the office, 
tied to the local region. Rather, they appear to have been relatives or close followers 
of the Nawab Vazir; the position of kotwal was looked upon as an important finan- 
cial plum for a relative or friend.® 

In the revenue service the pargand sarrishtadaér, sometimes called a kdndngo, was 





to the English Pre-Mutiny Records in the Government Record Rooms of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, n. d., no place of publication, pp. 258-262. 

8 For the duties of the kdzi see M. B. Ahmad, The Administration of Justice in Medieval India, Aligarh, 
1941, pp. 120-123 and 173-176. 

* Ibid, pp. 82-84. 

5 India Office Library, Bengal Civil Judicial Proceedings, 6 April 1789, No. 6, “Translation of the 
Petition of Cauzy Tuckey Ally Khan.” 

® India Office Library, Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 379, “Report by Mr. Beaufoy,” p. 189; India 
Office Library, Bengal Secret Consultations, 13 Dec. 1775, Fowke to Hastings, LS 16 Nov. 1775; and 
Warren Hastings, A Narrative of the Insurrection which Happened in the Zamendary of Banaris, Calcutta, 
1782, Appendix, Part I, p. 21, mispaged as 12. 
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the head record keeper of the pargand. In theory he was to provide a check for the 
imperial government on the activities of the revenue collectors.’ The office was a 
hereditary one, with the skills and, more important, the records being passed from 
father to son. The kandingo was paid by provision of a rent-free grant of land, which 
theoretically kept him free from the pressures of both the tax payers and the tax 
collectors. In reality, kéndingos appear in the late eighteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth century as accomplices of the tax collectors. In 1796, there were 168 kaningos 
in the Benares region. Judging on the basis of names, fifty-five were Kayastha or 
Baniya, twenty-two were Rajput or Bhumihar, seven were Muslim, and I couldn’t 
make an ascription about the caste of thirty-seven. The sarrishtadar, like the kazis, 
were local men, but in the Benares region at least, they were overwhelmingly Hindu, 
the largest group being Baniya or Kayastha. 

It is important to note that while the Mughal-style officials—the kazis, the kotwals, 
and the kantingos—derived their functions and their offices from the Mughal system, 
they operated within the local and regional systems, and helped, in a tenuous way, to 
hinge the systems together. 


Regional Political and Administrative Structure 

The Nawab Vazir of Oudh, the inheritor of the part of the Mughal empire en- 
compassing the Benares region, had little direct political power in the regional and 
local political systems. He held for awhile a few forts, and from time to time he 
tried to exercise his power through force of arms. But by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Raja of Benares, Balwant Singh, was successful in becoming almost in- 
dependent of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. The Raja paid a lump sum annually as his 
tax (tribute) obligation. He was occasionally pressured into providing some troops 
for the Nawab’s army. And he still had to accept the Nawab’s appointment of kotwals 
and the continuation of the kazis and pargana sarrishtadars. The Raja built up his 
own administrative organization, apart from that which existed in the region under 
the Mughals. The main function of the Raja’s administration was levying and col- 
lecting taxes and building a military force sufficient to control rebellious elements 
within the region and keep him as free as possible from the Nawab Vazir. The 
organization which the Raja built was not the type of civil service the Mughals had 
had or what the British developed in the nineteenth century. For the collection of 
revenue, he relied on officials who were independent contractors. They agreed to 
pay the Raja a lump sum for the right to collect the taxes of a certain pargand. They 
derived their profits from the difference between what they collected and what they 
had agreed to pay the Raja, plus certain recognized dues which they could collect. 

In 1788, the Raja’s revenue was collected largely by twenty-two dmils (tax col- 
lectors).? Of these, seven—three Muslims and four Hindus—were responsible for 
approximately eighty-five per cent of the revenue demand. The Muslims, as far as 
I have been able to find out, were drawn from a group of civil servants who had no 
local ties initially, but were Persian in origin. They or their ancestors had migrated 





7 Allahabad Central Record Office, Miscellaneous Revenue Files, Vol. 17, Basta 100, D. B. Morrison, “A 
Few Remarks on Mr. Jonathan Duncan’s Settlement of the Benares Province.” 

8 Allahabad Central Record Office, Benares Commissioner’s Office, Miscellaneous Files, Basta 98, Vol. 
2, “List of Pargana Sarishtadars, 25 July 1796.” 

® India Office Library, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 3 Oct, 1788, No. 24, “Raja Mahipnarain’s Muffusil 
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to India and had found employment with one of the local Rajas or Nawabs. The 
fortunate and clever ones were able to acquire capital and go into the profitable 
business of tax farming after a career of administrative duties. Three Muslim officials 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries will serve as examples of the 
civil servants of Persian origin. 

Mehendi Ali Khan, an a@mil under the Raja of Benares, had a long checkered and 
eventually brilliant career. He was from Persia.1° As a young man he went to 
Hyderabad. In 1782, his fortunes were apparently at a low ebb and he was involved 
in the robbery of a Muslim holy man.” In 1788, he was in Benares where through 
his diligence and his knowledge of the tax system he became a principal source of 
information on the Benares tax and tenure system for Jonathan Duncan, then the 
resident. When Duncan was appointed Governor of Bombay in 1795, Mehendi Ali 
Khan evidently went with him. In the early part of the nineteenth century, Duncan 
used Mehendi Ali Khan for high level diplomatic missions to Persia.” 

Ali Ibraham Khan, although not a tax official, is another representative of this 
type. He was born in Patna of a Persian family and served several different Rajas of 
Bengal. Warren Hastings appointed him Chief Magistrate of Benares in 1782. He 
was well known to Hastings and the English in Calcutta at this time, having been a 
friend and advisor of Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal from 1760-63. Having survived 
the revolution of 1763 in Bengal, he became diwan (prime minister) to Murbarkk 
al Daula, Nawab of Bengal, during the period 1770~73."* In addition he was noted as a 
scholar and compiled a work on Hindustani poets.’* Ali Ibraham Kahn appears to 
have been as successful an official under the British as he was under the Nawabs of 
Bengal.” 

Maulana Khair ud Din Muhammad of Jaunpur was a scribe who apparently 
never rose to the lucrative office of Mehendi Ali Khan or achieved the distinction of 
Ali Ibraham Khan. Perhaps he is more typical of the late eighteenth century official 
of Persian background. Maulana Khair was born in Allahabad in 1751 and received 
his education in Allahabad and Jaunpur, where he studied Muslim theology, law, 
rhetoric and astronomy.’® He served as a teacher in Benares, as a scribe for the 
British in Allahabad, in Delhi in the Court of Shah Alam, and at the court of the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh. In the later part of his life, he served as private secretary to 
James Anderson, the East India Company’s resident at Scindhia’s court, and as 
secretary to the English judge of Jaunpur. During his career he was an active scholar, 
writing several histories and works of literary criticism." 

Most of the non-Muslim dmils under the Raja of Benares appear to have been 
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relatives or close associates of the Raja of Benares. Almost all appear to have been 
Bhumihar, the caste of the Raja. Several of the dmils held high posts in the Raja’s 
household service, which probably meant that they were high-level advisers or as- 
sistants of the Raja.’* The Raja was able to keep his civil service relatively small be- 
cause of the function of the bankers of Benares City in relation to the collection and 
payment of revenue. All the revenue of the region passed through the hands of the 
bankers on its way to the Raja’s treasury. Revenue was due from the dmils in monthly 
installments, but the dmil could collect the revenue from the payers only at the time 
of harvest. Therefore the dmils needed short-term notes from the bankers to meet the 
requirements of the Raja. Much of the function of the collector’s office in relation to 
the revenue was actually in the hands of private bankers. Duncan commented, “The 
Schroffs can in fact in a great measure command the Raja and the Government itself 
with respect to the realization of revenue.” *® In a number of instances, banking and 
money lending in the late eighteenth century were stepping stones to amilships. Al- 
though being an dmil was a riskier business than banking, the profits were higher, 
especially if one combined being an amil with banking. Such a combination was en- 
joyed by Sheo Lal Dube, whom we will discuss later. 

The Raja of Benares, Balwant Singh, theoretically was an officer of both the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh and the Mughal Emperor in Delhi. He had a sanad (royal 
grant) granted by the Mughal Emperor and he paid revenue (tribute) to the Nawab 
Vazir. He could also be forced to provide troops for the Vazir and did at the Battle 
of Baxar in 1764. Politically, the Raja of Benares had to face in two directions. He 
fought a continuous and devious battle to become completely independent of the 
Nawab. He also had to keep in check lineages and local chiefs and rajas who had 
power within his province. The Raja did not have enough strength to exterminate 
the local power holders; even if he had, it would not have been economically or 
militarily a wise way for him to use it. The Raja’s treasury came from land revenue 
paid by the local lineages and chiefs. The Raja did not have adequate administrative 
machinery to circumvent the local power holders and collect revenue directly from 
the cultivators. Similarly, he was dependent on the local lineages and chiefs for some 
of the troops he needed to maintain his independence from the Nawab of Oudh.”° 
The Raja wanted to eliminate the more powerful of the local chiefs who might sup- 
plant him as the regional Raja, but he needed to keep the system going to maintain 


his own position. 


Local Political and Administrative Structures 


The local political system (as distinct from the regional, Benares, and the “na- 
tional,” Oudh) in operation in the eighteenth century was that of the little kingdom. 
In the Benares region there were three types—rajadoms, jagirs, and talukds.2! Each 
type of little kingdom had different types of local officials. The taluka, which was a 
lineage-dominated political unit, for obvious reasons had a minimal development 





18 Allahabad Central Record Office, Benares Commissioner's Office, “Settlement Book from 1197-1206,” 
Basta 48, Vol. 134B, “Settlement of Taluka Bhaysa Daoorawee.” 

19 India Office Library, Bengal Revenue Consultation, 3 Oct. 1788, No. 3, Duncan to Gov. Gen. 

20 Hastings, Narrative, p. 44. 
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of official structure other than the patwaris (keepers of village records). The 
patwaris, although technically part of the old Mughal administrative structure, were 
the employees and servants of the dominant lineage in the taluka. Members of the 
lineage, the “brotherhood” of the older British literature, were the tax assessors, tax 
collectors, police, and judges as far as the population of the taluké was concerned. 
The jagirs were grants of tax-free land made by either the Raja of Benares, the Nawab 
of Oudh, or the Mughal Emperor to officials as rewards for service. The jagirdar had 
agents to collect the rent due him. Often the jagirdar was an absentee landlord. 

The administration of local rajas, such as Saltanat Singh of Badlapur Taluka, the 
Raja of Raja Bazar, and the Raja of Aghora Burhar, was a scaled-down version of 
the administration of the Raja of Benares. The organization of Badlapur will serve 
as an example of a rajadom. Badlapur, a taluka of seventy-four villages on the border 
of what was in the late eighteenth century the border between British territory and 
Oudh, was in the control of Saltanat Singh, a Bais Rajput.”* Saltanat Singh had a 
fort at Badlapur, and received taxes (tribute) from the seventy-four villages. The 
Bais Rajputs were not the only Rajput lineage in the taluka. For leaders and men for 
his army, Saltanat Singh relied heavily on other lineages as well. Some of his closest 
advisers and military leaders were the leaders of other lineages in the taluka. His 
army had Ahirs and Pasis in it as well as Rajputs. Saltanat Singh had in his court, in 
addition to Rajput military chiefs, two Baniyas, one of whom was his treasurer and 
another who was responsible for the acquisition of foodstuffs for the army. There 
was also a group of pandits in the court, and several professional bards. For their 
services to him, these officials were supported through land grants made by Saltanat 
Singh. Interestingly enough, even though the British in 1796 confiscated Saltanat 
Singh’s personal lands and abrogated his zamindari (estate) rights over the remainder 
of the tdlukd, they recognized the validity of the tax-free grants made to the pandits 
and bards.** If we may use the term “official” in this type of political system, the 
officials were largely the allies or followers of the man or family who held power in 
the taluka. They were not civil servants or military officers such as developed under 
the Mughals. 

The local political system was based on the dominance of one lineage over a 
territory. The dominant lineage was usually Rajput, but was sometimes Bhumihar, 
Muslim, or Brahman. The territory was considered as belonging to the dominant 
lineage, both by the lineage itself and by other castes. In most cases the dominance 
was based on conquest or subjugation of the pre-existing population. In a few cases 





22 The description of Badlapur and Saltanat Singh is based on Shri Aditya Narain Singh, Biography 
of Saltanat Bahadur Singh, Talukadar of Badlapur, a manuscript in Hindi. Aditya Narain Singh was a 
descendant of Saltanat Singh. A small landholder from Badlapur, he collected legends and stories regarding 
his ancestor and wrote the biography in 1952-53. One of the principal aims of the work is to prove that 
Saltanat Singh was the first freedom fighter in the area, and that at the time of compensation for confisca- 
tion of zamindari rights under the zamindari abolition act, his descendants should receive the compensa- 
tion, and not the Raja of Jaunpur, who defeated Saltanat Singh on behalf of the British in 1796 and was 
rewarded with Saltanat Singh’s lands. The work was translated for me by Shri Nath Singh. 

23In November 1958, the descendant of a Brahman who had at one point supported Saltanat Singh 
showed me a dhdnpatta and the decision made by P. C. Wheller, the settlement officer of Jaunpur district 
from 1879 to 1886 in village Tiera, taluka Badlapur. The Brahman had been rewarded with a mdfi grant 
and the dhdnpatta was the original grant. The settlement officer upheld the validity of the grant. Even 
though the grant had been resumed in 1842, when there was large-scale resumption of mdfi lands, owner- 
ship of this land was attested to by the document, which the British ruled was a valid grant made by 
Saltanat Singh, who in the late eighteenth century had the right to make such a méfi grant. 
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territories were granted by Mughal or pre-Mughal emperors for service. In other 
cases the sanads granted were a recognition of the local conquest. The dominant 
lineage exacted from its low-caste followers shares of their crops if they were culti- 
vators or handicraft products if they were artisans. In return, it provided protection. 

Thus in the eighteenth century these three political systems, with their three types 
of civil servants, existed in an articulated system dependent on mutual antagonism 
and a delicate balance. 


BritisH ADMINISTRATION AND THE UNDER CIviL SERVANTS 


In 1775, the British obtained sovereignty over Benares Province. But they did not 
exercise any direct political authority except to establish a resident. After Chait Singh’s 
rebellion in 1781, when Warren Hastings replaced Chait Singh with his relative, 
Mahip Narain Singh, the British began to take a more direct interest in the adminis- 
tration of Benares.** But the power of the regional raja and the local chiefs and 
lineages was undisturbed. The British had only taken over the position of the na- 
tional power, and were content to accept the payment of tribute that usually went to 
the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. 

From 1788 to 1795, there was a brief transition period. At first the Raja of Benares 
had full rule, but much of the real administrative power was in the hands of a British 
resident (Jonathan Duncan) and two European assistants. By 1795, full British ad- 
ministration was extended to the Benares Province when Jonathan Duncan’s five and 
ten year revenue settlements made on behalf of the Raja were declared permanent. 
An English collector and several European assistants were appointed for all of the 
Benares Province (what is today five districts). Civil and criminal judges with Euro- 
pean registers were appointed in Benares City, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, and Mirzapur. A 
provincial court of appeal with three European judges and a European register was 
established for the four inferior courts in Benares City. 

In most general discussions of the development of British administration in India, 
little attention is paid to the question of what Indians joined the new administration. 
For Bengal and Upper India, most attention focuses on the development of policy. 
Even though Cornwallis made the basic decision that the administration was to be 
through British officers, it was obvious that much of the day-to-day routine work, and 
even much of the important revenue work, were to be in the hands of Indian under 
civil servants.” British district officials were faced with the immediate task of re- 
cruiting a large number of clerks, scribes, and peons. They also had to employ some 
Indians in responsible positions as amils or tahsildars (local tax collectors), sarristadars 
(record keepers and head clerks), and law officers. 

Lower judicial employees in one district will serve as examples of the men who 
were recruited for the services. Jacob Rider, a man of long experience as an official in 





24 See Hastings, Narrative, and C, C. Davies, Warren Hastings and Oudh, Oxford, 1939. 

25 For the development of the administration, see B. B. Misra, The Central Administration of the East 
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Subordinate Services in the Revenue Administration of the North Western Provinces, 1801-1833,” Journal 
of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. XV, Part 2; “The Tahsildar in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, 1801-1833,” Uttar Pradesh Historical Quarterly, Vol. I (n.s.), Part I, 1954; and “Employment 
of Indians in the Revenue Administration of the N. W. P., 1801-1833,” Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society, Vol. X111, December, 1940. 
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Bengal, was appointed judge in Ghazipur in September 1795. A month later he swore 
in the first group of Indians for his office. The sarristadar, in terms of his power if 
not of his title, was the most important Indian official in the English judge’s office. 
He supervised the clerks, kept the records, and was the judge’s principal native ad- 
ministrative assistant. The man appointed was a Muslim, known as a Persian scholar. 
He was the nephew of the last Indian judge in Ghazipur and had functioned as his 
uncle’s sarrishtadar. Eight Persian writers were appointed. All were Hindus—three 
Kayasthas, two Baniyas, a Bengali Brahman, and two who were either Bhumihar or 
Rajput. Two had worked for the previous Indian judge and were recommended by 
him; three were from Lucknow and were recommended by Jewam Singh, a man 
who had served Rider when he had been posted in the Resident’s office there. The 
head writer was a man who had served in the court in Benares. He had been deputed 
by the Benares Court to bring to Rider the records regarding Ghazipur which were 
in that court. Rider liked the manner in which the writer turned over the papers. He 
had him examined and found him to be competent in Hindustani and Persian.”* 
This man was also to bring two other men from Benares. 

In the Nagri writer’s office there were also eight scribes: six were Kayastha or 
Baniya, one Bengali Brahman, and one to whom I cannot ascribe a caste. Of the 
eight, three were recommended by the former Indian judge, three by the man who 
had worked for Rider in Lucknow, and one by the man who had brought the papers 
from Benares. The other was the son of a man who had worked for Rider in Nadia 
(in Bengal). The ndazir of the criminal court was a local Muslim. The maulavt 
(Muslim law officer) was Omar Ullah, the former judge. The pandit (Hindu law 
officer) was a man trained at the Hindu college in Benares. He was recommended by 
the principal of the college. In this instance there were three principal sources of 
employees. One group had been associated with the former judge; another group 
was associated with the man who had brought the papers from Benares; and a third 
group comprised people who had worked for Rider or were associated with people 
who had worked for Rider. 

A total of 350 Indians worked in the four district courts and in the provincial 
court, exclusive of native commissioners (small claim courts judges, of whom there 
were about 25 or 30). Out of these 350, approximately 40 earned about 25 rupees a 
month, 155 between 24 rupees and ro rupees, and the rest below 10 rupees. There 
were 77 Indian employees in the Benares District Court. Their total wage bill was 
1,020 rupees. The British judge’s salary was 2,200 rupees per month.”* 

Some of the men recruited for the British administration were old civil servants 
of Persian origin; they had the skills, training, and experience which the British 
needed. But the significant criterion for employment appears to have been either 
acquaintance with a British officer or kinship or friendship with someone who was 
acquainted with a British officer. 

The most important posts open to Indians at this time were in the revenue service. 
As tahsildars in the period until! 1805, Indians had almost complete power over the 
police and the collection of revenue. Even after the British took over the direct ad- 
ministration of the Benares Province, tax collection at the local level was left in the 





26 India Office Library, Bengal Civil Judicial Proceedings, 20 Nov. 1795, No. 22, Rider to Gov't. 
27 Ibid., No, 16. The figures are based on rough calculations, using the Benares District Court as the 
base from which the figures for the other courts are projected. 
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hands of the old dmils, who were now called tahsildars. It was the duty of the 
tahsildars to collect the taxes from the revenue payers and to pass it on to the col- 
lector’s treasury. They were not paid a salary, but an 11%4 per cent commission on 
what they collected. They also had police powers and were responsible for the mainte- 
nance of law and order in the district. During the period from 1797 to 1805 there was 
an average of forty-four tahsildars listed on the books of the English collectors as 
being responsible for the collection of the land revenue. In reality two thirds of these 
tahsildarships were controlled by three men: the Raja of Benares, Sheo Lal Dube, and 
Devikinundan Singh.** During the period 1797-1805 they made huge profits out of 
their official positions, because in the first place, they were able to get more than their 
11'4 per cent profit through extortion and the use of their police powers, and, more 
important in the long run, they were able through illegal means to force lands to be 
sold for the arrears of revenue, and were able to purchase very profitable estates under 
fictitious names. Since the tahsildar controlled the land records and the revenue 
records and knew well which estates were profitable to their owners because they 
were underassessed. And since they knew all the legal maneuvers and also had great 
illegal powers, they were able to acquire large estates in a very short time.”® 

In social origin, the three men were quite different. The family of the Raja of 
Benares were Bhumihars from a village in Benares District. His ancestor, Mansa 
Ram, had a small zamindari of a few hundred bighas and worked as a servant 
(official) for a local tax farmer in the early eighteenth century. As part of his job, 
he had to negotiate on behalf of his employer with Mir Rustum Ali, who was the 
officer under the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in charge of the Benares Province. He gained 
the confidence of Mir Rustum Ali, and was able to supplant his employer in his 
position. He continued as a confidential adviser and servant to Mir Rustum Ali. He 
dealt on Mir Rustum Ali’s behalf with Sa’adat Khan, the Nawab. He was successful 
in again supplanting his employer, Mir Rustum Ali. In 1738 or 1739, just before he 
died, he was able to get his son, Balwant Singh, recognized as the zamindar of most 
of Benares Province, and to get him granted the title of Raja. Balwant Singh ex- 
panded and consolidated his hold on Benares Province. When he died and was 
succeeded by his son, Chait Singh, the family was established as the Rajas of Benares 
and as the paramount political power in the region. Chait Singh fell afoul of Warren 
Hastings and the East India Company and was driven into exile in 1781. He was 
replaced by Balwant Singh’s sister’s son, Mahipnarain Singh. The new Raja was 
young and inexperienced, and his mismanagement and the mismanagement of his 
advisers and officials led to the taking over of the administration by the British in 
1795. The Rajas of Benares kept a sizeable area as their own jagir. With his capital 
and the experience he had gained by this time, the Raja was able to get control of a 
large number of amilships.*° 





28 Allahabad Central Record Office, Miscellaneous Revenue Files, Basta 99, Vol. 12, “Kistbundi of the 
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Sheo Lal Dube came from a very poor Brahman family in Fathepur District. As 
a boy he went to Allahabad, where he took service as a night watchman for a jeweler. 
The jeweler came to depend heavily on Sheo Lal, who rose in his service. When he 
died, Sheo Lal took over his business. With the capital he acquired, Sheo Lal moved 
to Benares, where he went into the banking business in the 1780’s. He dealt mainly 
with Kulb Ali Beg, one of the big dmils. Kulb Ali Beg, through the enmity of the 
Raja, was forced to over-extend himself in 1787. He could not meet his obligations 
and had to give up his amilships. Part of them were taken over by Sheo Lal Dube, 
who thus became under Duncan one of the important émils. Duncan thought very 
highly of Dube, and evidently Dube did his job well. When the administration 
changed in 1795, Dube stayed on as an dmil in Jaunpur district. He was responsible 
for the death of Saltanat Singh, the Raja of Badlapur, who had been declared an 
outlaw for his failure to pay revenue and for his raiding activities along the Oudh 
border. He was rewarded with the title Raja and was given Saltanat Singh’s land. He 
expanded his operations widely in the period 1795-1805 and acquired large estates in 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur districts during this period.** 

Devikinundan Singh was a Bhumihar from Ghazipur. His father had been an 
official in Allahabad, and in Benares, but it was the son who had the spectacular 
career. James Barton and John Routledge, who were collectors of Benares from 1796 
to 1805, were corrupt. The chief corrupter appears to have been Devikinundan Singh, 
who controlled Barton through direct payment and by placing his own men in the 
key positions of Barton’s staff. Barton and Routledge closed their eyes to the opera- 
tions of the three leading @mils. Barton was finally tried by a commission of civil and 
judicial officers on over thirty counts of incompetency and corruption. The commis- 
sion concluded that Barton had taken bribes and was incompetent in that he would 
not or could not control his subordinates. He was not prosecuted, because the Gover- 
nor General’s legal advisers did not think the evidence would stand up in the supreme 
court in Calcutta, where he would have had to be tried.*? 

Devikinundan’s career did not stop in Benares. When Allahabad was ceded to the 
company in 1801, Devikinundan appeared there. Because of his experience and wealth 
he was able to get employment as an dmil. As far as the British collector was con- 
cerned, he was a model dmil, because he paid the revenue promptly and was able to 
dispose of troublesome taxpayers speedily, since he knew from his Benares experi- 
ence all the regulations of the court system. In the space of a few years Devikinundan 
Singh had acquired about a tenth of the land in the district.** 

The fraudulent land sales by means of which the early tahsildars had become rich 
were remedied by the 1820’s. But through overassessment, poor management on the part 
of the zamindars, and internal disputes in estates held by lineages, land continued until 
the 1840’s to come into the market in large quantities for sale for arrears of revenue. 
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After the 1840’s, land sales were either private action or sale by decree of court for the 
payment of private debts. Positions in government service, even at the level of clerks and 
scribes, continued to be highly attractive throughout the period. The kinds of people 
and the kinds of jobs changed. In 1833, through the establishment of the post of deputy 
collector, the upgrading of the sadr amins and amins (judges), and the establishment 
of what later became the uncovenanted civil service, it was hoped that Indians of high 
training and integrity would be attracted to the service. In the 1840’s, however, there 
was more and more demand that the holders of these posts know English. Thus many 
of the posts came to be filled, not by Indians, but by Europeans, often born in India 
and East Indians (Eurasians). They were of a different social class than the cove- 
nanted civil servants. 

The numbers of those employed directly in the collector’s office grew throughout 
the period under consideration. In 1805, chere were 264 employees in the collector’s 
office of Benares, 215 of whom earned below 10 rupees per month. It should be remem- 
bered that at this time there was only one collector’s office for the five districts. The 
individual tahsildars had establishments as well, but it is impossible to estimate how 
many employees they had.** 

Less than fifty years later, Jaunpur District, one of the four districts into which 
the Benares Collectorship had been divided, had 652 employees.** Throughout this 
period of expansion, one of the principal bases of employment was a connection with 
a British officer. In the district records, often in the letters informing higher echelons 
that a man had been employed as a clerk, it would be mentioned that he had been 
recommended by another officer, or that he had been employed by the English officer 
asking for his employment in another district. In petitions from Indians for pensions 
or favors, it is clear that Indian employees often spent a good part of their lives 
traveling from district to district with one English officer. The historian of the Mittur 
family, a Bengali family of prominence in Calcutta and Benares, is explicit in stating 
that it was’ the family connections with English officers, including the Colebrooke 
brothers, which had enabled them to obtain many posts as diwans and sarrishtadars.*® 

Throughout the period, Indian officials continued to make large sums of money 
through illegal means. In Benares District in 1840, the acting collector became con- 
cerned about the way the revenue settlement was then being conducted in the district. 
Benares was permanently settled. The settlement officers were not assessing revenue, 
but only making a record of rights and drawing field maps. Still, much dislocation 
was being caused among the zamindars and cultivators. The collector examined the 
patwari’s records and the zamindars’ records for the villages which had been settled— 
at this point about three fourths of the villages of Benares District. He found in the 
patwari’s records that 44,380 rupees were recorded as having been paid to the surveyors 
and settlement officials. This amount was illegal inasmuch as the charges which had 
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been made against the villages for such things as food, presents, and fees were illegal. 
It represented the amount which the officials had been able to pass off as legal charges 
coming out of the village at large. It did not include amounts paid by individual culti- 
vators or zamindars in the form of direct bribes.** 


The Under Civil Servants and the Purchase of Land 


The British created a market in land by making land revenue settlement perma- 
nent in 1795; by giving title to land to those whom the British considered zamindars; 
by using land sales to realize delinquent tax payments; and by failing to settle land 
rights within lineages which were recognized as zamindars. The first settlement was 
an uneven one; some holdings were overassessed and some were underassessed. Since 
the settlement was in perpetuity, those estates which were underassessed became 
extremely valuable properties. Until this point, land does not appear to have been a 
commodity in the European sense. Individuals and groups had had claims to shares 
of the produce of the land. Individuals and groups had controlled the land through 
exercise of military or other forms of power. Land had changed hands before the 
coming of the British, but it had usually changed hands by force. In a short period of 
time, the British eliminated the use of physical power except that which was derived 
from the East India Company’s government. Courts were established to adjudicate 
disputes over land and determine rights to land. However, there were major differ- 
ences in knowledge of and access to the new courts and administration. 

The Indian officials were in the best position to understand and manipulate the 
new situation. They knew how the courts worked, because they worked in them. They 
knew which estates were valuable, because they kept the records and collected the 
taxes. Many of them acquired capital quickly through bribery and corruption. It 
became a simple matter for them legally or fraudulently to bring to auction those 
estates which were valuable because underassessed, and to acquire them for themselves. 

In the first period of British rule, much of the land changed hands fraudulently. 
After 1820 the land continued to change hands, but it was largely due to the inflexi- 
bility of the revenue and legal system. 

It is difficult to trace in specific instances the sources of money which were used 
to purchase land during the period. Of 205 land sales in the districts of Benares and 
Jaunpur on which I have data and which I have been able to analyze, the occupa- 
tions of the purchasers were as follows:°* Mahajan—58; Zamindar—48; Service—38; 
Raja of Benares—30; Other—4. The figures indicate that at least 38 of the purchasers 
were still in service—at this point, largely government service. There is no way of 
telling how many in the zamindar and mahajan categories were relatives of men in 
service, sons of men who had been in service, or men who had been in service and 
had retired. 

An analysis of the data on the occupational origins of the holders of large estates 
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in the Settlement Reports of Jaunpur and Ghazipur District of 1885 and 1886 is even 
more revealing. Twenty-three out of seventy-four of the holders of large estates owed 
their beginnings as landholders to a family member who had been in government 
service. Out of the seventy-four large land holders, almost forty per cent of the revenue 
paid by them was paid by government service families.*® 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, about forty per cent of the land in the 
Benares region had changed hands. The land went from lineages and local chiefs 
into the hands of under civil servants and their descendants, and to merchants and 
bankers. These groups formed the basis of a new class of landlords—different in out- 
look and background from the old landed interests. Often they were absentee land- 
lords who managed their land through managers and who had little attachment to 
their land. 

Under the old local system, land had been the basis of power; with land one could 
provide for followers. Once land became a commodity, power came to be based on 
economic considerations. Followers were not as important as income for the basis 
of social status. 

Most of the old zamindars remained on the land. From the point of view of their 
old lower caste followers, they still had considerable power locally. Being old land- 
lords, they still retained control over some land—their sir, or home farms. They be- 
came tenants on some of the rest of their land. As long as they paid their rent regu- 
larly to the new landlords, and as long as there was no violence which came to the 
attention of the British officials, they could continue much as before. But from the 
point of view of the old regional political system, the old local power holders had 
sunk to the condition of tenants and cultivators. They counted for little with the new 
administration. They had no influence or status in the new status system which was 
based on economic position, education, and employment in new professions. The old 
landlords became peasants. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, after fifty years of British rule and seventy 
years of British influence in the Benares region, the political, administrative, and eco- 
nomic structure of the region had undergone marked changes. The three political sys- 
tems which had existed side by side in the middle of the eighteenth century had been 
reduced to two. The main and all-powerful one, the British Government, had replaced 
the Mughal and regional governments with a salaried civil administration controlled 
from the provincial capital in Agra, the Governor General’s staff in Calcutta, the 
Secretary of State for India, and the Parliament in London. This political structure 
was rapidly destroying the third or local system. In many télukds, through the work- 
ings of the revenue and legal systems, the old landholders had been replaced by new 
groups who became landholders. In those télukds where the old lineages still re- 
mained, or where descendants of rajas or jagirdars held some power, their actions 
were completely circumscribed by the regulations of the administration, who did not 
formerly recognize them as political entities. The old local system survived in spite 
of the new administrative system, but it survived only so long as it did not come into 
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open conflict with the new system and so long as the old local powers could maintain 
their positions in relation to their tenants or followers. 

A new landed class grew up during this period. One of the primary segments in 
this new class was those families which had acquired wealth through working for the 
new administration. The new type of lower administrator was different from his 
eighteenth century counterpart. In individual cases, a family tradition of government 
service may have carried over, but for the most part the British looked for a different 
type. In the period before 1840, a knowledge of Persian, the language of the admin- 
istration, was a prime requisite for employment. Still the British seem to have turned 
to Kayasthas, Brahmans, Baniyas, and Bhumihars in Benares who knew Persian, 
rather than to the descendants of the old Persian-speaking and writing civil service 
families characteristic of the eighteenth century. Bengalis had a special advantage, in 
that they had had a longer contact with the British. A few learned English. But in 
the early nineteenth century, they also continued to learn Persian, as did Ram Mohan 
Roy as a young man, not as an intellectual exercise, but to gain employment under 
the British. After 1840, with a growing emphasis on the use of English in the admin- 
istration, it increasingly was the Kayastha, Baniya, and Brahman, especially those in 
cities like Benares where English education was available, who entered the service 
and were able to get money to buy land. The Rajputs, who had been the main landed 
group from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, along with some old Muslim 
families, steadily lost their land to this new group. 

Before the latter decades of the nineteenth century, the group which I have been 
discussing did not form a class in the European sense of the word. But a new style of 
life was evolving in this period, and a new economic interest was emerging in the 
society which reached full development in the post-Mutiny period. Members of this 
group were referred to as “respectable natives.” They were men of substance, in that 
they were large landholders and were big spenders in the maintenance of certain 
aspects of the pre-British culture. They supported the festivals, built temples and rest 
houses, dug wells, supported Brahmans and other learned men, and were interested 
in hunting, curio collecting, and in building the mansions which are a feature of 
Benares City, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur today. They sat on the municipal boards and 
district boards and provided much of the Indian opposition to the political aspirations 
of the rising middle-class English-educated urban Indians who gave the leadership 
to the nationalist movement. 








The Economic Rehabilitation of the 
Samurai in the Early Meii Period 


HARRY D. HAROOTUNIAN 


HE Meiji Restoration of 1868, unquestionably the most important event in 

modern Japanese history, brought in its wake social and economic changes of a 
revolutionary nature. With the overthrow of the Tokugawa bakufu, the subsequent 
abolition of the han system, the equalization of classes, and the establishment of a 
conscript army, the need for a hereditary military class ceased to exist. Certainly, the 
presence of a samurai class, numbering approximately 1,800,000, or 400,000 families, 
stranded in a society in process of divesting itself of all feudal fetters, constituted an 
acute problem. The continued existence of this vast army of unemployed retainers 
could have easily hamstrung all efforts to modernize. And it is hardly surprising that 
the new Meiji leaders realized at the inception of the new regime that if the work 
of the Restoration was to be completed successfully, it was necessary to work out a 
satisfactory settlement for the samurai class. 

It is true that when the new government abolished the shogunal and han govern- 
ments it did away with the special social, political, and economic privileges of the 
samurai. But it is also true that this destruction of the old order was accompanied by 
the Meiji government’s assumption of responsibility toward the declassed samurai, a 
responsibility that was expressed in the government's efforts to find a place for mem- 
bers of the class in the new society. Throughout the 1870’s and early 1880's, concern 
was shown in government circles for the plight of the samurai. Few if any govern- 
mental leaders were willing to commit the class to a permanent state of economic 
depression. Iwakura Tomomi, a member of the court nobility and one of the most 
eloquent spokesmen for samurai interests in the government, constantly warned his 
peers of the perils of the samurai problem and urged a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment. Aware of the special contribution the samurai had made to Japanese society, 
Iwakura considered the class too valuable to be left to the arbitrary uncertainties of 
economic deprivation.’ “For the past 300 years,” he declared, “the samurai have been 
the natural leaders in society; they have participated in governmental affairs and 
brought to it a polished purity and virtue. Because of the military and literary ac- 
complishments of the class, they alone possess a character that is both noble and 
individualistic. It is for this reason that the 400,000 samurai of today are the most 
useful group in society. . . .”* Iwakura’s words were not neglected. Since most mem- 
bers of the government were samurai, they needed little convincing of the special 
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qualities of the class.* Furthermore, many of the young leaders were impressed by the 
political implications of samurai economic discontent, for the weight of armed revolt 
was on them before they could consolidate the authority of the state. From 1873 to 
1878, four samurai uprisings were directed at the overthrow of the new state. Even 
though the government successfully weathered these rebellions, the samurai opposi- 
tion was not crushed. Rather, it assumed a different and more enduring form—a 
political movement which called for the establishment of representative institutions 
(jiyta minken undo) 4 

Since the problem of the samurai was at bottom economic, the government sought 
an economic solution. Instead of using artificial measures to relieve the plight of the 
samurai, the logical solution to the problem was found in the conditions attending 
the general expansion of the Japanese economy. Industrial and agricultural expansion 
would provide a place for both samurai investments and employment; at the same 
time, it would allow the class to be absorbed into the new society.® “In trying to 
create employment for the samurai,” Iwakura advised, “we must give first importance 
to the development of industry. . . . Let those samurai with ability be placed in 
charge of the new enterprises, those with physical strength be employed as workers, 
and within a few years production in different parts of the country will be sufficiently 
increased so that all samurai now idle will be useful producers.”® The samurai, in 
short, were to provide a pool of uncommitted manpower from which financiers, 
managers, and workers were to be recruited for the new Western-style industries.’ 
From 1868 to roughly 1889, the task of absorbing the samurai was the aim of a 
specific program known officially as shizoku jusan, the samurai rehabilitation policy. 

Although shizoku jusan was essentially motivated by the need to find employ- 
ment for ex-samurai, it was also hoped that it might serve the broader objective of 
economic development. In their many memorials and petitions concerning the prob- 
lem of samurai, government leaders such as Iwakura, Okubo, and Kido indicated 
that a rehabilitation policy need not be limited to protecting former samurai, but 
could be considered as another technique by which the government would accumulate 
capital. In this sense, samurai rehabilitation was subordinated to the general program 
of the Meiji government, one which took the form of making Japan economically 
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independent and militarily powerful and best expressed in the popular slogans of the 
day, fukoku kydhei (enrich the nation, strengthen the army)*® and bussan banshoku 
(increase production). Yet, the motivation underlying shizoku jusan and the aims 
which served to guide the program were two different things; while the motivation 
was unmistakably clear, the specific aims of the policy often appeared to be vague 
and ill-defined. The goals of samurai rehabilitation were uncertain because the policy 
was always considered as secondary to larger economic considerations. If the pro- 
gram was designed specifically to protect declassed samurai by finding employment 
for them, it failed to fulfill its foremost obligation, for it was neither successful in 
providing the samurai with a satisfactory financial settlement, nor did it create a 
lasting solution to their unemployment problems. Despite this fundamental failure 
of shizoku jusan, there is little doubt that the program had significance for the de- 
velopment of modern Japanese society. It certainly contributed to the process of capital 
accumulation, it stimulated the growth of an entrepeneurial class, and it provided a 
labor force upon which Japanese industry could be expanded.® 

In December of 1871, after limited experimentation, the Meiji government took 
its first step in the formulation of a samurai rehabilitation program when it promul- 
gated the so-called commercial law. The new law permitted the samurai and kazoku 
to take up any occupation they desired. While signaling the new freedom of em- 
ployment and occupation now allowed the samurai, the commercial law also sanc- 
tioned occupations which for centuries had been prohibited. “Hereafter,” the edict 
announced, “samurai and kazoku, besides holding governmental positions, may . . . 
perform duties in agriculture, industry, and commerce.”?° With this pronouncement 
as a starting point, the Meiji government felt prepared to work out the details of a 
samurai rehabilitation program. As the program was envisaged, there were at least 
three major activities in which the government deliberately merged rehabilitation 
with economic policy: (1) the government encouraged samurai emigration to and 
the reclamation of new areas; (2) it established branches of the national bank as a 
safeguard for samurai investments; and (3) it set up the machinery for loaning re- 
habilitation money in order to provide samurai with the necessary funds to engage 
in agricultural, industrial, and commercial enterprises.” 


Emigration and Reclamation 


The first important aspect of the rehabilitation program was in the government's 
efforts to induce samurai to emigrate and to reclaim land which hitherto had not 
been under cultivation. It was the hope of many Meiji leaders that this initial step 
would lay the foundations of a wider rehabilitation program to follow. The general 
aims of reclamation revealed how far Meiji officialdom would go to shape basic 
economic policy to meet the needs of samurai rehabilitation. The plan called for using 
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former samurai to clear waste lands, and once the land was reclaimed, the same 
samurai would take possession of it. The cleared land was to serve as a stimulus to 
new investment and enterprise. Meiji leaders were also confident that such a re- 
clamation program would be in line with the sweeping changes of the day—the 
abolition of feudalism—for it would not only “return” the samurai to the land, but 
also “restore the traditional separation of peasant and soldier.”** Finally, the govern- 
ment assumed that since samurai were designated to join the ranks of agrarian 
cultivators, agricultural production would naturally increase. 

Since most of the land earmarked for reclamation lay in the northeastern part of 
Honshu (téhoku) and in Hokkaido, the government recognized the necessity of 
settling samurai-employees in these areas. What this meant in concrete terms was 
that samurai would have to be recruited from the various provinces and relocated on 
lands in northeastern Honshu and Hokkaido that had been designated as reclama- 
tion sites. However, before this could be carried out, it was necessary for the govern- 
ment to establish the appropriate administrative machinery. In December of 1869, the 
government, in order to unify the supervision of affairs relating to reclamation, set 
up a special Reclamation Office (Katkon kyoku) in the Home Ministry. A year later, 
in 1870, this Reclamation Office dispatched personnel to the provinces of Dewa, 
Shinano, and Echizen in order to investigate possible sites for reclamation in these 
areas. The work of investigating potential reclamation sites continued for three years, 
and in this time the government neither indicated how reclamation was to be con- 
ducted nor how it was to be specifically applied to samurai rehabilitation. 

It was not until December 1873 that the government announced the first concrete 
arrangement for land reclamation. In that year, at approximately the same time the 
government called for the voluntary commutation of pensions, a plan was advanced 
to provide grants for the purchase of national waste lands (kanrin kobichi). It was 
the intention of the Meiji government to sell all varieties of waste land at half the 
value of the market price. The hope must have been high that such a program would 
induce samurai to invest their funds safely in government sponsored reclamation 
enterprises. Because of the nature of reclamation projects, samurai were compelled 
to respond to the offer not as individuals but as groups organized as reclamation com- 
panies (katkon kaisha).’* Immediate samurai response to the new arrangement, at 
least until the commutation of all samurai pensions in 1876, was not very great, nor 
was it met by any great enthusiasm by those who participated in the program. Owing 
to timidity and fear or a reluctance to commit themselves to a new life of financial 
independence, only a modest number of samurai took up reclamation and agricul- 
tural cultivation. 

After 1876, however, the government moved to expand its original reclamation 
program. Because of the acute necessity of finding a place for the samurai now that 





12 Yoshikawa, SJK, p. 115. 
13 Reclamation also stimulated the growth of native industries. Many of the kaikon kaisha were ulti- 


mately organized with the express purpose of using the reclaimed land for some sort of commercial enter- 
prise. In spite of the limited nature of this development, a contemporary newspaper in 1874 reported 
enthusiastically one such success story in Ibaraki prefecture when a group of 433 samurai banded together 
and pooled their finances in order to establish a mulberry company. The newspaper article “. . . hoped 
that the example of this group would establish a pattern in promoting areas of individual industry through- 
out the country.” SSMH, I, 136. The Tokukdsha of Okayama prefecture was another such cooperative 
enterprise, established in 1875. For its statement of aims, see its charter in Okayama Ken, Okayama kenpi 
hifi [Political affairs of Okayama prefecture], (Okayama, 1939-1942), IV, 499; Ill, 450 ff. 
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they no longer drew annual pensions, Okubo Toshimichi suggested the immediate 
establishment of a more powerful rehabilitation bureau. Closely modeled after the 
earlier example, this new agency was to investigate lands suitable for reclamation and 
also to provide ways by which the government could extend more aid to the dis- 
possessed class. Two years later, on the heels of the Satsuma Rebellion, Okubo took 
another and more decisive step when he presented to the government councillor 
Sanj6 Sanetomi a petition entitled “A Memorial Concerning Samurai Rehabilitation 
and General Industry” (“Ippan shokusan oyobi kashizoku jusan ni kan suru”)."* In 
this petition, Okubo presented three major recommendations regarding the problem 
of samurai rehabilitation. Relying on earlier experiences in rehabilitation, he endorsed 
the continued search for potentially arable land and the continuation of government 
managed reclamation projects. Yet, he went on to recommend that the government 
make a special effort to recruit its labor force from among “sincere” samurai and 
equip these men with such necessities as houses, tools, living expenses, and food. 
Secondly, Okubo suggested that the government also consign these lands on loan to 
the samurai for an indefinite period of time. Finally, he expressed the hope that these 
reclamation projects would lead to the organization of an extensive public works 
program, such as the draining of marshes, the excavation of canals and channels, and 
the redirection of rivers and streams for purposes of irrigation.” There is little doubt 
that the first two recommendations were prompted by the problem of samurai re- 
habilitation; and while the third suggested as its main objective the general expansion 
of Japanese industry, it is also clear that Okubo intended large scale public projects 
to serve the basic interests of shizoku jusan.’® 

If Okubo’s petition pointed up the need for a more comprehensive rehabilitation 
program, his concern also proved to be symptomatic of government thinking in the 
years after 1876. From 1876 to 1884 the government launched a number of reclama- 
tion projects which recruited as labor vast numbers of ex-samurai.’’ Although it may 
be open to question whether such projects, from the drainage of a lake to the clearing 
of a wooded patch on a mountain side, actually made available a significant amount 
of arable land, it should be clear that as a rehabilitative measure, reclamation not only 
gave a substantial number of former samurai temporary employment, it also pro- 
vided them with land from which they could draw a livelihood. By 1884 over 34,000 
acres of fallow land had been reclaimed throughout twenty-four prefectures; approxi- 
mately 20,000 samurai had been enlisted for the operation.’* 





14 The full text of the memorial can be found in Okubo Toshimichi bunsho, ed. by Hayakawa Junza- 
burd, (Tokyo, 1927-29), IX, 40-52. 

15 Azuma Tosaku, Meiji shakai seisakushi (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 78-79. 

16 This third suggestion was actually the substance of an earlier memorial entitled “Shokusan kigyd 
ni kan-suru kengisho” (“Petition relating to the encouragement of industrial production”), in Okubo 
Toshimichi bunsho, V, 561. 

17 An example of one such project was the reclamation of Lake Inawashird in Asaka district of 
Fukushima prefecture in northeastern Japan. The project was begun in 1879 after it was estimated by 
government surveyors that drainage of the lake would make accessible approximately 9,800 acres of 
arable land. Shortly after drainage of the lake began, the central government turned the administration 
of the project over to local authorities. In 1880, the prefecture offered a limited number of samurai 
families such things as expense funds, farm equipment, and land up to seven acres a family. Recruitment 
was not limited to samurai of the Fukushima area, for samurai of other locales were also enlisted. For a de- 
scription of this project see Tsunoshita Tsuyoi, ““Asaka kokuei kaikonsho ni okeru shizoku ija” (“Samurai 
immigration to the national reclamation project in Asaka”), Keizaishi kenkyti, 1 (1941), 156-174. 

18 Yoshikawa, S/K, pp. 115-126. 
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The second aspect of the reclamation program concerned the colonization of 
Hokkaido. Colonization of Japan’s northernmost island was prompted both by the 
need to insure the defense of the nation’s outermost frontier and by the search for 
more arable Jand.’® It is also true, however, that Meiji leaders were quick to see how 
well colonization could be merged with samurai rehabilitation. As early as April 1869, 
a governmental agency was established for the purpose of encouraging “protective 
emigration” to and the colonization of areas within the main islands. By August of 
the same year, a Colonization Bureau (Kaitakushi) was set up. Upon the establish- 
ment of the Kaitakushi the government also announced its desire “to colonize over- 
seas lands and make them available . . . to the masses and the samurai.”*° Shortly 
after, the Colonization Bureau drafted a set of rules called the “Emigrants’ Aid 
Regulations” which enumerated the various services that prospective emigrants could 
expect from the government.”? 

However, this zealous paternalism was soon abandoned when the scheme for 
emigration proved to be little more than an enormous dole for samurai seeking an 
easy solution to their financial problems. In order to discourage colonization from 
degenerating into pump-priming, the government in 1872 reduced the provisions it 
originally allowed to emigrants. The revision, needless to say, was designed to dis- 
courage individuals who had no real desire to emigrate and, at the same time, to 
appeal to large groups willing to commit themselves to a new kind of life on the 
frontier. The administrative direction of the program was also changed in the follow- 
ing years, being first placed under the jurisdiction of the prefectural governments and 
then later under the Hokkaido department whose function it was to integrate emi- 
gration with the general economic development of the island. 

The government also recognized that the program of reclamation and cultivation 
would attract prospective colonists. A public notice issued in August 1869, in this 
connection, announced that emigrant-applicants were qualified to divide and possess 
land in Hokkaido after it had been reclaimed. By September of the same year, ap- 
proximately 450 persons had responded to this offer and had gone to Hokkaido.”* 
Yet it was not until three years later that the government issued official rules, the 
Hokkaido Land Sale Regulations, which laid down the provisions for the acquisition 
of reclaimed land in the northern island. The ordinance served until 1886, at which 
time it was abrogated. 

The program of emigration and reclamation, at least at its inception, was not 
limited to recruiting declassed samurai alone. But the Meiji leaders did expect the 
program, like reclamation plans within Honshu, to serve the specific goals of samurai 
rehabilitation as well as those which aimed at the general economic development of 
Hokkaido. Therefore, in 1875, the government, through the offices of the Coloniza- 
tion Bureau, extended the right of purchasing waste lands at half the market value to 
samurai willing to emigrate to Hokkaido. The plan, as it was realized, encouraged 
samurai to pool their resources as incorporated groups and to apply for the land on a 





19 For the official statement vis a vis Hokkaido, see Matsushita Yoshid, Kindai Nihon gunjishi, (Tokyo, 
1944), pp. 190-208. This is a documentary history in which the original decrees relating to Hokkaido are 
reproduced. 

20 Quoted in Yoshikawa, S]K, p. 131. 

21 According to the size of families, emigrants could expect in addition to land, some expense funds, 
utensils, tools, and food. 

22 Yoshikawa, S]K, pp. 134-136. 
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collective basis. Such samurai companies as the Kaishinsha of Wakayama prefecture 
and the Sekishinsha of Hyogo were examples of this development. A similar response 
had been made by the samurai who committed themselves to reclamation projects 
within the main islands. After the Satsuma Rebellion, the government expanded its 
original efforts to encourage the colonization of the northern island. As a result, be- 
tween 1882 and 1889, the government spent nearly ¥500,000 a year on development 
of which ¥150,000 was loaned specifically to samurai who chose to emigrate to 
Hokkaido. In the same years, approximately 2,000 samurai families were recruited 
for the new endeavor.** 

A crucial aspect of the government’s program to develop Hokkaido was the crea- 
tion of military colonies (tondenhei). The establishment of military colonies, based 
on a memorial drafted by the Minister of Colonization Kuroda Kiyotaka in 1873, was 
designed to enlist people who were able both to till the soil and defend Hokkaido in 
the event of an invasion.** Kuroda’s memorial recommended that the military colonies 
consist of former samurai, since they were admirably suited by training ‘and disposi- 
tion, to fulfill at least one of the functions; in periods of peace, they would normally 
pursue agricultural and industrial enterprises, but in times of war, they would 
automatically be organized into army units, attached to a military command.”* These 
samurai-colonists were to be generously supplied with arable land, houses, utensils, 
tools, farm equipment, and food for a period of three years. Samurai response to this 
offer, however, proved initially to be disappointing. Until the abolition of the Coloni- 
zation Bureau in 1882, only 2,420 men and their families had been enlisted.2* The 
program of tondenhei was temporarily suspended in 1882, but in 1884 it was placed 
under the Ministry of the Army and relaunched with a new vigor. From 1884 to 
1889, this new drive recruited nearly 7,500 samurai.?" 


The National Bank as a Rehabilitative Measure 


When in 1876 the government called for the commutation of all samurai pen- 
sions,"* it also acknowledged the necessity of investigating the means by which 
samurai bonds could be protected from the uncertainties attending the growth of 
an immature economy. Okuma Shigenobu, Finance Minister at the time, was fully 
aware of the fact that the bond settlement was not a lasting solution to the mounting 
financial problems that ex-samurai were facing. In his search for a long-term solution, 
he struck upon a plan whereby the government would establish a loan bureau from 
which samurai could obtain low-interest loans by mortgaging their bonds. While it 
was Okuma’s hope to provide the samurai with sufficient capital to enable them to 





23 For a breakdown of figures relating to recruitment see Shinsen Hokkaiddshi (Tokyo, 1934), II, 
859-860. 

24 Fujii Jintaré and Moriya Hidesuke, Meiji jidaishi (Tokyo, 1930), II, 664-665. 

25 Matsushita, Kindai Nihon gunjishi, pp. 190-91. To fulfill this objective, the government turned to 
the impoverished samurai of northeastern Japan. The official decree reads: “Samurai of Aomori, Miyagi, 
Saketa . . . and the old prefecture of Hakodate . . . will be recruited as tondenhei.” It is more than 
probable that the government selected these areas not only for their geographic proximity to Hokkaido, 
but also because samurai from these northern Aan had fought with the Tokugawa during the Restoration 
wars of 1867. 

26 This figure is based on the reports in the Hokkaidé shi (Tokyo, 1918), XXII, 1-9. 

27 Yoshikawa, S]K, p. 146. 

28 Approximately 310,971 ex-samurai received, in exchange for their military pensions, public bonds 
amounting to ¥113,000,000, Tsuchiya Takao and Ouchi Hydhei, ed., Meiji zenki zaisei shiryd shusei 
(Tokyo, 1932), IV, 121. 
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engage in business, the pitfalls of his scheme were obvious. Had the arrangement 
been enacted, the samurai would have been left with a sum of money which might 
easily have been lost. For Okuma’s plan could neither prevent samurai from spending 
the money all at one time, nor could it protect them from losing the cash in one 
financial gamble. Because of the dangers of Okuma’s recommendations, they were 
never adopted. Yet rejection by no means meant that Meiji statesmen failed to appre- 
ciate the pressing importance of protecting samurai bonds after 1876. 

As a more durable measure, one designed to protect samurai bonds either from 
financial slumps or human frailties, the government in 1876 revised the National 
Bank Regulations of 1872. The reform now allowed samurai who possessed public 
bonds to exchange them at the National Bank for paper notes which, in turn, would 
be used to establish a branch system of the bank. In other words, negotiable bonds 
held by samurai were to be used as security for investment in the development of 
branch banks. The government hoped to realize two aims: expansion of bank facilities 
and protection of samurai bonds and investments. In less than two years after the 
reform, approximately 148 branches of the National Bank were established. The 
breakdown of shareholders in 1878 also revealed that only 4,730 commoners (heimin)*° 
held ¥8,870,000 in stock, while 29,630 samurai and kazoku controlled 30,580,000 
worth of bank stock, most of which had been raised by the exchange of bonds for 
bank notes.*® By 1882 over seventy-five per cent of the stock in the banks was still 
in the hands of declassed samurai. Perhaps, the best evaluation of this program was 
made by Finance Minister Matsukata Masayoshi in 1883. In “A Memo Explaining 
the Way to Eliminate Bank Notes” addressed to the Dajékan, Matsukata pointed up 
the extremely close relationship between the bank regulation reform and the expan- 
sion of samurai rehabilitation after 1876. He argued that if the regulations had not 
been revised, the future market value of the samurai bonds would have surely depre- 
ciated, that samurai would have been forced into a life of financial despair and 
aimless wandering, and the government would have failed to meet one of its most 
compelling obligations. “If the government remained as an onlooker to the plight 
of the samurai,” he concluded, “it would have certainly meant that the government 
did not understand the relationship between peace and rebellion.”** In sum, Matsu- 
kata was confident that the establishment of bank branches had not only proved to 
be a preventive measure against rebellion, but also had contributed to the creation 


of a convertible currency. 


The Loaning of Rehabilitation Capital 

Many samurai were still far from realizing financial security. One contemporary 
source counted seven or eight samurai in every ten that had “fallen into poverty.”* 
Indeed, the problem of samurai poverty became a favorite subject of angry editorials 





29 The term used to denote commoner in the Meiji period is confusing. On more than one occasion 
low-ranking samurai (e.g. ashigaru, sotsu, chtigen, etc.) were officially merged with peasants and merchants, 
se that by 1878 it was difficult to determine what percentage of Aeimin originally had been commoners 
and what percentage were of samurai origin. 

80 Takahashi Kamekichi, Meiji Taishé sangy6 hattatsushi (Tokyo, 1929), p. 108. Cf. Tsuchiya Takao 
and Okazaki Saburé, Nihon shihonshugi hattatsushi gaisetsu (Tokyo, 1938), p. 103. 


31 Quoted in Yoshikawa, S]K, p. 161. 
32In the Okayama kenché shoz6 bunsho, there are a number of reports which reveal the impoverished 


conditions of the samurai of Bizen han. These reports, made by the prefectural Inspection Bureau 
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in the nation’s newspapers in the years following 1876. It was not uncommon to read 
editorials demanding that the problem of “samurai poverty be solved and greater 
attention be paid to the means by which they can be aided.” ** But despite the growing 
public awareness of and concern over the question of samurai poverty, it was obvious 
also that there were several good reasons for their poor financial position. For those 
who converted bonds into cash to invest in new companies, the uneasy economic 
conditions wrought by the financial vacillations of the late 1870’s and early 1880's 
undermined the stability and security of their ventures.** Then, too, there were always 
those samurai who, on converting their bonds into cash, found it difficult to manage 
their money because it was given to them in one lump sum. The samurai were never 
noted for their skill in financial affairs, and many former warriors evidently were 
not able to shake off habits common to the class before the Restoration. Once they 
were forced to confront the problem of making their own way, it is little wonder 
that so many lost their funds through mismanagement and dissipation. A public 
record of 1884 noted in this connection that “samurai lost all money despite their 
financial resources . . . and this was due chiefly to their lack of experience in a new 
way of life.”®° However, it would be misleading to conclude that financial failure 
was caused solely by a congenital weakness or a lack of experience. In some cases, the 
failure of samurai to succeed financially was due to the nature of Meiji society itself. 
The availability of short-term business opportunities and permanent employment 
was seriously narrowed by the natural limits of the Japanese economy. There were 
just so many jobs to be done and enterprises to be started. As Iwakura put it: “For 
half the class . . . there are no jobs to be done, no skills to be practiced . . . and 
consequently these samurai are forced to wander about the country and carry on 
the best they can.”** 

Meiji leaders, to be sure, were obliged to do more than merely insure the stability 
of samurai bonds. To meet the gnawing demands of samurai needs, the government 
worked out and launched what proved to be the most significant aspect of shizoku 
jusan—the loaning of rehabilitation capital in order to promote the expansion of 
industrial production. The idea of loaning capital for industrial purposes had its 
origins in suggestions made by Okubo and Iwakura, both of whom believed that the 
problem of samurai employment could be solved only through the expansion of 
industry.** Moreover, the use of samurai in the development of industry was easily 





(Junsatsushi), were usually in the form of an official plea or petition. One such case of 1883 claimed that 
the bulk of samurai in Okayama “were pressed into unemployment or into menial jobs such as pulling 
rickshas, while others spent their time in hunger, idleness, and dissipation. . . .” Poverty, however, is 
difficult to measure by Meiji standards. It would seem that the most acceptable criterion was unemploy- 
ment. Although there were many samurai who were unemployed, there were also many who were en- 
gaged in occupations which a decade earlier had been looked upon with disdain. Therefore, in describing 
poverty, the problem is in separating samurai who were actually unemployed from those who held “menial” 
jobs. See SSMH, IV, 70, 234; also, Yoshikawa Hidezé, “Meiji shonen shitsugy6 mondai” (“The problem 
of unemployment in the early Meiji period”), Keizaishi kenkyu, 14, (1935), No. 2. 

33 Sanyé shimpo (Sanyé News), September 18, 1880. 

34 Azuma, Meijt seisakushi, pp. 23-36, See also the more detailed account by Hachinoki Sawazenji, 
“Seinan sengd no infuréshon” (“The Inflation after the Satsuma Rebellion’), Keizaishi kenkyu, 22 (1933), 
No. 3. 

35 Quoted in Yoshikawa, MIKK, p. 604. 

36 Iwakurako nikki, Ill, 650. 

87 For the opinions of Okubo and Iwakura on industrialization and samurai employment, see Azuma, 
Meiji seisakushi, pp. 48-57, 62-89. 
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rationalized by those who believed that the former warriors were better fitted than 
either peasant or merchant to assume the responsibilities of Western-type industrial- 
ization because they were not burdened by traditional business techniques and 
methods.*® 

After 1876, and especially after the Satsuma Rebellion, the loaning of rehabilita- 
tion capital proved to be the government’s major method of dealing with the samurai 
problem. Certainly, financial aid had been given to the samurai before the abolition 
of pensions, but this activity was limited to the local level and consisted of grants 
(kafu) not loans (kashitsuke). The program to loan “official capital” to declassed 
samurai was inaugurated in March 1879 and continued until March 1890. The loans 
it provided bore various names at different times: kigyd kikin (promotion of business 
fund) from March 1879 to December 1882, kangy6d itakukin (encouragement of in- 
dustrial capital held in trust) from December 1882 to June 1885, and kangy6 shihonkin 
(encouragement of capital fund) from June 1885 to March 1890. Although there may 
have been some overlapping in the implementation of these three types of loans, there 
was little or no difference between them, for each category merely represented a cer- 
tain stage in the overall program. 

Originally, Okubo Toshimichi had suggested in 1878 that the government should 
raise money for industrial expansion by collecting the domestic debts owed to it.*® 
Though he intended this revenue to be used first for industrial expansion, the experi- 
ence of the rebellion in Satsuma prompted him to expand his original recommenda- 
tion to include shizoku jusan. While in granting these loans the government con- 
sidered any industry patterned after Western practice a respectable risk, certain 
qualifications had to be met. In general, (1) capital loans would be made to declassed 
samurai of various prefectures and cities who petitioned for the industrial loans; (2) 
capital loans would be granted to persons who demonstrated sufficient initiative to 
engage in industry and commerce; and (3) capital loans would be given to applicants 
bent on emigrating to Hokkaido.*® 

According to the contemporary “Roster of Rehabilitation Loans” (Jusan kin 
hashitsuke-ry6), the program of loans embraced a wide variety of companies and 
businesses. The most common loans, for example, were made to promote shipbuild- 
ing, school construction, the establishment of cement works, pottery shops, lacquer- 
ware factories, fertilizer concerns, saltworks, and home industries of all types. How- 
ever, the program also encouraged the construction of harbors, canals, railways, coal 
mines, and textile establishments; and soon lesser enterprises such as tea factories, 
sugar plants, fisheries, and match-works also passed under official patronage.* 





88 Takahashi, Meiji Taishé sangy6é hattatsushi, p. 103. Professor Takahashi has suggested that former 
samurai were far better equipped for Western-type enterprises than the traditional merchant. He feels that 
the merchant was hindered, at all turns, because of his committment to traditional methods of business 
practice and organization. Yet Takahashi is also aware of the fact that many samurai who tried their hand 
at a Western-type enterprise failed miserably. Nonetheless, there is abundant evidence to support his original 
contention, In this connection, one contemporary chronicle bore witness to a woeful, but typical story 
when it reported the following: “There were many samurai who took up the life of the merchant 
(chénin); many opened up curio shops, while others established restaurants, sakeya, tea rooms, fish 
markets, and the like. But these same men, either because of negligent partners or lack of experience, were 
not able to make sufficient gains with which to live . . . and lost their investments. Soon thereafter . . . 
many of these shops began to close.” SSMH, VI, 70. 

89 Okubo Toshimichi bunsho, V, 561. 

40 Yosmkawa, S]K, pp. 174-175. 

41 See the chart in Yoshikawa, S]K, pp. 190-193. 
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The rehabilitation loans were generally made directly through the individual 
prefectural and city administrations. In most cases, the loans were not made to indi- 
vidual entrepeneurs, but to associations, usually composed of samurai and commoners 
of the former Aan. In the eleven years in which such loans were granted, over 450 
samurai associations were formed specifically to recruit government aid in order 
to start some sort of enterprise. Quite naturally, these associations varied in size and 
scope, ranging from a handful of men to an entire clan. Owing to earlier experiences 
the industrial loans were designed not to rehabilitate idle and unemployed samurai 
individually, but rather to relieve great numbers of hard-pressed and jobless samurai. 
Again, according to the “Roster of Rehabilitation Loans,” the samurai associations in 
little more than a decade enlisted roughly 100,100 men, or about twenty-three per 
cent of the entire class.*? It might also be added that the program, while in effect, 
made available approximately 5,255,590 in loans for industrial and rehabilitative 
purposes. 


Conclusion 


The samurai problem, as it unfolded in the early years of the Meiji period, was 
clearly an economic one and was recognized as such by most Meiji leaders. Their 
solution of this problem, shizoku jusan, revealed in all its detail the profound eco- 
nomic dislocation of the declassed samurai. Yet it should not be assumed that the 
expansion of the Meiji economy and the subsequent rehabilitation program were 
ironclad guarantees for the continued financial security of the class. Relief of former 
samurai, it is well to recall, was but one of the major goals of the shizoku jusan. Any 
evaluation of the program must be based on this fact. Samurai rehabilitation, as a 
successful alternative to unemployment and poverty, fell short of its mark, for it 
often failed to provide the samurai with a permanent solution to his financial diffi- 
culties. The reasons for this failure were many. In reclamation projects, for example, 
there were no doubt many samurai who did not really intend “to break soil,” but 
hired people to cultivate the land after reclaiming was completed. Others intended 
merely to sell their plots once the land was cleared; while there were always those 
who abandoned the whole adventure as a total loss since they were clearly unable 
to endure the rigorous demands of agricultural life. Another element of the class 
responded sincerely to reclamation with the hope of pursuing a bucolic life but failed 
simply from lack of experience.** In business, commerce, and industry many samurai 
failed for similar reasons, while others were the victims of an immature economy in 
which only long-term investments had a chance to succeed. And, of course, the very 
nature of the class and its traditional outlook inhibited its successful adaptation to 
the new society. The fact that samurai were totally unequipped and unaccustomed 
to the demands of agriculture, commerce, or industry accounts in considerable meas- 
ure for their failure to bridge the gap between two conflicting ways of life.** Not- 





*2 This figure corresponds very closely to my own estimate which is based on the complete tables in 
Yoshikawa, S]K, pp. 553-567. 

48 Such was the case in Okayama prefecture when the reclamation of Kojima Bay enlisted 144 former 
samurai, none of whom by 1876 had made a satisfactory living from the allotted lands. Inoue Keishi, 
Kojimawan kaikonsho [A history of the reclamation of Kojima Bay], (Okayama, 1921), pp. 21-22. 

44 This does not refer to individual members of the class who did make a satisfactory adjustment to the 
changes of the day and went on to become entrepeneurs, policemen, teachers, bureaucrats, etc. Harootunian, 
“Japan and the Samurai Class,” PHR, pp. 260-263. 
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withstanding such reasons, it is more than probable that the large number of 
samurai businesses and endeavors which did fail were the result of inherent weak- 
nesses in the program itself. 

The more permanent result of the Meiji government’s rehabilitation policy was a 
by-product of it. Shizokw jusan touched broadly upon all major spheres of the Meiji 
economy. Therefore, there is a real relationship between the program and the gen- 
eral growth and development of the Japanese economy during the transitional years 
following the Restoration. In agriculture, the program opened up thousands of acres 
of useful grazing and farm lands and gave employment to over 20,000 samurai. 
Rehabilitation stimulated commerce by the creation of a network of branches of the 
National Bank. As for industry and business, government loans clearly encouraged 
many to try their hands in Western-type enterprises. At both national and prefectural 
levels, there was a virtual mushrooming of samurai businesses in the years between 
1876 and 1889, ranging from small companies (aisha) to large corporations (kabu- 
shiki kaisha), and employing thousands of former retainers as managers and labor- 
ers.” Finally, the government’s efforts contributed much to the settlement and 
development of Japan’s northernmost frontier, Hokkaido. 

That the program accomplished what the government intended is dubious. Yet, 
by erasing the dangers of class rebellion and relocating a large social group with no 
apparent function in an industrialized society, the Meiji government did realize a 
measure of success. Although Meiji statesmen did not provide the class with a satis- 
factory financial settlement, the program did allow sufficient time and suitable means 
for the adjustment of the samurai to the new age. By the late 1880's, the threat of class 


discontent had been removed, and the government could allow the program of 
rehabilitation to lapse. A new generation, far removed from the harsh realities and 
insecurities of the transitional years, was rapidly replacing the first generation of 
Restoration samurai. 





45 Some writers assert that one third of the laborers, or about 100,000, in the first two decades of the 
Meiji era were ex-samurai, But there is neither sufficient data nor adequate techniques with which to 
measure the precise number of samurai in the Meiji labor force. Indeed, it is even difficult to differentiate 
salaried laborers from those who had investments in the company in which they were employed, managers 
from workers, etc. See Yoshikawa, SJK, p. 541; Horie Yasuzd, Nihon shihonshugi no seiritsu (Tokyo and 
Kyoto, 1949), pp. 188-189; and Okdchi Kazuo, Reimeiki no Nihon rod6 undo (Tokyo, 1954), pp. 19-24. 





Asia through Asian Eyes: Parables, Poetry, 
Proverbs, Stories, and Epigrams of the 
Asian People. Compiled by Bxatpoon 
Dutncra with a Foreword by K. M. Pa- 
NIKKAR. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 
Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. 
296. Bibliography, Biographical Notes, In- 
dex. $5.75. 


Bhaldoon Dhingra, Indian playwright, poet, 
and journalist, ranged widely in time and place 
to gather material for this handsomely pro- 
duced anthology. Although the bulk of the 
selections are from the classical writings of 
India, China, Japan, and the Islamic countries 
of the Middle East, there is a sampling of the 
literature and folklore of Burma, Indo-China, 
and Indonesia, while the continuity of the great 
traditions is suggested by the inclusion of a few 
modern figures such as Tagore and Sri Auro- 
bindo. The principle of arrangement for this 
material is wholly topical—thought and reli- 
gion, the arts, literature, the state, society, 
everyday life, science—without any chrono- 
logical or geographic sequence being observed. 
The author’s intention in following this method 
was to show an “Asian” outlook on great areas 
of human existence, but in most of the sections 
it is difficult to see any such overarching con- 
cept. The exception to this is the one dealing 
with thought and religion, but here one sus- 
pects that the general pattern that emerges— 
the unity of the One and the Many, the differ- 
ent paths leading to a common goal—has been 
dictated by the compiler’s own irenic concern 
rather than by the nature of the sources. 

Perhaps the best section of Asia through 
Asian Eyes is the one on literature, where the 
juxtaposition of translations from Bilhana and 
Kalidasa with Cambodian and Laotian fables 
creates something of the sense of a living tra- 
dition that the editor seeks to convey. Unfor- 
tunately, the selections dealing with science are 
not very successful; the uninitiated reader is 
not likely to gain from them much indication 
of the scientific insights of India or China. A 
more general criticism of the book is the occa- 
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sional failure to identify the material closely 
enough to permit the interested reader to turn 
to the sources; “Vedic hymn” is not a very 
useful designation for an Indian quotation (p. 
214), nor is “China” for an interesting com- 
ment on painting (p. 144). 

While Asia through Asian Eyes may not con- 
tribute greatly to the editor’s hope of providing 
a means for understanding the foundations of 
traditional Asian society, on a more modest 
level its variety will give to most readers some 
things that are fresh and interesting. Some of 
the proverbial lore is necessarily obscure in 
translation, but the warning, from a Chinese 
source, that “if you see in your wine the reflec- 
tion of a person not in your range of vision, 
don’t drink it,” suggests the eminently sensible 
tone of much of the book, especially of the sec- 
tion entitled “Everyday Life.” 

Arns.iz T. EMBREE 
Columbia University 


American Trade with Asia and the Far East. 
Edited by Rosert F. Barr. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1959. Mar- 
quette Asian Studies I, Institute of Asian 
Studies, Marquette University. xix, 317. 
Tables. $9.00. 


This is a volume of essays which were orig- 
inally addresses at a Conference on American 
Trade with Asia and the Far East at Marquette 
University in Milwaukee in April 1958. It may 
be said of any such collection and it may be said 
of this, that the essays represent different ap- 
proaches and different points of view and that 
they are uneven in quality. It may not be said 
of every such collection but it may be said of 
this, that the essays in general are well in- 
formed, competently done, and convey much 
good sense. 

They are introduced by an excellent brief 
statement in which the editor goes swiftly and 
neatly over the whole array of matters sug- 
gested by the general subject and by his fellow 
essayists. Theory and broad features of policy 
are indicated without vigorous pursuit of the 
implications. What, for example, are the limits 
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of “conscious control” when a country is within 
“a network” of economic interdependence? Are 
not the requirements of economic interdepend- 
ence sometimes confused with the restrictions 
of colonialism? What, in the world of today, 
are the political conditions of the effective 
working of economic interdependence? A short 
introduction was not the place or time for a 
full discussion of such questions, but the editor 
points them out and gets things off to a healthy 
start. 

The first part of the volume presents essays 
on individual countries. Some of them are first 
rate sketches of the several economies. If there 
is doubt, read Fisher or Lerdau on Australia 
and New Zealand, de Beausset on Taiwan, 
Laursen on Pakistan, Morgan on Ceylon, Irvine 
on the Philippines, or Paauw on Indonesia. 

The second part of the volume is given the 
heading: Background Information and An- 
alysis. One wonders how the essay of Singer 
on economic development escaped location 
here. This second part presents statistics and 
general comment on the Asian economic scene 
with emphasis on relations with the United 
States. The exceptions to a general approach 
are Dowd’s plea for marketing research which 
has special reference to Japan, and Wu’s study 
of the Soviet “Economic Offensive” which 
really gives special attention to Communist 
China. 

In view of the fact that the whole volume is 
directed toward American trade and American 
economic relations in the Far East, two com- 
ments seem to be called for. The first is that 
surprisingly little attention is given to the fact 
that there is no trade between the United States 
and Communist China. The effect of the ex- 
clusion of Mainland China from the trade sta- 
tistics might have been pointed out even if it 
was felt that the Conference was not the appro- 
priate place for an examination and evaluation 
of this aspect of American economic policy. 

The second general comment is that Ameri- 
can private business investment in Asia is not 
directly dealt with as a problem of American 
policy. The subject is dealt with in the very 
first essay and by Rosen in the case of India, 
but its importance is not fully recognized. From 
the day of President Truman’s Point Four 
speech and under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, private investment has been strongly em- 
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phasized in official statements. The importance 
of private investment in fact has not been 
great. The Conference might well have given 
the matter more attention. 

This is a volume which will hardly be read 
straight through from cover to cover. At the 
same time, continuous attention to United 
States trade and policy make it more than a 
reference work on the various countries. And, 
of course, countries are brought into relation 
with each other by more than their trade with 
the United States. “The world economy,” says 
the quotogenic Singer (p. 171), “is not a game 
of poker, nor of musical chairs. It is much more 
like a party of mountaineers, roped together 
on their way to higher peaks.” The emphasis 
on mutual cooperation is to the point and the 
optimism is refreshing. 

C. F. Remer 
University of California, Berkeley 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far East. Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint UN/Unesco Seminar 
on Urbanization in the ECAFE Region, 
Bangkok, August 8-18, 1956. Edited by 
Puitre M. Hauser. Calcutta: UNESCO, 
1957. 286. Annexes. (paper) 


Most readers of the Journal of Asian Studies 
who are concerned with Asian cities are doubt- 
less already familiar with this book. For those 
who are not, it may be recommended as a use- 
ful summary, though not on the whole as a 
source either of new data or of new ideas. It 
would perhaps be unreasonable to expect either 
from the proceedings of such a conference; the 
summary presentation and discussion provided 
represent a successful attempt to bring together 
a variety of existing data and general analysis 
which have already been found valuable by 
students of urbanism. The form of most of the 
chapters—some general remarks, several refer- 
ences to existing studies, and a paragraph or 
two on each of a dozen or more Asian coun- 
tries, with some detailed supporting data— 
makes an article-length paper which remains 
little more than a broad survey, but that may 
often be a useful service. Of the eleven chap- 
ters, two are summary reports and conclusions 
prepared by Prof. Hauser, and nine, titled 
somewhat inappropriately “seminar papers,” 
are surveys of various aspects of urban develop- 
ment in Asia, prepared for the most part by 
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UN agencies. These chapters include brief 
treatments of matters such as “Demographic 
Aspects of Urbanization,” “Economic Causes 
and Implications of Urbanization,’ “Eco- 
nomic Development Policies . . . as a Factor 
Likely to Influence Urbanization Trends,” 
“Problems of Manpower and Productivity,” 
“Effects of Urbanization on Family Life,” and 
“Urbanization and Crime.” The Annexes list 
the participants and agenda of the conference, 
and UN documents relating to Asian urbaniza- 
tion. 

There is more repetition among many of the 
reports and papers than seems necessary, and 
some of the turgid prose of the first chapter 
makes unreasonable demands on the reader, 
especially in the otherwise useful discussion of 
push and pull factors in urbanization and of the 
over-urbanization which it is convincingly as- 
serted is characteristic of many Asian countries. 
These are however relatively small flaws in a 
collection which, if neither exciting nor pio- 
neering, does have wide value. 

Ruoaps MurPHEY 
University of Washington 


Confucianism in Action. Edited by Davin S. 


Nrvison and ArtHur F. Wricut. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1959. xiv, 
390. Notes, Index. $8.50. 


This third symposium volume sponsored by 
the Committee on Chinese Thought of the 
Association for Asian Studies includes contri- 
butions by W. T. De Bary, Benjamin Schwartz, 
Hui-chen Wang Liu, Denis Twitchett, C. K. 
Yang, James T. C. Liu, Charles O, Hucker, 
David S. Nivison, Joseph R. Levenson, John 
Whitney Hall, and Donald H. Shively. Almost 
all its essays, unlike those in the two preceding 
volumes, deal primarily with Sung and post- 
Sung China, in other words, with the China of 
Neo-Confucianism. A happy innovation, how- 
ever, is the inclusion of two very good studies 
(those by Hall and Shively) on Neo-Confucian- 
ism in Tokugawa and Meiji Japan. Like its 
immediate predecessor (Chinese Thought and 
Institutions, ed. J. K. Fairbank, Chicago, 1957), 
the volume’s primary concern is not philosophy 
as such, but rather the interplay between ideas 
and conduct, especially in the three fields of 
familial institutions, bureaucratic behavior, and 
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the power relations between monarch and the 
literati. 

The sort of intellectual-cum-social history 
attempted in this and the immediately preced- 
ing volume involves two kinds of difficulty. 
The first is that of interest. It is self evident 
that the generalized ideas of “everyman”— 
including those of the Confucian-educated 
office-holding kind of “everyman” who domi- 
nates this book—can rarely be as exciting as 
those of a Chu Hsi or other creative mind. 
How then to retain the reader’s interest while 
discussing such ideas? The answer, of course, 
is that the reader must be induced to measure 
them not simply qua ideas, but in terms of their 
total institutional setting. For the ideas of a 
society—even its banal ideas—acquire signifi- 
cance, and therefore interest, as soon as some 
degree of correlation (either positive or nega- 
tive) can be shown between them and the 
actual behavior of that society. How to demon- 
strate such a correlation is a challenging prob- 
lem handled with varying degrees of success 
by the contributors to this and the immediately 
preceding volume. 

A second difficulty, closely allied to the fore- 
going, is that of balance. From the experience 
of the preceding volume in particular, it would 
seem easier to write either a good institutional 
or a good ideological essay than one that is 
reasonably well balanced between the two. In 
this respect the present volume is more suc- 
cessful on the whole than its predecessor. On 
the whole, that is, but not wholly. Twitchett’s 
essay on the charitable estate of the Fan clan, 
for example, while excellent as a study in 
institutional history, really has very little to do 
with ideas except insofar as any human insti- 
tution is ipso facto a product of the human 
mind. 

Among the themes frequently expressed or 
implied in the contributions to Confucianism 
in Action, three in particular interested this 
reviewer. The first is the continuing impact of 
Legalist ideas and techniques upon bureau- 
cratic behavior until the end of the imperial 
epoch, despite Legalism’s formal demise as a 
school already in the Former Han dynasty. The 
tensions and ambivalences generated by con- 
flict between this residual Legalism and Con- 
fucian teachings are admirably analyzed in the 
contributions of Yang, Hucker, and James Liu. 
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A second theme, deservedly emphasized in 
Nivison’s Introduction and elsewhere, is that 
Confucianism, far from being a monolithic 
entity, has been a changing and many-sided 
phenomenon. Too often writers loosely use the 
term “Confucian” to the point where it comes 
to mean simply “Chinese” and thus loses mean- 
ingful content. The actual diversity of Con- 
fucianism is well demonstrated in the two 
Japanese essays, where we read, for example, 
how Confucianism was used by the Japanese 
to reinforce their own emphasis on military 
training. Or again, there is obviously a world 
of difference between Neo-Confucianism as a 
metaphysical system of philosophy—the system 
of Chu Hsi—and the widely publicized moral 
injunctions, precepts, and social attitudes which, 
in this book, often are termed Neo-Confucian. 

At this point, however, serious doubts arise. 
Granted that such injunctions, precepts, and 
attitudes were greatly emphasized during the 
Neo-Confucian period, does this really mean 
that they are peculiarly “Neo-Confucian” rather 
than more generally “Confucian”? This re- 
viewer remains skeptical and would point out, 
for example, that the inculcation of virtues like 
filial piety and feminine chastity, noted by Mrs. 
Hui-chen Liu as prominent in the clan rules 
of Ch‘ing and Republican times, has its much 
earlier forerunners in the many collected tales 
of exemplary sons, chaste widows, and the like 
going back to Han times. It would have been 
helpful to have included some essays on pre- 
Neo-Confucian Confucianism in this book so 
as to check upon the validity of the book’s 
thesis. 

Similar doubts arise in connection with a 
third theme stated or implied in several of the 
essays, namely the steady growth of despotism 
during the latter dynasties of the empire, alleg- 
edly prominent in Ming and culminating in 
Ch‘ing. As against this idea, it could be pointed 
out, for example, that one of the most con- 
spicuous features of Ming political life—the 
mass protests by dozens and even hundreds of 
officials against governmental corruption and 
the like—perhaps not merely reflects the des- 
potic state of government of that time, but 
equally testifies to the continuing vitality of a 
strongly anti-despotic tradition. The kind of 
government which in the eighteenth century 
permitted an imperial favorite like Ho-shen 
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(brilliantly treated in Nivison’s contribution) 
to acquire a fortune of eighty million taels 
within a score of years, is paralleled by the kind 
of government which in the first century B.C. 
permitted an imperial favorite like Tung Hsien 
to acquire one hundred million cash within the 
space of ten months. The Ch‘ien-lung proscrip- 
tion of literature in the eighteenth century is 
foreshadowed not only by numerous literary 
persecutions under the Ming, but also by the 
destruction of Taoist books under the Mongols 
and of the Han apocrypha (wei shu) under 
the Sui. As against the unjust punishments 
suffered by many Ming and Ch‘ing officials, 
we should remember that of the seven highest 
ministers who served Emperor Wu of the Han 
between 121 and 88 B.C., only one enjoyed a 
natural death; all the others were executed or 
committed suicide because of alleged offenses. 
The greatest governmental persecution of reli- 
gion occurred not under the last two dynasties, 
but several dynasties earlier, in the ninth cen- 
tury. And so on. In short, further study seems 
necessary before we may definitely conclude 
that despotism was a phenomenon increasingly 
characteristic of late imperial times, rather than 
one that fluctuated with the times according 
to particular individuals and circumstances. 

Space unfortunately prevents individual con- 
sideration of the remaining essays in a volume 
which, despite inevitable unevenesses, provides 
many valuable new insights into the behavioral 
patterns of Confucian China. Like its prede- 
cessors, it is attractively printed. This reviewer 
regrets, however, the practice of grouping all 
footnotes in one section at the rear of the book 
rather than in separate sections immediately 
after each essay. The Index could have been 
improved by inclusion of all, rather than many, 
of the names and titles mentioned in text or 
notes, and all, rather than most, of the Chinese 
characters for names and titles it does include. 

Derk Boppe 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wou Tso-t‘ien. By Nontem Toan and Louis 
Ricaup, Extrait du Bulletin de la Société 
des Etudes Indochinoises. Saigon, ‘1959. 
171. Distributed through Paragon Book 
Gallery, New York. $4.00. 


Louis Ricaud, Professor of Philosophy and 
a corresponding member of !’Ecole Frangaise 
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d’Extréme-Orient, and Nghiem Toan, Profes- 
sor at the Faculté des Lettres de Saigon, have 
collaborated to produce an annotated French 
translation of Empress Wu’s biography in the 
New History of the T‘ang Dynasty. The vol- 
ume, published in 1959, is excellently printed 
and a model of clarity. A facsimile of the orig- 
inal text is first made available, taken from the 
Ch‘ien-lung edition of the Twenty-Five His- 
tories photolithographed in Taipei, Taiwan 
from 1955 to 1957. This is followed by a gen- 
eral introduction. The biography is then pre- 
sented to the reader, with the original Chinese 
text on one side, punctuated and rendered char- 
acter by character into French, and the transla- 
tion of the passage and detailed annotation on 
the facing page. This admirable format serves 
a two-fold purpose, for Empress Wu’s biogra- 
phy becomes both an accessible primary refer- 
ence for interested historians and an invaluable 
textbook for students of sinology. In addition 
to this study of the Empress Wu, Professors 
Ricaud and Toan published an annotated trans- 
lation of the first five chapters of the Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms in 1959, entitled Les 
Trois Royaumes. A second volume has now 
appeared (April 1960; available through Para- 
gon Book Gallery, New York; $4). 

As Professor Ricaud points out in his intro- 
duction, this is the third volume about the 
Empress Wu to appear in recent years, fol- 
lowing Fitzgerald’s monograph The Empress 
Wu (Sidney, 1955) and Lin Yu-t‘ang’s fiction- 
alized novel Lady Wu (London, 1957). I re- 
viewed these books in the Journal of Asian 
Studies two years ago (August 1958; pp. 
617-19), and stated that authors Fitzgerald and 
Lin Yu-t‘ang differed in their conclusions be- 
cause of contrasting value judgments. Fitzger- 
ald praised Empress Wu because she ruled 
China effectively, while Lin Yu-t‘ang con- 
demned her because of her tyrannical treatment 
of court associates and inhuman cruelty to- 
wards palace opponents. The volume by Pro- 
fessors Ricaud and Toan, although the third 
on this subject, should be read first because it 
presents to the reader the primary source which 
provided the basis for Lin Yu-t‘ang’s Confu- 
cian-oriented interpretation. 

The authors have made a wise choice in 
selecting the revised biography of the Empress 
Wu in the New T‘ang History for translation 
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and analysis, though this is but one of several 
projected studies of this nature. As I remarked 
elsewhere, the biographies in the New T‘ang 
History “. . . sometimes are little more than 
literary revisions of the older texts, containing 
extraneous and rather unreliable material” 
(Levy, Harem Favorites of an Illustrious 
Celestial, p. 38). Empress Wu’s biography is 
a noteworthy exception to this generalization, 
for the version in the New Tang History is a 
much more lively account than its predecessor 
and fills in many gaps in our knowledge of 
events omitted in the earlier biography. There 
is one remarkable difference in relative cover- 
age, for while the biographies in each history 
are about of equal length, almost one half of 
the revised biography is devoted to describing 
how Empress Wu achieved influence prior to 
the death of her husband, Emperor Kao-tsung. 
The corresponding section in the Old Tang 
History is compressed into the initial paragraph 
or little more than one folio. (See Chiu T‘ang- 
shu, ch. 6). Empress Wu’s biography in Chiu 
T‘ang-shu is presented in the section for em- 
perors, while her revised biography is placed 
instead in the section for empresses and con- 
sorts. Perhaps to justify this decision, Ou-yang 
Hsiu and his collaborators devoted unusual at- 
tention to describing the devious and unscrupu- 
lous ways in which the Empress Wu first 
achieved power. To cite but one portion of the 
translation by Professors Ricaud and Toan (p. 
49): “... elle s’empressa de dérober |’autorité 
impériale, distribuant ses graces et ses largesses 
et agissant 4 sa guise en toutes choses sans 
redouter aucune conséquence de ses actes et 
sans retenue aucune.” This moral condemna- 
tion was repeated throughout the early pas- 
sages, and much of it was given in even greater 
detail by the Sung historian Ssu-ma Kuang, 
who stated that one minister predicted that 
disaster would befall the empire if this woman 
of the Wu clan became empress (Tzu-chih 
tung-chien 199.33a; I-wen yin-shu-kuan edi- 
tion, Taipei, 1956). However, as the translators 
mention in note 39, “... Elle fut peu a peu au 
courant de tout le détail des affaires et se révéla 
un bien plus remarkable administrateur que 
son faible époux, qu’elle supplanta dans toutes 
les décisions a prendre.” The conflict in inter- 
pretation remains, but the translation of Em- 
press Wu’s biography in the New T‘ang His- 
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tory provided the criticism of immoral conduct 
and supplied the rationale to be followed by 
later Chinese historians. 

The translators adhere to the spirit of the 
text and frequently embellish passages for the 
sake of readability rather than restricting them- 
selves to a literal word-for-word rendering. As 
a result, the French translation flows smoothly 
and can be read with pleasure by the non- 
specialized general reader. As one might expect, 
there are places in which a difference of opinion 
may arise as to the meaning of an obscure pas- 
sage, but these are relatively few and do not 
detract from the overall merits of the work. 
The text is placed before us, to analyze and 
compare, and therefore it becomes an invalu- 
able learning aid, useful for both individual 
and classroom analysis. The notes are an im- 
portant contribution to the study. They amplify 
historical allusions, supply missing biographical 
information, and clarify textual problems. Lin 
Yu-t‘ang’s book is occasionally cited as a source, 
but as the translators indicate (p. 55): “... son 
ouvrage est souvent tellement romancé qu'il 
est bien difficile de faire sur lui un fonds 
solide ....” The future translation of Empress 


Wu’s biography in the Old T‘ang History and 
relevant portions of Ssu-ma Kuang’s history 
by Professors Ricaud and Toan will make a 
definitive study by Western scholars of this 
important figure in Chinese history possible for 
the first time. 


Howarp Levy 
Taichung, Taiwan 


Accounts of Western Nations in the History 
of the Northern Chou Dynasty. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Roy ANpREW 
Mixter. Chinese Dynastic Histories Trans- 
lations, No. 6. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959. 83. Map. 


This small volume contains a piece of compe- 
tent, scholarly work. The text translated is the 
latter half of the section on foreign countries 
from Chapter 50 of the Chou shu or the History 
of the Northern Chou Dynasty (557-581) by 
Ling-hu Te-fen (583-666) and others. The 
accounts include not only several countries in 
Chinese Turkestan and nearby areas but also 
the Hephthalites and Persia. The first part of 
the chapter, on the Eastern Turks and the T u- 
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yu-hun, is not translated. The annotation is 
compact but complete in the sense that it cites 
most of the important references in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western languages. 

Unlike the earlier numbers of the translation 
series, this volume has a textual appendix, 
reproducing photographically pages from the 
Po-na edition of the Chou shu. To these, the 
author has added valuable notes comparing the 
text with parallel accounts found in six dynastic 
histories and the Tung tien. Collation of the 
text is important, because the Po-na edition, 
though printed in Sung times, is by no means 
free from errors. In one case, there is a peculiar 
mistake of having seven entirely irrelevant 
characters in two consecutive lines. As ex- 
plained in the note (page 67), this portion of 
the block must have been damaged and re- 
paired, resulting in the garbled text. In this 
as well as other, less conspicuous places, better 
readings can be supplied from parallel texts. 

Two corrections may be suggested for the 
translation. On page 13, the semi-technical term 
kuan-t‘ou* is incorrectly rendered “pinned 
across the top of the head.” It refers to a robe 
which one wears by “piercing one’s head 
through it,” ie., by pulling it over the head. 
The term is found in several other histories. In 
Han shu 28B.39b, kuan-t‘ou is glossed by Yen 
Shih-ku as a sort of pull-over. In his famous 
article “Le Fou-nan” (BEFEO 3, 1903, p. 268) 
Pelliot translates the term as “(une piéce de 
toile au travers de laquelle) passait la téte.” 
The text is Liang shu 54.7b. Here kuan-t'ou 
shan, “pull-over robe,” is synonymous to kuan- 
tou i, “pull-over garment” in Hou Han shu 
116.19b. On page 15, the precious stone se-se 
is translated as “emerald” with reservation. 
According to H. T. Chang who goes deeply 
into this problem in his Shih-ya,” 1927, pp. 63- 
go, se-se should be identified with sapphire, 
rather than emerald as suggested by Laufer. 

Incidentally, attention may be called to a 
recent article “On the Nationality of the Eph- 
thalites” (Memoirs of the Research Department 
of the Toyo Bunko 18, 1959, pp. 1-58) by 
Kazuo Enoki, who advances the theory that 
the Hephthalites or Ephthalites may have been 
Iranian. 

LiEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 
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The Siege at Peking. By Peter FLeminc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 273. $4.00. 


Peter Fleming is a versatile writer whose 
books deal with subjects ranging from Brazil- 
ian Adventure to My Aunt’s Rhinoceros. The 
present book represents his major adventure 
into Chinese history, and he brings to it his 
pungent literary style and his skill in telling 
interesting stories. The work is largely based 
upon the memoirs of eyewitnesses and recent 
scholarly publications on the subject. The au- 
thor also consulted the private papers of Sir 
Claude MacDonald, British Minister in Peking 
during the Boxer crisis, and the diary of Dr. 
G. E. Morrison, the Times (London) corre- 
spondent, who participated in the defense of 
the Legations; but these sources, while provid- 
ing material for a more detailed description of 
the author’s two British heroes, have shed no 
new light on the important issues. 

If the volume adds little to our knowledge, 
it is a vivid reconstruction of the Boxer crisis. 
The author traces the story of the Boxer move- 
ment to the aggression of the foreign powers, 
the conflicts between the Chinese Christians 
and the villagers, and the policies of the 
Manchu Court. Of more significance is his 
graphic account of the situation of the Lega- 
tions on the eve of the siege, the intrigues of 
the foreign Ministers, and the rivalry between 
the powers in the pursuit of glory and prestige 
during the invasion of Peking. The author 
tends to justify the decision of the British 
Minister to request the dispatch of forces to 
Peking under the command of Admiral Sey- 
mour, and accepts the view that the Chinese 
proposal to escort safely the foreign Ministers 
to Tientsin meant only treachery. Since these 
are ponderous problems upon which hinge the 
responsibility for the Boxer crisis, it is regret- 
table that Mr. Fleming has not gone into the 
Chinese source materials to ascertain the truth. 

There is no indication that the author has 
studied the original Chinese materials. Con- 
cerning the Chinese side of the story, he relies 
on works published in English. Much of his 
Chinese material is quoted from the reviewer’s 
The Boxer Catastrophe, with many passages 
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of translation taken without acknowledgement. 
This is not only misleading but quite confusing, 
for the author also quotes, without clearly indi- 
cating the source, from such doubtful works as 
The Diary of His Excellency Ching-shan and 
Wu Yung’s The Flight of an Empress. 
CuEsTER TAN 

New York University 


Dragon and Sickle. By Guy Wint. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 93. Appen- 
dices, Maps, Index. $2.50. 


The end of the first decade of Communist 
rule in China has been the occasion for a num- 
ber of new scholarly and popular attempts to 
understand the fundamental causes and prob- 
able future developments of this movement. 
For some time now students of the area have 
relied fundamentally on the works of John K. 
Fairbank, Benjamin Schwartz, Robert North, 
and Harold Isaacs, to name only a few of the 
outstanding writers in the field, and there is 
little doubt that most of these studies remain 
fundamentally accurate in their descriptions 
and analyses of the period leading to the final 
collapse of the Nationalist government. 

With it all, however, there has been a serious 
need for a sophisticated book suitable for the 
intelligent lay reader with little time and only 
passing interest in the area. This is not to say 
that there has been a lack of popularly written 
apologies for both sides; as a matter of fact, 
it is because the work of Freda Utley and much 
American press comment received such a wide 
popular hearing that the need became all the 
greater. Strangely, until Guy Wint’s unfor- 
tunately titled Dragon and Sickle became avail- 
able, almost nothing of any quality covering 
the actual Communist Revolution in China has 
been presented for the non-academic reader. 
Both the price and the hard cover, however, 
may keep it out of the hands of those whom it 
would help the most. 

It is important that the reader be reminded 
of whom this book should serve. Certainly the 
attempt to explain “How the Communist Revo- 
lution Happened in China” in ninety-six small 
pages with large print, coupled with an almost 
total disregard for documentation and bibliog- 
raphy, preclude its usefulness in any but the 
most superficial academic situations. 

There are certain points made by Professor 
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Wint which deserve further discussion. I would 
question, certainly, the implication that “dis- 
putation” was a characteristic peculiar to the 
Chinese Communist Party in contrast to the 
Russian (page 19). Theoretical disputation 
was, I believe, fundamental to the founding 
and promotion of the Russian party as well. 

I would also take issue with Professor Wint 
over his suggestion that early Chinese Com- 
munists “were inhibited from striking out with 
ideas of their own in case they should seem to 
be accepting the principle that they belonged 
to second-class countries which needed a sec- 
ond-class communism” (pages 21-22). Even 
if we grant that originality in much of early 
Chinese Communist thought was lacking, and 
Professor Schwartz’s work leads me to doubt 
this, I still can think of nothing in the writings 
of the party theoreticians which can support 
the statement of Wint’s that “they resented the 
idea that tactics other than those suitable in 
Europe might be suitable in Asia.” 

Despite these relatively unimportant weak- 
nesses, parts of the first half of the book and 
most of the latter half are excellently done. 
Few writers, for example, have pointed out the 
great weakness of the Kuomintang as suc- 
cinctly and clearly as has Wint. Many writers, 
in their justified abhorrence of the corruption 
within the Kuomintang and their awareness of 
the impact of the Japanese invasion, have over- 
looked the fact that heterogeneity, the national- 
ist appeal, virtually prevented the Kuomintang 
from developing a coherent social policy. The 
Kuomintang was, as Professor Wint says, com- 
mitted to China’s place among the nations, and 
not to any workable program leading to an im- 
provement in the daily lives of the Chinese 
people. 

Wint’s analysis improves as he treads new 
areas. The chapters in which Chinese Com- 
munism is related to the general situation in 
Asia are marred only by the failure to note 
how the idea of the “United Front” was in- 
corporated by other Asian Communists in di- 
rect imitation of the Chinese experience. The 
last two chapters move beyond the limited use- 
fulness of the early part of the book and the 


author’s concluding sentences deserve ponder- 
ing: 


The Communist campaign in Asia will prob- 
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ably continue during our generation; and certainly 
we have not seen an end of the diverse patterns 
which it takes. In the future, China and Russia 
may diverge in their strategy, and even in their 
interpretation of Communism, much further than 
they have so far done. Communism may be furtive 
and conspiratorial but its large strategy is plain 
for anyone to see. The only difficulty is that there 
is so much to watch, and the scene is so colourful, 
that the simple outline of the pattern is not always 
apparent. Moreover, it is apt to be blurred by the 
ever-recurring hope—hope never yet fulfilled—that 
the asperities of Communism are weakening, and 
that Communists will be content to become demo- 
cratic. That hope is the Communists’ best weapon. 
Attan A. Spitz 


Michigan State University 


Time Runs Out in CBI. By Cuarres F. Ro- 
MANUs and Rivey Sunpertanp. U, S. 
Army in World War II: History of the 
China-Burma-India Theater. Washington, 
D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory, Department of the Army, 1959. xvii, 
428. 

This is the third and final volume in a sub- 
series of the history of the United States Army 
in World War II devoted to the China-Burma- 
India Theater. Bearing a somewhat more 
cryptic title than its predecessors—Stilwell’s 
Mission to China (1953) and Stilwell’s Com- 
mand Problems (1956)—it carries the story 
from Stilwell’s recall in October 1944 to its 
portentous conclusion on V-J Day. The authors 
have held to the high standards they set them- 
selves in the earlier volumes despite mounting 
complexities in the record itself and interpre- 
tive problems that would tax the most judicious 
minds. The account is candid and complete 
within its limits. That is, it is a record of the 
Army Ground and Service Forces, primarily. 
The Air Force, various technical services, and 
other national forces are left to their own stories 
and interpretations. 

The central theme of these final months was 
the effort of Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer and his staff 
to devise means for successful cooperation with 
the Chinese command in building a better Chi- 
nese army. Formidable obstacles blocked his 
way. He had taken command of U. S. forces 
in China at the moment it was separated, as a 
theater, from the Burma-India sector, thus 
complicating his reliance on a base area from 
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which all supplies were flown into China. He 
inherited the residual effects of both the Stil- 
well-Chiang impasse and the bitter Stilwell- 
Chennault feud. 

His new command confronted him immedi- 
ately with two major tasks. The first was to 
try to hold the strategic Kweilin airbase in 
south-central China, one of the Japanese ob- 
jectives in their southward drive from Hankow 
to eliminate forward bases from which the 
Fourteenth Air Force was hurting shipping and 
land operations. The second was to take steps 
toward defending the Kunming area, the China 
terminus of the Hump airlift and the chief sup- 
ply dump for the China Theater. The Japanese 
advance was already threatening this strategic 
center. 

The threat materialized. By December 1944 
the Japanese had thrust deep into the south- 
west, knocking out airfields en route, and had 
wheeled to the northwest to a point perilously 
close to a fork in the road where Chungking, 
China’s wartime capital, lay just to the north 
and Kunming just to the west. Wedemever’s 
problems at this critical moment in mobilizine 
adequate defences and in inducing Chiang and 
his staff to focus appropriate attention and 
energies on the crisis disclosed some, at least, 
of his most frustrating and persistent handicaps. 

He needed transport planes from India. But 
Mountbatten and the British fought his request 
because their Burma operations depended 
totally on U. S. transports. He called for two 
specially trained and equipped Chinese divi- 
sions from India, but moving them over the 
Hump would seriously curtail Hump tonnage 
of indispensable supplies. Dealings with the 
Burma-India Theater were fractious and costly 
in precious time and energy. Chiang was arbi- 
trary in his decisions and orders, and often un- 
communicative with his American Chief of 
Staff. Wedemeyer had to contend with a mainly 
useless and inordinately expensive B-29 Com- 
mand over which he had no control. Even 
worse, he had to contend with a proliferation 
of intelligence groups—U. S., British, and Chi- 
nese—several of which he knew nothing about, 
whose orders circumvented his command. As 
for the Chinese generally, they had “no con- 
ception of organization, logistics, or modern 
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warfare,” he reported to General Marshall in 
December 1944. 

The Japanese flood in China crested in mid- 
December and began receding. The Imperial 
forces had overreached themselves. Wede- 
meyer’s objective shifted, then, to mobilizing 
and training 36 crack Chinese divisions and to 
devising joint strategies for securing a port on 
the South China coast as a stage in the pro- 
posed Allied overland approach to Japan. 

Meanwhile, a second campaign had been 
underway in northern Burma opening the Ledo 
road from Assam, and continuing thence into 
Kunming. This Burma-India Theater opera- 
tion, fulfilling Stilwell’s dedication to an over- 
land supply line to China—while intimately re- 
lated to the issue of China’s survival—presents 
a sharply contrasting story to that of the China 
Theater. In a sense, it issues in success. But it 
is significant of the authors’ candor that the 
futility of that tragically wasteful miscalcula- 
tion is not lost on the careful reader. 

The viewpoint of this account is ostensibly 
that of theater headquarters. But the viewpoint 
is frequently abandoned—because of the na- 
ture of the sources—for that of the slogging GI 
or muleteer in the Burma jungles. Often the 
reader finds himself moving from foxhole to 
foxhole, inching over the next low ridge. De- 
tail is excessive. The viewpoint is abandoned, 
almost inevitably, also, in the other direction as 
issues are debated among the Joint Chiefs, the 
British Chiefs, and among heads of state. 

That the full story of the CBI in these clos- 
ing months is not here needs re-emphasis. 
Against a background of Air Force experience 
in China—lowly though it was—in that period, 
this reviewer finds that, in finishing the book, 
the reader is still very much on his own in as- 
sembling all the components of that complex 
wartime episode. 

This volume has benefited, as the earlier ones 
did not, from manuscript histories prepared by 
historical sections in many units in both the 
Burma-India and China Theaters. Generally, 
holding to professional standards of research 
and documentation, the histories provided de- 
tailed reliable records and collections of docu- 
ments on which our historians have extensively 
relied. Although using personal papers less 
than with the first two volumes, they acknowl- 
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edge that Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley’s papers 
have been used broadly for this period in the 
CBI. A number of principal figures read parts 
of the manuscript and contributed critiques. 

One could cavil at occasional observations. 
The successful Salween campaign “was the 
first time in the history of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions that the Chinese forces had driven Japa- 
nese troops from an area...” (p. 135). Surely 
many Chinese would remind us that though 
Taierchwang in April 1938 was no campaign, 
it is remembered as the first bright moment of 
triumph of Chinese arms and bravery over the 
Japanese. 

Only the specialist will stay with the whole 
of this account. Yet the style and pace com- 
mend large sections to the general reader. The 
authors have accomplished a remarkable feat 
in arranging such a mass of detail into so 
judiciously balanced and readable a record. 


MELvILLE KENNEDY 


Bryn Mawr College 


Die Steuergestzgebung der Nara-Zeit. By 
Hans Aparsert Detrmer. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 155. Appendix, 
Bibliography. D.M. 16 (paper). 

This study was prepared under the direction 
of Horst Hammitzsch, and it appears as the 
first number in a series of monographs on the 
history, culture, and language of Japan entitled 
Studien zur Japanologie. It consists of transla- 
tions of the portions of the Y6rd Code of 718 
which bear on the system of taxation that was 
established to support the ritsu ryd system. The 
standard reference for this in Western lan- 
guages has been G. B. Sansom’s “Early Japa- 
nese Law and Administration” which appeared 
in TAS] in 1932 and 1934. Sansom made no 
claim of completeness for his work, and de- 
scribed it modestly as “expanded notes designed 
to give a general idea of the nature of the 
Code.” Of the portions Sansom summarized, 
one, the Law of Households (ch. 8, koryé, 
45 articles: TAS] 2nd Ser., XI, Dec. 1934, 134- 
149) reappears in Dettmer, 73-104. Compari- 
son of the two shows that Sansom’s “notes,” 
although they do omit a few passages, are 
nevertheless far more full and adequate than 
his disclaimer would suggest, for nothing of 
real substance is left out. The other sections 
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Dettmer translates have not been available be- 
fore; they are the Law of Fields (ch. 9, 
denryé, 37 articles, 105-123), and the Labor 
Tax (ch. 10, buyaku ryé, 39 articles, 124-152). 

Dettmer’s introduction summarizes the con- 
tents of the tax codes and draws on the writ- 
ings of Japanese authorities for amplification. 
His work has more caution than imagination. 
Except for an occasional reference to Baldzs he 
foregoes any comparison with the Chinese 
models on which the codes were based, and 
he allows himself no speculation on the extent 
to which the codes may or may not have been 
implemented. As a result one operates in some- 
thing of a vacuum. Nevertheless these careful 
translations, buttressed as they are with all the 
best citations and commentary, serve a very 
useful purpose in bringing to life the hopes of 
the seventh and eighth century reformers. One 
is impressed anew by the meticulous attention 
the administrative codes gave to detail and by 
their concern with the values of a stable 
bureaucratic society of the Chinese type. In 
kory6 33 (Dettmer 98) provincial governors 
are instructed to make an annual trip of in- 
spection in which they will investigate customs, 
look into the health of those over one hundred 
years of age, investigate and correct abuses in 
punishments, promote the teaching of the five 
relationships, and select those known for their 
love of study, of the Way, and for character and 
loyalty, for service in the capital. China is thus 
always in mind, and in one phrase (duyaku 
ryd 10, Dettmer 137) one finds the wording 
“unlike the way this is handled in China.” 
There is also a good deal of evidence of a con- 
cern to attract and retain the labor force. Those 
who return from refuge among the “outer 
barbarians” receive a period of respite from 
the tax in goods, and slaves who flee from 
outer areas are free upon arrival. Nor is it diff- 
cult to see why flight from the taxes here de- 
tailed was frequently attempted. The tables of 
local products assessed by area (buyaku ry6 1, 
Dettmer 124-129) show how carefully every- 
thing of possible use was itemized, and pro- 
visions for sickness and death while on corvee 
duty (buyaku ry6é 26, 32) serve to remind one 
of the fate that awaited many so conscripted. 

This little book is, then, a useful introduc- 
tion to the problems involved in the history of 
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early Japan, and one hopes the author will 
consider it preliminary to a larger and more 
analytical work. 

Marius B. JANSEN 
Princeton University 


Essays on Japanese Economy. By SuiceTo 
Tsuru. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1959. iv, 236. Index. $3.95. 


Western students of Japan’s economy owe a 
debt to all Japanese economists who open 
doors to our knowledge of their country by 
presenting the results of their researches and 
analyses in a European language. Professor 
Tsuru, who writes lucidly and concisely in 
English, has a special claim on our gratitude. 
In this book he has gathered together a num- 
ber of papers written at various periods during 
the last twenty years. Part I contains six papers 
on “current affairs” (i.¢., on Japanese economic 
conditions since the second world war); Part II 
is composed of two long papers of historical in- 
terest. Professor Tsuru is not content with 
mere description, and in every case he applies 
the tools of economic analysis to the situations 
he examines. 

It is inevitable that the constituents of a 
book so constructed should vary in interest and 
importance. Some of the chapters have an en- 
during value to any student of Japanese eco- 
nomic affairs while others, though informa- 
tive and useful at the time when they were 
written, have been overtaken by events or by 
later knowledge of the situations described. For 
instance, of the historical chapters, that entitled 
“Economic Fluctuations in Japan: 1868-1893,” 
(which is a reprint of an article published in 
The Review of Economic Statistics in 1941) 
will be acclaimed by students of business cycles 
in general as well as by specialists in Japanese 
economic history. Here Professor Tsuru has 
skilfully combined historical narrative, statisti- 
cal evidence, and analysis. On the other hand, 
as the author himself realises, the other his- 
torical chapter, “Japan’s Economy under the 
Strain of the China Incident,” was written (in 
1941) at a time when judgment was necessarily 
biassed by the circumstances of the moment 
and when important facts were not available. 
Like many other writers, Professor Tsuru 
clearly underestimated the strength of the Japa- 
nese economy for sustaining a great war, and 
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he overestimated the social tensions which the 
war had created. This is not a criticism so 
much of the article itself as of the author’s de- 
cision to give it a place in this book. 

The same unevenness is to be found in the 
articles on the current situation. To illustrate, 
it may be suggested that there was little point 
in reprinting the first article, “Towards Eco- 
nomic Stability in Japan.” Here the author, 
writing in 1949, discussed the possibility of 
achieving a stable and viable economy by 1953, 
and, as we now know, these plans were overset 
by the outbreak of the Korean war. It is true 
that many of the issues debated remain relevant 
today; but it might have been better to discuss 
them in a different context. On the other hand, 
the chapters entitled “The Strength and Weak- 
ness of the Japanese Economy,” “Internal In- 
dustrial and Business Trends,” and “Employ- 
ment in Japan” (especially the latter) are of 
enduring interest and deserve close study. Here 
and there, even in these chapters, Professor 
Tsuru’s statements are open to qualification. 
Thus, while it is generally admitted that “we 
cannot explain Japan’s high rate of saving in 
the latter nineteenth century in terms of im- 
portation of foreign capital,” it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that “all the foreign capital she al- 
lowed herself to import was the meagre £3.2 
million from England in the early 1870’s mainly 
for the construction of the first railroad.” Some 
account should also be taken of the import of 
working capital by foreign merchants and 
banks during this period, even though it was 
on a modest scale. Again, the contention that 
the economy “could be highly dynamic so long 
as Japan fought and won wars” (p. 42) does 
not seem consistent with the statement (on p. 
54) that “the Japanese economy, by its very 
nature, is of the kind which can benefit, per- 
haps more than any other country can, from 
the peaceful and unrestricted trade among dif- 
ferent nations.” At times a slight tendentious- 
ness can be detected in the arguments, and this 
occasionally detracts from the scholarly worth 
of these papers. But at his best, as in his il- 
luminating analysis of “latent unemployment” 
and in his speculation about the possibility of 
providing employment for future additions to 
the Japanese labour force, Professor Tsuru suc- 
ceeds in giving most valuable help to those 
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Westerners who are trying to understand his 
country’s economic problems. 

G. C. ALLEN 
University College, London 


Japanese Buddhism. By Cuartes Evtor. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1959. xxxiv, 
449. Index. 


Oddly enough, though clearly a photoreprint, 
there is nothing in the book under review to 
indicate this fact, nor is there any copyright 
information about a work widely known since 
its first appearance in the late ‘twenties. We can 
tell from the present volume only that the orig- 
inal was printed in London. 

The book begins with a “memoir of the au- 
thor,” written by Sir Harold Parlett and en- 
titled In piam memoriam. The memoir, in 
keeping with the choice of Latin for the title, 
is couched in a Victorian prose enough both 
to delight and amaze the reader at the mere 
thought that anyone was still writing that kind 
of English after World War I. For example, 
on p. xxxii, in reference to Eliot’s tour of duty 
as British ambassador in Tokyo, we read as 
follows: 


In his own habits of life simple, and in secret 
averse from social pomps with their burdensome 
paraphernalia of ceremonial, he nevertheless more 
than worthily upheld the hospitable traditions of 
the Embassy, though it must also be confessed that 
in an atmosphere of banalities he was prone to be- 
come abstracted and to retire within himself. He 
could speak wittily and well when occasion or 
duty demanded; but he preferred silence to speech- 
making; and he was probably at his best and hap- 
piest in limited gatherings of his more intimate 
friends and acquaintances, when he would readily 
expand, to delight his listeners with the infinite 
variety of his information, his pungent comment, 
and the humour and fecundity of his anecdote. 


Nevertheless, with all due allowance to eulogy, 
Parlett paints the portrait of an unquestionably 
learned man who, though he never married, 
did spend most of his adult life in the diplo- 
matic service, and yet found enough leisure to 
amass a staggering quantity of erudition. 

The work itself is divided into three Books, 
entitled A Survey of Buddhism in India and 
China, History of Japanese Buddhism, and The 
Sects and Their Doctrines, respectively. Already 
in the first of these one has a preview of what 
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the book will be like. Having devoted much of 
his life to the study of Hinduism and Indian, 
specifically Pali, Buddhism, Eliot shows him- 
self to be on very solid ground in dealing with 
this subject. The moment he crosses over into 
China, however, the ground becomes somewhat 
shaky. His ability to read Chinese can never 
have amounted to very much, and what he has 
to say on the subject of Chinese Buddhism 
comes from works in European languages, 
whether of European or of Japanese proven- 
ance, all of them pioneering works at best and 
mere tracts at worst. Nothing, for example, is 
said about “Buddho-Taoism” in early mediae- 
val China, nothing about the problems of trans- 
lation of Buddhist scriptures into Chinese, 
nothing about the relations between Church 
and State, and so on. Instead, the author takes 
certain of the sects of Japanese Buddhism and 
attempts to trace them back to their Chinese 
antecedents. This is a questionable method, 
since division of the Buddhist Church into 
“sects” (far from a reasonable approximation 
of the untranslatable tsunmg) is much less valid 
for China than for Japan. Also it is a hazard- 
ous method, since several Chinese Buddhist 
schools might and did claim one and the same 
great name (e. g., Kumirajiva, Hui-yiian, Seng- 
chao, etc.) for their own doctrinal family tree. 

One might mention in passing that the first 
141 pages of a 431-page text ostensibly devoted 
to Japan deal with India. Nonetheless, within 
the scope of the knowledge of the subject avail- 
able in the 1920’s, it is a very fine presentation, 
and might well be read with profit even in the 
1960’s. The final chapter, dealing with Nichi- 
ren, was written by Sir George Sansom. 

The treatment of Buddhism in Japan is open 
to the same criticisms, though to a lesser degree, 
than the brief section dealing with China. Par- 
lett, Eliot’s own Boswell, says of him that “he 
came too late in life to that most difficult and 
complicated of Oriental languages, Japanese” 
(p. xiv). Here, no doubt, is the key to the 
matter. Had Eliot known Chinese and Japa- 
nese as he knew Sanskrit and Pali, and had the 
years been vouchsafed to him, we might per- 
haps have had an epoch-making volume on the 
subject as early as the ‘thirties. One gathers that 
he knew enough of the Japanese written lan- 
guage to follow someone else’s reading, pro- 
vided that his reader could explain to him as 
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he went along. It will be readily evident that 
with that limited command of the idiom one 
does not plough through the thousands upon 
thousands of pages that confront the serious 
student of this subject. In such cases Eliot’s ex- 
position of a particular detail would be no 
better than his reader’s ability to explain it to 
him. For the rest he was thrown upon a litera- 
ture written in English largely for purposes of 
popularization and/or proselytization. 

The haphazard way in which Eliot came by 
his information concerning Japanese Buddhism 
is manifest throughout the book. For instance, 
when giving Japanese proper names or Bud- 
dhist technical terms, he sometimes gives the 
appropriate Chinese characters, sometimes not. 
The choice is not based on whether the word 
is well known or obscure, for occasionally one 
encounters a polysyllabic phrase that has no 
meaning at all when given in bare romaniza- 
tion. Where Chinese names and phrases are 
concerned there is a similar ambiguity of treat- 
ment, At times the Wade-Giles transcription 
alone is given, at times the Hepburn alone, at 
times both, any of these either with or without 
Chinese characters, or the characters without 
any transcription. It is evident that when Eliot’s 
own source gave the characters he handed them 
on to his readers, but that otherwise he made 
no particular effort to ascertain them. As a 
result he serves the purposes neither of the 
scholar nor of the layman. 

Lastly, and this is perhaps the most serious 
deficiency, there is a great amount of overlap 
and needless repetition. This is particularly 
true in connection with the treatment of the 
great sectarian movements. One section of the 
work is supposed to tell their history, another 
to describe their doctrines. Since for obvious 
reasons it is not possible to keep the two strictly 
apart, much of what appears in the one section 
is inevitably repeated in the other. In the worst 
cases the description of the doctrine has very 
little to do with doctrine and is simply a retell- 
ing of the history. 

It has been the unhappy fate of Far Eastern 
Buddhism that its Occidental describers give 
either a bare repetition of doctrinal catchwords 
that do not touch on vital matters, or an account 
of the role of the Church in the society that 
leaves unanswered the cardinal question, What 
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is Japanese (or, for that matter, Chinese) Bud- 
dhism? 

Leon Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


A History of the Catholic Church in Japan. 
By Josep Jennes. Missionary Bulletin Se- 
ries 8, Tokyo: Committee of the Apos- 
tolate, 1959. 272. 


The history of the Catholic Church in Japan 
is as old as the record of Western relations with 
Japan. Joseph Jennes, having in mind the needs 
of missionaries newly arrived in Japan, has 
sought to reduce this ecclesiastical history to its 
“essential outlines.” He has, on the whole, 
succeeded. 

Approximately two thirds of Jennes’ work is 
understandably devoted to the events and 
problems of the “Christian Century” (1549- 
1639). The main themes of his treatment are 
familiar. He has, however, culled and skilfully 
used much newly revealed data drawn from 
the highly specialized research papers pub- 
lished in recent years by primarily Church 
scholars. Especially enlightening are his expo- 
sitions of doctrinal, terminological, and mar- 
tyrological matters which are usually discussed 
with less lucidity in secular studies. The vicissi- 
tudes of the crypto-Christians during the long 
Age of Seclusion are dealt with skimpily, sug- 
gesting the desirability of further investigation. 
The final portion of the book is perhaps overly 
concerned, to the neglect of other problems, 
with the re-establishment of the apostolate in 
mid-nineteenth century. 

English is apparently not Jennes’ mother 
tongue. His numerous misspellings and stylis- 
tic awkwardnesses do not, however, really im- 
pair the worth of his study. The select bibli- 
ography and the detailed index enhance its 
general usefulness. 

Hyman Kus.in 
Brooklyn College 


A Century of Protestant Christianity in Japan. 
By Crarres W. Ictenart. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 350. 
Index. $3.00. 


“In 1959 Japan completes a hundred years of 
history as a modern nation, and with it the 
Protestant Christian movement reaches it{s] 
centennial.” So begins the Preface. Written for 
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the Centenary Campaign of the National Chris- 
tian Council for Japan, the book ill-conceals the 
stress of the publication deadline. 

But the scholar should not dismiss this as 
another panegyric on missionaries. Useful ma- 
terial and insight are provided on missionary- 
Japanese relations, on schisms among Japanese 
Protestants, and on issues involving Christian 
conscience and nationalist sentiment. Of par- 
ticular interest is Dr. Iglehart’s account of the 
samurai converts in the early Meiji period. 
They imparted a special dynamic quality to 
Japanese Protestantism which they embraced 
in part as a social protest. The Western litera- 
ture on Japan’s cultural history is also enriched 
by new light shed on the thoughts of men such 
as Niishima Shimeta, Uchimura Kanzo, and 
Uemura Masahisa. The historical treatment 
suggests why Protestantism has made relatively 
little progress in contemporary Japan. 

Unfortunately the book is devoid of foot- 
note references or bibliography, though it is 
apparent that it was written from a considera- 
ble fund of information. The political sketches 
are imprecise, but the evaluation of Protestant- 
ism is commendably objective despite the au- 


thor’s personal involvement in promotion of 
Christianity in Japan since 1909. 
Rosert SAKAI 


University of Nebraska 


Three Japanese Plays from the Traditional 
Theatre. Edited with an Introduction by 
Eare Ernst. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xv, 200. Suggested Read- 
ing. 

Mr. Ernst and his collaborators here give free 
translations of three Japanese plays, specimens 
of three genres, the N6, the puppet theater, and 
the Kabuki, with stage directions sufficiently 
detailed to make amateur production possible. 
Each of the plays is provided with a most 
competent introduction. 

It is no reproof to the translators and adap- 
tors to say that the uninformed amateur would 
have a bit of trouble coming up with the real 
thing from these directions, for they cannot 
have had uninformed amateurs in mind. The 
urge to tackle a wholly unknown dramatic 
form is mercifully rare. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
limited to Japan, where Osanai Kaoru is said 
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to have taken on Ibsen and Hauptmann with 
only newspaper clippings to guide him. 

Nor can one reprove Mr. Ernst’s company for 
the liberties they have taken with their texts. 
They are frank and unapologetic about what 
they have done, and if the purist will not admit 
their products to the canon, that will be because 
the purist allows only one kind of translation. 
Most of us will admit that there are many 
kinds for many purposes, One may complain 
now and then of the language chosen, as when 
the phrase “son of a bitch” is introduced early 
in a translation to inform us that it is a bold 
production we are watching; and the language 
of the remainder is so ordinary as to make that 
early “son of a bitch” look a little false. One 
may also pull up now and then to wonder what 
actor could make a line sound right (“What is 
the cause of your shouting?”). But none of this 
is to deny that the translations are, in the bal- 
ance, lively and imaginative. 

What one can reprove Mr. Ernst for is the 
selection of plays. One would hesitate to add to 
the number of reviews that go like this: “The 
anthology under review is adequate. But where 
are the fine, elegiac lyrics of Takahashi Ka- 
zuko? Where is the pungent realism of Taka- 
hashi Kazuo?” In a collection aimed at the 
amateur player, however, the choice here seems 
excessively strange. 

Of Momijigari, one must say that only an 
actor with a very grand stage presence and a 
sure command of the dance can put it over. It 
is a formalistic play, wanting in the human 
elements with which a lesser actor might make 
do. Why not, in its place, one of the plays that 
almost anyone who has seen or read the N6é 
thinks he himself could make something of: 
Sumidagawa, Kagekiyo, Aoi no Ue? Or if 
something not readily available in translation 
is required, what of Kogé or Nonomiya or 
Motomezuka? 

As for what is here called The House of 
Sugawara, the “Kuramabiki” part is all right 
though somewhat trivial; but “Terakoya” is the 
sort of thing that makes one forget all the 
teachings of the New Critics. We are not sup- 
posed to criticize “paraphrasable content,” they 
tell us, because what is said is of no importance 
and how it is said is all-important. Perhaps; but 
when a poem or play has palpable designs upon 
it, we possibly have a right to challenge those 
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designs. In “Terakoya” we are asked to share 
in a lunatic obsession. 

What repels in the lunacy is the lack of con- 
cern for the weak. Children are killed and we 
are required to admire the act when it suits the 
inclinations of possessed adults. In Sendai Hagi 
it is bad enough. The child has nothing to say 
in the matter, to be sure, but at least it is killed 
by its own parent, and, granted the Confucian 
idea of the family (so like the Hegelian idea of 
the state), the poor woman’s loss is as great as 
the child’s. But what of “Terakoya,” in which 
the child does not even belong to its murderers? 
It devolves, no thanks to them, that he was 
happy to die and that his parents were happy 
to kill him; but the note of self-pitying com- 
placency on which the hideous thing ends is 
enough to make one feel that East is indeed 
East. Those tears are so completely and horribly 
Japanese. (Mr. Ernst tells us that his American 
audiences “laughed or wept, at precisely the 
points at which Japanese are similarly affected.” 
Did they really?) 

All of this is to admit a Philistine inability on 
the part of the reviewer to go all the way with 
the most subtle of recent literary critics, and a 
naive willingness to commit the Error of Para- 
phrase. Yet such Un-new Critics as Eliot and 
Winters give one comfort in one’s insensitivity 
to Pure Form. 

Benten Kozé is the most wisely chosen of 
the three plays, and the only one the village 
dramatic club can be expected to get much fun 
out of. In fact it must be very good fun indeed. 
One notes with amusement, however, that 
Mokuami’s efforts to burlesque himself come 
across no better than in the original. In English 
as in Japanese, he must rely upon the actor to 
guess and convey the fact that we are supposed 
to find certain turns in the plot ludicrous. 
Fielding’s parody of Stuart tragedy was a re- 
duction to a final absurdity of its bloody end- 
ings; but the absurdity of Mokuami’s serious 
plots is already of a degree that defies further 
reduction. It is not easy to burlesque a bur- 
lesque. Yet he is good theater, that is the mira- 
cle. He is the justification, as “Terakoya” is not, 
for Mr. Ernst’s distinction between good litera- 
ture and good theater (the distinction is made 
in the introduction to Momijigari). It is sufh- 
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cient recommendation for this book to say that 
the miracle seems to have survived translation. 
Epwarp SEIDENSTICKER 


Tokyo 


Saikaku’s “The Japanese Family Storehouse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by G. W. Sarcent. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xlx, 146. Commen- 
tary, Glossary, Appendices, Index, Maps. 
$10.00. 


” 


The days are certainly over when we had to 
go to Professor Rahder and the French for 
the excitement we were assured was in Saikaku. 
William Theodore de Bary gave us Gonin 
onna, Howard Hibbett gave us bits of Ichidai 
onna in his valuable book on the fiction of the 
Floating World, Richard Lane from time to 
time gives us a bit of this or that. Now we have 
Mr. Sargent’s Eitai-gura. Shortly we are to have 
a sizable volume translated by Ivan Morris, all 
Saikaku. If the newspapers are to be believed, 
there has even been—or is to be—a translation 
of 'Gonin-onna—or was it Ichidai-onna—into 
Russian. 

There is much to delight one in the series, 
and the book under review is far from the least 
of the delights. Yet the time has perhaps come 
to ask whether Saikaku has quite been worth 
all the excitement. The suspicion grows that he 
is one of those writers of fiction—Henry James 
is perhaps another example—whose formal and 
stylistic innovations make them extremely im- 
portant ir their own languages but who some- 
how lack universality. (Ask a Japanese or a 
Frenchman how he feels about James.) The 
suspicion would not be worth mentioning if 
Japanologists were all that plentiful; but while 
they are busy with Saikaku, Murasaki Shikibu 
is left as she was a generation ago, to Dr. Waley 
alone. 

Mr. Sargent is not to be blamed for this state 
of affairs, however, and, given his subject, he 
has performed nobly. Where his translation 
occasionally palls, no one could have done 
better. Or rather, let me put it this way: I could 
not have done better myself. I know, having 
struggled with diabolically similar passages in 
Higuchi Ichiy6. The images are too shifting 
and discursive not to invite boredom when the 
translator asks them to come to order and say 
what they have to say. 
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Now and then one pauses to wonder why a 
certain phrase or sentence has been allowed 
past Mr. Sargent’s discriminating eye (“since 
twenty-four or twenty-five years ago”), but 
more often one pauses to admire the racy vital- 
ity of his work. This is particularly true when 
he is able to put words into someone’s mouth: 
when Bimbé-gami complains about the horrors 
of the richly furnished boudoir; when the feck- 
less Kibeiji comments wistfully on what that 
thunderbolt did to his fortunes; when a proper 
young merchant, taxed with being in the Shim- 
abara quarter for improper purposes, replies: 
“Really! If that was the sort of thing I had in 
mind I should hardly have troubled these ladies 
for their kind assistance.” The ladies in ques- 
tion are well up in the hierarchy of the quarter, 
and he has stopped them to ask directions. 

All the types of that lively townsman’s world 
are in the parade, from the carpenter and the 
street girl up, and all its foibles, the ridiculous 
belief in the Nihon-ichi and the like, are sub- 
jected to amused scrutiny. All the types—and 
not a human being among them. When we 
have read to the end, we have been treated to 
a technically dazzling, for the most part charm- 
ing, frequently inconsistent, and occasionally 
pointless line of chatter. Is even the best sort 
of chatter quite enough? This is, after all, a 
writer whom any Japanese would include on 
his list of the half dozen finest writers his coun- 
try has produced. It is hard to believe that any- 
one so wanting in body would find his way to 
a list of the half dozen finest English or French 
or Russian writers. (American, maybe, but that 
is a complicated problem.) 

The book is nicely designed and illustrated, 
although one might have been warned ef the 
distortions on certain of the maps. The old 
problem of what to do with the notes arises 
again. When notes are as interesting and infor- 
mative as these, a case can be made for alien- 
ating that “general reader” whom we are not 
supposed to alienate, and putting them back at 
the bottom of the page. 

One of Mr. Sargent’s principal virtues is his 
freedom from academic pretense. In refreshing 
contrast to scholars of the “the-last-time-I-read- 
Bakin” school, he admits that he learned the 
plots of Saikaku’s other works from reading 
the Edo bungaku jiten. It seems a pity, there- 
fore, that he has allowed pedantry to creep in 
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where it most annoys, in the romanization of 
place names. He italicizes what he takes for the 
non-proper part of the name (Tdkyé-to, com- 
plete with macrons, and Chiyoda-ku), a prac- 
tice which is most unpleasant to the eye and 
most difficult to justify in theory. Has anyone 
ever thought of writing Rue de la Paix or 
Rue de la Paix or whatever it would be under 
this system? 
Epwarp SEIDENSTICKER 


Tokyo 


The Wild Geese. By Mort Gear. Translated 
by Kinco Ocuiar and Sanrorp Go.psTEIN. 
Rutland and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1959. 119. $2.75. 

The interbellum decade in Japan between 
the war with Russia and the First World War 
saw an unparalleled efflorescence of literary 
activity, and it was just about at midpoint in 
this period that “The Wild Geese” made its 
appearance. Ogai originally intended it to be 
second in a trilogy dealing with young love in 
early-Meiji times, with “Youth” on one side 
and “Reduced to Ashes” on the other, but the 
latter was never finished. He had in mind a 
reconciliation of Confucian values inherent in 
the national psyche (filial piety, loyalty, etc.) 
with Western ideas (scientific observation, so- 
cial conscience, freedom of the individual, etc.) 
which he had brought back from Germany, the 
whole to be bound together and expressed in 
terms of traditional Japanese esthetics (poetic 
style, use of symbolism, etc.). 

This novel (the Western term almost always 
implies a grander pretension than that ordi- 
narily found in its slightly-built Japanese coun- 
terpart) demonstrates the psychological tension 
which is often associated with Japanese literary 
expression. It concerr.s itself with the conflict 
between sacrificial filial piety and the aspira- 
tions of the human heart, and the author ap- 
plies to the struggle between the individual 
personality and the society his own character- 
istic attitudes of “bystander’s observation” and 
detachment. It was this policy of non-involve- 
ment in subjective moral judgment which cost 
him the allegiance of writers who had seen 
in him a prime-mover in the process of synthe- 
sizing Chinese, Western, and Japanese thought, 
and many of them found a new standard-bearer 
in Sdseki. “The Wild Geese” is Ogai’s last sig- 
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nificant attempt to incorporate in fiction an ele- 
gant and deeply cultivated style and the ro- 
mantic spirit implied in his own definition of 
himself, “the eternal malcontent.” Henceforth 
he was to occupy himself with historical studies, 
and his last stories revolve around minor per- 
sonalities whom he found to have completely 
sacrificed themselves to causes transcendental 
to their individual interests. 

In this withdrawal into the past one may 
perceive the final triumph in Ogai of Chinese 
thought over that of the West. He began his 
studies as a young child with Chinese and 
composed Chinese poetry all his life. While in 
Germany as a medical student, simultaneously 
occupied with science, philosophy (he derived 
many of his ideas concerning ethics and esthet- 
ics from Karl von Hartmann), and an amazing 
variety and number of translations, he wrote 
his diary in Chinese. In “The Wild Geese” a 
prominent place is given to the Chinese novel 
Chin Ping Mei, and the Confucian Classic Tso 
Chuan is also mentioned. He had entered the 
world of learning through a kara-mon, it seems, 
and he left it the same way after having trav- 
eled full circle. 

“The Wild Geese” illustrates Ogai’s basic dis- 
engagement from human life as he tells the 
story of a beautiful but naive young woman 
(Otama) who, after a disastrous marriage with 
a bigamous officer of the law, consents to be- 
come the mistress of a calculating moneylender 
(Suez6) in order to care for her equally unso- 
phisticated father. The “observer” is a friend 
of the hero (Okada), a medical student (in the 
exact location where Ogai himself studied in 
Tokyo) in his last year of study prior to leav- 
ing for Germany. Throughout the description 
of Otama’s progress through the various psy- 
chological stages involved in initial resignation, 
dawning realization of Suezé’s perfidy, com- 
plete disillusionment and infatuation with 
Okada, and her final desperate attempt to free 
herself—all within the context of social dis- 
approval of her rédle—is the onlooker, often 
compassionate but always clearsighted. Sym- 
bolic of the trapped individual is a wild goose 
which has a prominent part in keeping the two 
incipient lovers forever separated in the effec- 
tive and poetic final episode. 

The translation of this work is sensitively 
done, and, insofar as it is possible to retain at 
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least the principal ingredients of style and 
prosody of the original work, it is successful. 
The use of otossan for otdsan (“father”) is a 
minor fault to be overlooked in the general 
excellence of the whole. 

D. S. Wituis 


University of Oregon 


A Guide to Reading and Writing Japanese. 
Compiled by Frorence Sakape, General 
Editor; Kenyre Emort, Associate Editor 
(Japanese Language); Ratpn Frrepricn, 
Associate Editor (English Language); and 
Susumu Onasut, Assistant Editor. Rutland 
and Tokyo: Charles E, Tuttle Company, 
1959. 287. 

A ‘Guide to Reading and Writing Japanese 
is a handbook for the kanji and kana. Miss 
Florence Sakade, editor at the Charles E. Tut- 
tle Company, was principally responsible for 
its compilation. The first section presents the 
881 kanji now taught in the six years of ele- 
mentary school in Japan. The second section 
presents the 1850 characters belonging to the 
téy6 kanji list, that is, the list of kanji desig- 
nated in 1946 “to be currently used.” A group 
of 92 characters added in 1951 for use in per- 
sonal names is mentioned in the Introduction 
but not listed. However, another group of 28 
characters “considered for inclusion” and a 
second group of 28 characters “destined for 
probable elimination” are given near the end 
of the volume, along with a table of the kata- 
kan and hiragana. 

The “essential” characters in the basic list 
are consecutively numbered, and the total num- 
ber of strokes shown. The order of the strokes 
followed in writing each character is graphed. 
The on pronunciations borrowed from China 
and the kun pronunciations native to Japan 
are given, and two or three compounds listed 
in which the character in question appears 
either as the first or second element. 

The treatment of the characters in the larger 
list is much less elaborate: the 881 “essential” 
characters are included, but only with cross- 
references, and the characters not in the list 
of “essential” characters are given only with 
their pronunciations, on and kun, and with 
their meanings. 

The basic list of 881 characters appears in the 
order determined by the Ministry of Education 
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after “careful research into the frequency of 
their use.” Thus, the usual ordering by radical 
and by number of strokes is not followed and 
the exact location of a particular character is 
difficult to determine. But since the 1850 char- 
acters “in general use” are given first in accord- 
ance with the number of strokes they contain, 
and then in accordance with the ordering of 
their radicals, and in addition are provided 
with cross-references to the basic list of 881, it 
is possible to use the longer list as an index to 
the shorter. Still, the actual process of finding 
one of the 881 “essential” characters remains 
clumsy. 

Japanese publications in general now limit 
themselves to the 1850 characters. The Intro- 
duction therefore assures us that “it is no 
longer a formidable task for the student of the 
written language to learn to read ordinary 
books and periodicals and to write in reason- 
ably fluent style.” This is optimistic. A reduc- 
tion has indeed taken place in the number of 
characters to be learned and some 130 charac- 
ters are now written in forms simpler than in 
the past, but a considerable grammar and vo- 
cabulary must of course be known in addition 
to the characters. The 1850 characters, we are 
told, “represents the most significant measure 
taken to date to simplify the written Japanese 
language.” I do not wish to quibble, but it is 
not the written language but the characters 
with which it is expressed which have been 
reduced in number and in some cases simplified 
in form. 

The characters, first written by Mr. Emori 
and photographed for the volume, are generally 
well shaped and serve as good models to follow. 
For beginners, the recording of such rare on 
pronunciations as sui for deru (character num- 
ber 19) seems unnecessary. The reading nan- 
akagetsu for one of the compounds under 
shichi (number 7) seems less current than 
shichikagetsu. Perhaps a major fault in the 
listing and definition of the compounds con- 
sists in this: the na and no (attributive forms 
of the “copula” or “specifier”) in such construc- 
tions as gehin na (vulgar) and kaigai no (over- 
seas, abroad) are not given. 

The ordering of the 881 basic kanji, unfor- 
tunately, is not geared with the appearance of 
the kanji in any textbook currently used in 
American universities. Probably the best pur- 
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pose to which a student may put the present 
volume is for review. 
JosepH K. YaMaciwa 


The University of Michigan 


An Introduction to the Arts of Japan. By 
Perer C. Swann. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1958. xi, 219. 168 Illustrations, 
Bibliography, Index. $8.50. 


In the past decade, a number of additions 
have been made to the reference shelves on the 
subject of Japanese art. Because of the relative 
dearth of material on the subject in English, 
each new entrant has been eagerly awaited and 
enthusiastically greeted. A recent offering has 
been Peter Swann’s authoritative volume deal- 
ing with all forms of expression by the Japa- 
nese artist and craftsman, from the early and 
more purely indigenous Jomon and Haniwa 
figures to the netsuke carvings of the nineteenth 
century. 

A standard of excellence was set in 1952 by 
Langdon Warner’s The Enduring Art of Japan, 
and subsequent publications have inevitably 
been compared with this little volume. Mr. 
Warner’s affection for all things Japanese was 
as deep and enduring as the art about which 
he wrote, and he possessed, moreover, that rare 
ability to communicate and transmit to the 
reader the enthusiasm he so obviously felt. 
Augmenting artistic facts and analysis with 
illuminating accounts of the times and outlook 
which produced the objects, he set down a 
concise and readable account, attractive to schol- 
ars and completely understandable to the aver- 
age layman for whom it was written. 

Mr. Swann’s book is also directed to the 
growing number of persons interested in Japan. 
By title and intent, it purports to be an intro- 
duction to Japan’s art, but the average reader 
will find it a ponderous initiation. This is in 
part due to its all-inclusive approach, though 
the book ultimately suffers most from Mr. 
Swann’s sincere but persistent attempt to cor- 
relate the Japanese examples with their Chinese 
prototypes. 

A comprehensive consideration of the major 
and minor arts within the limitations of an 
introductory volume imposes serious problems 
both for the author and the reader, and is 
seldom successful. The person who hopes to 
learn something of painting and sculpture will 
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resent the recurring excursions into the fields 
of sword furniture or ivory-carving, however 
brief, while those interested in the minor arts 
will be dissatisfied with the scant coverage 
accorded their areas of interest. The completely 
uninitiated, confronted by the total array, may 
well be discouraged at what they have under- 
taken. 

With the introduction of Buddhism to Japan 
in the sixth century came the impetus for much 
of the country’s finest art, and this was fol- 
lowed, aside from brief periods of isolationism, 
by successive waves of influence from the main- 
land of China. Certainly, these facts must be 
set down and explained for the general reader, 
but once established, the emphasis might better 
be shifted from points of similarity and de- 
pendence to the obvious national differences. 
Mr. Swann, however, compares so relentlessly 
that the more indigenous character of Japanese 
art is minimized, and the fact that they in 
almost every instance absorbed and made of 
these foreign influences something of their own 
is obscured. 

To fire the enthusiasm of the reader is, of 
course, not a requisite for a reference book, and 
the volume under consideration has definite 
value for the facts contained. While assured of 
a place on the reference shelf, it will not attract 
numerous new adherents to the field of Japa- 
nese art. 

Jack V. SEwELL 
Art Institute, Chicago 


North Korea’s Political and Economic Struc- 
ture. By Puitre Rupotpx. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1959. 72. Bibli- 
ography, Appendix. $2.00. 


Despite the fact that we have shared the same 
peninsula with the North Korean government 
for alrnost fifteen years and that this particular 
manifestation of Asian communism offers some 
unique characteristics, this is the first sober 
study of it by a Western scholar. Although 
brief, it is a welcome relief from the diet of 
denunciations from Seoul and the ecstatic re- 
leases from Pyongyang. 

The author finds North Korea to be a thor- 
oughly orthodox Communist state with but 
few deviations from the Russian model. The 
speed with which it was established was made 
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possible by the flight of potentially hostile ele- 
ments, and by a homogenous population disci- 
plined to extreme docility with no vested inter- 
ests to lose, and with no political party or 
government to be mollified or liquidated. 

The Russian-Marxist line was followed with 
equal fidelity in the field of economic plan- 
ning and organization, with phenomenal gains 
reported. Between 1957 and 1960 electric power 
output was to be tripled, coal output increased 
by five times, and iron and steel approximately 
twelve times. It is not clear whether these 
goals were being met, but apparently impres- 
sive, even disturbing, achievements have been 
made. 

There is no prediction as to the role North 
Korea will play in a possible rift between Mos- 
cow and Peking. Kim II Sung, Russian trained, 
has remained in power from the start and the 
author expects no effective challenge to his 
position. A year ago Kim called for a simpli- 
fication of the Korean language and the “purg- 
ing of unnecessary foreign words using Chinese 
characters,” but we are not told whether to 
interpret this as a move against the Chinese 
oriented faction or as a furtive expression of 
Korean nationalism which, although apparently 
exorcised “does remain a potential divisive ele- 
ment.” The author also points out that although 
Soviet art forms are all-pervasive, native art 
does survive. 

It is hoped that the author and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations will increase our gratitude 
by publishing a supplementary study on the 
role of North Korea in the troubled Far East. 

Frank WILLISTON 
University of Washington 


Land and Polity in Tibet. By Pepro Carrasco. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1959. iv, 307. Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.75. 

Literature on Tibet has always been regret- 
tably scarce and much of what is available has 
all too often proved to be little more than trav- 
elogue writing, sometimes quite sophisticated, 
it is true, but even more frequently bordering 
on amateur touristic reporting. The appearance 
of Professor Carrasco’s scholarly study on the 
terra incognita of Central Asia will therefore 
be warmly welcomed by all those interested in 
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that fascinating land and its mysterious inhabi- 
tants. 

The monograph under review is described 
by its author as a “preliminary survey of the 
available literature in preparation for field 
work.” The latter undertaking, unfortunately, 
is now quite out of the question and the treatise 
was issued in its original provisional form. The 
subject of the study is “the system of land 
tenure as related to political organization,” a 
theme embracing at one and the same time 
broad areas of ethnology and cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, and political science. The 
period covered spans from the known origins 
of Tibet (briefly) to the Communist occupa- 
tion in 1951. 

In some respects the scope of the monograph 
is both wider and narrower than implied by its 
title. It does not, properly speaking, deal with 
Tibet as a political unit, but rather with the 
Tibetan ethnic community both in what is 
known as the State of Tibet and beyond the 
borders of that organized entity. Thus, it is 
more of a study of Tibetan society wherever it 
is found in reasonably unadulterated form than 
of the social conditions prevailing in Tibet it- 
self. On the other hand, the analysis of the 
“system of land tenure as related to political 
organization” often exceeds the limits of that 
subject and diverges into a rather detailed struc- 
tural examination of the Tibetan political sys- 
tem and the institutional aspects of Lhasan 
administration, a fascinating subject in itself, 
but only remotely related to the central theme 
of the study. Even then, the author’s pursuit 
of this subsidiary problem, while it disrupts 
the unity of his presentation, is unsatisfactory 
in that it is left quite incomplete. Thus, while 
a rather detailed description is provided of the 
ministerial arrangements and administrative 
ranks in the Lhasa bureaucracy, almost nothing 
is said of the functions and powers of the Pan- 
chen Lamas and the regents and nothing at 
all of the special councillors to the Dalai Lama, 
the’so-called Silons. 

The organization of the study is quite sim- 
ple. In the Introduction the author describes 
the basic economy of Tibet and the political 
units under analysis and draws an overall his- 
torical review of the region. Chapter II deals 
with the peasantry in the various areas peopled 
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by elements of Tibetan ethnic origin. Chapter 
III examines in detail the realm of the Dalai 
Lama: its political organization, the land sys- 
tem, and the ruling classes. Chapter IV does 
the same for the lesser peripheral States, both 
those now existing and entities of only past 
historical interest. The Conclusion summarizes 
the land system, trade and industry, the ruling 
classes, the role of the Church, regional differ- 
ences, and the historical development of Ti- 
betan society. Also included are some valuable 
appendices, notes and a glossary, and a rather 
extensive bibliography. 

On the whole Professor Carrasco has written 
a good, worthwhile study which adequately 
fulfills the tasks the author set for himself. The 
confused, complex, and often contradictory data 
is handled very ably and a good picture 
emerges of Tibetan society in the process of 
historical evolution and development. It is clear 
that the author has done an impressive deal 
of research in painstakingly collating all the 
bits of information strewn in a variety of pub- 
lications and in organizing them into an intel- 
ligible pattern, which, while not complete in 
itself, is nevertheless far superior to anything 
hitherto available. 

It is always difficult to criticize works on 
Tibet, particularly one dealing with an aspect 
of that country’s life which has remained 
wholly unexplored and concerning which in- 
formation is so fragmentary. All too often 
widely different interpretations hinge on the 
particular use of this or that source of report- 
ing, which itself cannot be satisfactorily 
checked against the evidence of yet a third, 
perhaps more reliable informant. Nevertheless, 
a critique of Professor Carrasco’s work is called 
for and is in order. 

While the author’s use of English language 
sources is exhaustive, this applies only to works 
published prior to 1954, for, by his own admis- 
sion, studies which appeared later than 1953 
have not been used as thoroughly as the older 
ones, in spite of the fact that the book under 
review came out in 1959. As a matter of fact a 
check shows that publications which became 
available after 1954 have been used, but to a 
very limited extent; this is regrettable, for since 
1951 the Peking regime has seen fit to make 
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public a considerable amount of information 
concerning China’s minorities, including the 
Tibetans. While this data is, of course, issued 
with a political purpose in mind and must, 
therefore, be used with circumspection it never- 
theless contains some valuable information. 

Another major objection arises from the 
nature of the bibliography. A survey of the 
materials used in the research reveals only four 
Chinese works and one Russian book (dated 
1919), all in translation. None of the works of 
such famous nineteenth and twentieth century 
Russian explorers of Tibet as Przhevalskii and 
Kozlov, who repeatedly visited and described 
extensive areas of the plateau, are put to any 
use, The works of more recent Soviet vintage, 
some extremely creditable, are not consulted 
either. Yet such a consultation would have en- 
abled the author to avoid many a serious mis- 
take and fill many a void left by him due to 
lack of adequate documentation. 

The entire emphasis of Professor Carrasco’s 
study is on the system of peasant land tenure, 
in part based, it is felt, on the notion that five- 
sixths of all the people in Tibet engage in agri- 
culture (p. 5, citing Shen and Liu). Such an 
over-emphasis, however, is itself very question- 
able. There are sources, for instance, which 
‘estimate that four out of five Tibetans depend 
for a livelihood on the produce of animal hus- 
bandry. Whatever the truth of the matter, and 
it remains in dispute, it is yet very doubtful 
whether the problem of the pastoral economy, 
also based on a well developed system of land 
tenure of the available pastures, should have 
been dismissed in barely seven pages of descrip- 
tion and a few scattered references throughout 
the remainder of the text. Nor is the informa- 
tion on pastoral relations really as scarce as the 
author makes it out to be (consult Winnington, 
for example). 

On page 50, in paragraph 3, it is stated that 
“the kongdu are exempted from all taxes during 
their term of office . . .”, while in the very next 
paragraph one reads that “the kongdu have to 
pay annual taxes to the government and pro- 
vide the usual transport services and supplies.” 
On page 103 the produce of the Pha-lha estates 
is estimated to be worth £5,000 and on page 107 
it is put at £7,200. Finally, the endorsement, 
on page 78, of MacDonald’s estimate of the pop- 
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ulation under the Dalai Lama’s Government as 
amounting to 3,900,000 (in 1915) is needlessly 
to perpetuate a gross exaggeration. Even Das’ 
report of 2% to 3 million for the male popula- 
tion of all Tibetan countries is overly sanguine. 
Recent statistics place the number of Tibetans 
in all of China at 2,770,700, with between 1 
and 14 million Tibetans living in Tibet proper, 
including Chamdo. 

Within his linguistic and documentary limi- 
tations the author has succeeded in managing 
a difficult task ably and commendably. Such is 
the nature of the study’s subject, however, that 
the overall picture continues to remain clouded 
and while the monograph answers a consider- 
able number of questions, it also manages to 
raise an even greater number of others which it 
fails to throw light on. Presumably, these were 
to be answered subsequently on the basis of 
field research. Unhappily, at least for the pres- 
ent, it seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception insofar as Tibetan studies are con- 
cerned that our areas of ignorance far out- 
number the few spots of knowledge we have 
on the subject. 

Georce GrinsBurcs 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Ancient Population of Siberia and its Cultures. 
By A. P. Oxtapnixov. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Peabody Museum, 1959. vii, 96. Notes, 
Illustrations, Maps. $3.50. 


Dr. Henry Field as well as Dr. J. O. Brew 
will be applauded by archeologists throughout 
the country for having embarked so energeti- 
cally on this translation project, making Soviet 
Russian archeological classics so readily avail- 
able to us. To present Okladnikov first was 
certainly a good choice and this for two rea- 
sons: first, Okladnikov is the undisputed author- 
ity on the archeology of the Ponto-Caspian-Aralo 
steppe belt, Siberia and Mongolia; second, the 
archeology of the area under discussion (North- 
ern Asia, Southern Siberia, Eastern Siberia, 
Transbaikal Region, and the Amur Region) is 
probably the most fascinating, the most in- 
volved (as far as ethnic groups and cultural 
spheres are concerned), and the most enig- 
matic in the world. For instance, will we ever 
be able to determine the provenance of the 
so-called keregsur (verbatim: Kirghiz grave) 
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which are found along the Orkhon, Kerulen, 
Onon, Selenga, Yenisei, and several other riv- 
ers? Okladnikov mentions them briefly and is 
of the opinion that these kurgans go back to the 
historical Uighurs, but offers no proofs. Many 
of those burial sites, very different in form, 
have in fact been identified as Hunnic, Orkhon 
Turkic, and Kirghiz graves. The strange thing 
about it, however, is that the Topas, Zhuan- 
zhuan, Kitais, Tatars, Naimans, etc., must have 
left behind burial sites too. The historical tradi- 
tions as well as the oral ones are vague. The 
Mongols think that the keregsur are the burial 
sites of the Huns and the Kirghiz. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the keregsurs have been opened 
and robbed, thus making a positive identifica- 
tion very difficult; what still remains to be done 
is the establishment of a classification according 
to external shape. The variety is amazing: there 
are keregsurs with rectangular and round stone 
enclosures, ranging from 10 to 300 feet in diam- 
eter, kurgans without any kind of enclosures, 
kurgans with four stone slabs only, kurgans 
with a center pile of stones and nothing else, 
etc. I have encountered the whole variety 
on the Khujirt River, on the Orkhon River, 
and on the Kerulen River. I am sure that fur- 
ther research will eventually disclose the prove- 
nance of these burial sites. 

Generally speaking we can hardly criticize 
Okladnikov’s account of the archeology of 
Siberia, for we have little or no first-hand 
knowledge of the area concerned. Whatever 
has been written about this subject outside of 
the Soviet Union is based on earlier articles and 
books of Okladnikov himself, e.g., Karl Jett- 
mar’s articles on the Huns and Hsiung-nu in 
Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, Wien, 1948-1952. 

I was surprised to see that Okladnikov still 
clings to the erroneous term Khakass, although 
Berthold Laufer proved thirty years ago that 
Khakass is a misinterpretation of a Chinese 
symbol which should be read Kazakh or 
Kaisak, the old name for the Kirghiz. 

Okladnikov’s book is extremely well written, 
very informative, and makes fascinating read- 
ing. We will be looking forward to the publica- 
tion of the next five monographs, two on the 
Caucasus and three on Central Asia, with great 
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interest and with sincere gratitude to the Pea- 
body Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. 

Upo Poscx 
University of Washington 


Die Bodenkultur in Ost-Turkestan. Oasenwirt- 
schaft und Nomadentum. By Lupwic Go- 
toms SVD. Freiburg: Verlag des Anthro- 
pos-Institutes Posieux, 1959. Studia Instituti 
Anthropos, Volume 14. xii, 160. Illus- 
trated. Maps, Diagrams, Appendices, Bib- 
liography. 

The publication of Father Golomb’s first 
book is an exceptional event, for it is the first 
anthropological study by a Western-trained 
scholar of nomadism and agriculture among 
the Turki (now called New Uighurs), the 
Kirghiz, the Kazakhs, and the Mongolian 
Oirats inhabiting Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang 
Uighur Autonomous Region). Nobody will 
question the value of Le Coq’s, Aurel Stein’s, 
Wilhelm Filchner’s, Sven Hedin’s and Owen 
Lattimore’s observations in regard to anthro- 
pological and ethnological data given in their 
various reports and books, but Golomb’s book 
is the first systematic investigation of the spe- 
cific form of pastoral nomadism and sedentary 
agriculture of the main peoples of Eastern 
Turkestan, the Turks and the Mongols. 

Father Golomb, after discussing the geogra- 
phy, climate, hydrography, fauna and flora, 
oasis economy, water supply, etc., turns to one 
of the most interesting aspects of the New 
Uighur’s economic system, namely, artificial 
irrigation with all its mechanical and social im- 
plications. It is well known that the entire horti- 
culture and oasis economy of Eastern Turke- 
stan depends on artificial irrigation, but we had 
little knowledge of how the so-called kdriz 
system (kdriz is a Persian loan word meaning 
canal) functions, and how it is organized and 
administered. Excellent diagrams illustrate con- 
struction details superbly, and the description 
of water rights, water distribution, and the 
inter-relationship with the social structure of 
the village, town, or oasis community is highly 
informative and bears the mark of first-hand 
experience. 

Eastern Turkestan has been praised through 
many centuries for its horticultural products: 
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apples, pears, grapes, melons, tobacco, and 
many kinds of vegetabies. Father Golomb pre- 
sents us with detailed information on tech- 
niques of growing and grafting, and on agri- 
cultural tools and techniques. But the chapters 
on pastoral nomadism must be considered as 
the most valuable contribution to our anthro- 
pological knowledge of Eastern Turkestan, For 
the first time we are given precise data as to 
when, how, and where the seasonal migrations 
take place, and on the conditions under which 
the ethnnic groups of Eastern Turkestan lived 
before the drastic changes brought about by 
Communist China. 

Father Golomb is to be congratulated on a 
truly outstanding book which is bound to 
become a classic for Turkestan studies. 

Uno Poscx 
University of Washington 


Der Kienlung-Druck des Mongolischen Ge- 
schichtswerkes Erdeni yin Tobci von Sa- 
gand Secen. Herausgegeben von Ericu 
Haentscn. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag GMBH, 1959. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, Veréffentlich- 
ungen der Orientalischen Kommission, 
3and XIII. viii, 271. (paper) 


Sayang Seten’s Erdeni-yin Tobci (1662) is 
the most outstanding work of Mongolian his- 
toriography. It was discovered and published 
for the first time by Schmidt in 1829. There 
exist also numerous manuscripts of this chroni- 
cle, some of which were published in recent 
years. A great rarity is the xylographic edition 
of Sayang Seten’s work which dates from the 
K‘ienlung period, the exact year being un- 
known. It is, however, to be assumed that it 
should be close to that of the publication of the 
Chinese version, i.e., 1790. 

A copy of the xylographic edition was found 
by Professor E. Haenisch in the National Li- 
brary in Peking. The book under review con- 
tains a short preface and gives a photostatic 
reproduction of the xylograph. It is hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this publication; 
it will be of enormous help in the preparation 
of a critical text edition, being free from the 
inevitable scribal errors found in all manu- 
scripts which are known so far. 

Nicuotas Poppe 


University of Washington 
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The Thai Peoples, Book I: The Origins and 
Habitats of the Thai Peoples With a 
Sketch of Their Material and Spiritual 
Culture. By Ertx SemenrapvEN. Bangkok: 
The Siam Society, 1958. 177. Maps, Illus- 
trations, Bibliography. Baht 45.00 (approx. 
US$2.25). (paper) 

The publication of this book is both an 
exciting and frustrating event for students of 
Thailand and Southeast Asia. Erik Seiden- 
faden, an advisor to the Thai gendarmerie for 
forty years, probably had more first-hand 
knowledge of the culture and history of the 
Thai and related peoples than did any other 
European of this century. This work, the first 
of two volumes completed six months before 
his death at seventy-seven years of age in 1958, 
is a partial compendium of his learning. 

The merit of the essay lies in its encyclopedic 
nature. Essentially, it is a detailed ethnohistori- 
cal mapping of all the Thai and reputedly Thai 
peoples of mainland Southeast Asia, inter- 
spersed with some uneven anthropological de- 
scription and the author’s informed prejudices. 
The second volume, as yet unpublished, is to be 
“a history of the Thai peoples.” 

Seidenfaden divides his Thai “tribes” into 
four major geographical groupings: Northern 
and Central Thai (Thai Lung, Thai Nam, and 
other Thai speakers of Yunnan); Western 
Thai (of Assam, Manipur, etc., including the 
Shans); an Eastern grouping (White and 
Black Thai, the Thai speakers of Hainan and 
the upper Tongking, etc.); and the Southern 
Thai (Laos, Black and Red Thai, the settlers 
of the Menam valley, and other inhabitants of 
the present Kingdom, etc.). An excellent sum- 
mary of the “Non-Thai peoples of Thailand” 
is included, and a cursory description of twenti- 
eth century Siam, most of which is a discussion 
of geography, principal industries, scenery, and 
the like. 

The reader’s frustration in assessing this vol- 
ume derives from the fact that Seidenfaden 
makes a number of generalizations about the 
Thai, all of which are crucial to the prehistory 
and history of Southeast Asia, but for which he 
provides little or no evidence. For example, he 
argues that the Thai, originally in Yunnan, 
were driven north during the first and second 
millennia B.C. by a Mon-Khmer group arriv- 
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ing from India. After settling north of the 
Yangtze in what are now the provinces of 
Szechwan, Shensi, Hupeh, and Anhwei, they 
were, during the next two thousand years, 
slowly pushed south by the invading Chinese, 
eventually to fan out into the valleys of main- 
land Southeast Asia. Although there is little 
doubt that through the centuries some Thai 
tribes did spill over into Szechwan, this re- 
viewer knows of no data, and Seidenfaden in- 
troduces none, to support his more extravagent 
conception of a northerly movement. At an- 
other point he asserts, “The Hakkas are Thai 
who have become almost completely sinized. 
They consider themselves Chinese, and they 
will deny their Thai ancestry indignantly if 
they are told as much . . .” His evidence is, 
“They speak a Chinese dialect much mixed 
with Thai words.” Incidentally, this claim is in 
direct contrast to Latourette’s, Wiens’, and 
Skinner’s hypotheses that the Hakka emi- 
grated from Northern China. 

The problem here, as throughout the book, 
is that nowhere does Seidenfaden state his 
criteria for distinguishing “Thai peoples” from 
other ethnic groups. Sometimes the reader can 
deduce a linguistic criterion (and is disturbed 
about the confounding of language and cul- 
ture); at other times, a “racial” one (and 
Seidenfaden’s comments on race are almost a 
caricature of physical anthropology); and in 
other instances, groups are labelled “Thai” be- 
cause they call themselves by this name (and 
the reader immediately thinks on the one hand 
of the indignant Hakka, and on the other of 
the likelihood that many less imperious groups 
might call themselves “Thai” for purposes of 
cultural prestige). The author is relatively in- 
different to, or handles in a completely un- 
systematic way, similarities and differences in 
culture and social structure, other than the 
tendency for most Thai to be valley dwellers 
and wet-rice cultivators. The reader is left to 
conclude that Seidenfaden’s principal criterion 
of classification, although accompanied by vast 
knowledge, is quite subjective. 

Readers are warned that this is not an easy 
book to read. It is replete with exotic names— 
Thai, Chinese, and Indonesian; the orthog- 
raphy is particularly difficult to follow; and, un- 
fortunately, no index is provided. 
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Also, readers are cautioned that despite his 
scholarship, Seidenfaden was not a professional 
ethnographer, and he permits himself annoy- 
ing literary license in his ethnographic com- 
mentary. Thus, the Thai tend to be described 
as “healthy and clean living people” whose 
women are consistently “graceful and win- 
some” and whose men are “virile.” Although 
perhaps true, he says little else about their char- 
acter. On the other hand, Chinese or Sinized 
Thai are described as “inveterate thieves” who 
“sell their daughters in marriage, which a Thai 
would not do,” and even their children lead 
“joyless childhoods.” 

This is an extraordinary work. Many of 
Seidenfaden’s assertions are undoubtedly true, 
most of them are educated guesses, and a few 
are aimless conjectures. But at this point in 
our knowledge, the overall verdict must be 
“not proven.” The reviewer suggests that while 
reading the book one keeps Wiens’ China’s 
March Toward the Tropics close at hand. 

Hersert P, Puivuips 
Cornell University 


Siam Under Rama III. By Wacrter F. Vetta. 
Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin In- 
corporated, 1957. ix, 180. 

Equipped with a linguistic tool which few 
Western scholars possess, Walter F. Vella has 
in this book been able to open the door to a 
survey of the policies and events of a Siamese 
reign which occupied the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. His ability to draw 
upon a substantial wealth of Siamese docu- 
ments and memoirs gives this monograph, 
which was published under the auspices of the 
Association for Asian Studies, a richness and 
sense of authenticity which it could not other- 
wise have. Perhaps particularly for the political 
scientist one point of regret is that it deals so 
much with established decisions and_ their 
aftermath and so little with the processes of 
decision-making. In his first chapter the author 
gives a brief account of the royal officials and 
official bodies on which Rama III relied, but 
there is almost no hint of the processes and 
pressures which lay behind the making up of 
the royal mind. Even an absolute Asian mon- 
archy of the old style must have had both 
established bureaucratic routines in bringing 
problems forward for solution and political 
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controversies as to the solutions to be adopted. 

The period which Professor Vella has chosen 
to examine is ‘an unusually interesting one since 
it marks the end of an era. The reign of Rama 
III was the last in which it was possible for 
Siam to maintain its ancient ways primarily 
by closing itself off from the clamorous outside 
world. The period which has achieved public 
notoriety under the aegis of The King and I 
lay just ahead. Rama III was still able to guide 
his country in large part by the old rules, al- 
though the West was beginning to press in 
upon him in a threatening fashion. By an odd 
turn of fortune the pressures on Siam were in 
fact to some extent relieved during his reign 
by the British encroachment on Burma which 
effectively immobilized that traditional enemy, 
enabling Siam to deal more forthrightly with 
troubles on its eastern frontier than might 
otherwise have been possible. 

In the earlier chapters of the book the author 
investigates the internal affairs of the kingdom, 
looking into such matters as the very limited 
functions of the central government, the tax 
system, the corvée, and the changing role of 
the Buddhist religion and priesthood in the 
society. In the latter sphere one of the key 
points of interest is the revival and reform of 
Buddhism undertaken under the auspices of 
Prince Mongkut, which appears to have been 
in large part a response to the expanded ac- 
tivity of the Christian missionaries. 

On the whole, however, the author is more 
concerned with the foreign than with the 
domestic affairs of Rama III’s reign, and 
focuses considerable attention on the ways in 
which the king attempted to deal with British 
and American demands for an opening up of 
the country. In his Conclusion Professor Vella 
contends with good reason that “the Siamese 
had always been better able to accommodate to 
change than had their neighbors,” and lays 
this ability in part to their experience with the 
Chinese, Cambodians, and Burmese. In the 
period under review, however, although a few 
Siamese learned English and came into contact 
with the science and literature of the West, the 
general Siamese conviction appears to have 
been that it was best not to risk the kind of 
Western intrusion which had been undergone 
in the seventeenth century. In 1826 Henry 
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Burney succeeded in negotiating on Britain’s 
behalf the first modern treaty of friendship and 
alliance and the first commercial agreement be- 
tween a Western state and Siam; seven years 
later Edmond Roberts secured the signing of 
a similar treaty with the United States. In 
neither instance was it possible to persuade the 
Siamese to allow a consulate to be established, 
and as the king’s reign wore on he was less, 
rather than more, disposed to see an expansion 
of Western influence. The author suggests that 
Rama IV, who followed the other course, had 
no greater desire than did his predecessor to see 
the West take over in Siam, but came to the 
conclusion that he could deal with the West 
better by making a larger range of concessions 
than the bare minimum to which Rama III 
had agreed. 

Several chapters are devoted to a close ex- 
amination of the relations of Siam with its 
neighbors, including its supremacy over Malay 
and Laotian vassal states and its domination 
over Cambodia after a series of military en- 
counters with Annam. These various moves 
the author brackets under the general policy of 
expansion which he finds characteristic of the 
period with which he was dealing. On the 
other hand, he is emphatic that the Siamese 
really looked inward and that their effort was 
“to keep foreign states on the outermost perim- 
eter of their thoughts.” Far from being the ob- 
jectless disposition to unlimited forcible expan- 
sion which Schumpeter declared to be the 
essence of imperialism, Siam’s imperialism, if 
it is to be so labelled, is portrayed as being of 
a singularly limited variety, intended only to 
bring a measure of prestige and of security. 

Rupert EMERson 
Harvard University 


The Story of Indonesia. By Louis Fiscuer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. x, 
341. Illustrated, Map, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.00. 

This contribution by the author of twenty 
books is certainly the best written book on 
Indonesia in English. While it does not pre- 
tend to be a reference book, it has several vir- 
tues which make it valuable for the scholar. 
The first half of the book is an excellent survey 
of Indonesian history which avoids major er- 
rors of fact, for the author went to the centers 
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of Indonesian study and read the most authori- 
tative works on Indonesia in English. But this 
is more than a scholarly book. The historian 
will find the most valuable parts are interviews 
with the makers of Indonesian history who 
now look back on their acts with sight blurred 
by a decade of time, but with a perspective and 
frankness that was impossible during the emo- 
tional events. Van Mook confesses his ineffect- 
ual disagreements with the Hague, and tells 
how he delayed the first “Police Action” of 
1947. The bitter words of Charles Welter, still 
unsoftened by ten years, tell the sad story of 
the Dutch diehards better than any second- 
hand account. American mediator Frank 
Graham and former Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk tell Fischer of their parts in the 
struggle for indepzndence. The ex-communist 
Darsono contributes his version of the famous 
defiance of Russian orders in the Communist 
revolt of 1926; this does not end the dispute, 
of course, but it is still history. 

The second half of the book is current his- 
tory, with a survey of events since 1949, and a 
first-hand acco’: : of the early critical months 
of 1958. Fis-..2 was present during the nadir 
of Indonesian-American relations in the spring 
of that yeer, and rebukes us, perhaps too 
kindly, for our errors, chiefly the black-white 
imagery of Mr. Dulles, which led to the Com- 
munist-in-the-woodpile approach to Indonesia. 
Moreover, he was able to catch the spirit of the 
leaders of Indonesia during the outbreak of 
the Civil War, which explains so much of what 
has happened (or really, not happened) since 
then. The author’s association with Gandhi 
made it possible to interview the leaders of 
Indonesia in appropriate settings: Sukarno in 
the “relaxed and leisurely atmosphere” of his 
mother’s sensuous isle of Bali; Western-minded 
Sjahrir in the distant exile of Grecian Rhodes; 
Hatta in intellectual exile in Djakarta; also 
Premier Djuanda, Chief of Staff Nasution, and 
Ruslan Abdulgani in the languid government 
offices of Djakarta. Seeking perfection, we 
could wish that Fischer had interviewed more 
persons, such as rebel leaders and retired Ameri- 
can ambassadors, but we must be grateful that 
he has recorded so much, and so accurately. 
The author’s striving for accuracy is marred 
by incompetent proofreading; we can expect 
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the usual errors of spelling, but the index is 
written by someone without knowledge of the 
subject; there are gratuitous insertions (Sukarno 
is given a first name, an error Fischer would 
not have committed) and idiotic inclusions 
(Obat Kurang Sjahwat, that no one will ever 
look up). I suggest that publishers do a dual 
service by paying proofreading fees to graduate 
students. 

So much for the facts; what of the biases? 
While this is a sympathetic account, it is more 
objective than most since the war. Fischer not 
only knows the conservative Dutch “I told you 
so” arguments, but quotes them. Some will call 
this book pro-Indonesian. So it is, in the sense 
that it delves deeply into the Indonesian char- 
acter, sensing its dualism, its love of compro- 
mise, and its lack of dogmatism. The marvel is 
that the author achieved this understanding in 
a mere three months’ visit. An open mind and 
an open heart can accomplish much. But like 
a true friend he can see faults too, and even 
speak of them to our faces. The sympathetic 
reader nearly cringes when the author, in his 
own words, lectures the Indonesians on his 
nostrums of birth control, federalism, and com- 
munal development. Yet, the seeds of these 
ideas implanted in a friendly spirit may yet 
grow and contribute to an Indonesia whose 
promise we all glimpsed even in the dark year 
of 1947. 

James Warren Goutp 
Claremont, California 


Indonesian Society in Transition: A Study of 
Social Change. By W. F. Werruem. The 
Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd., 
Distributed by IPR. Second Revised Edi- 
tion, 1959. xii, 394. Maps, Index. 


Professor W. F. Wertheim’s Indonesian Soci- 
ety in Transition, which first appeared in 1956, 
has now been issued in a revised edition with a 
new chapter bringing the account down to 1958, 
and with minor changes elsewhere. The first 
edition was well reviewed by Guy Pauker in 
this Journal (Vol, XVII: No. 2, February 1958, 
pp. 318-22); the need for a new edition so soon 
underlines both the importance of Professor 
Wertheim’s contributions and the increasing 
interest in Indonesian affairs. 

The new chapter is concerned primarily with 
the events of the continuing revolution in Indo- 
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nesia. The period 1955-58 saw the civil war, 
the struggle over Irian, the forced departure of 
the Dutch, the development of “guided democ- 
racy,” the rise of the military, and the begin- 
nings of renewed pressure on the Chinese. The 
changing role of political parties throughout 
this period is illustrated by an analysis of the 
election returns of 1955, in which the decline 
of the Masjumi organization was brought about 
by a split over “orthodoxy” and “reform.” 
Professor Wertheim does not attempt to fore- 
cast history: “The near future of Indonesia 
seems to be one big question mark” (p. 364). 
But he does set forth a few sociological trends: 
increasing state interference in economic affairs, 
some kind of land redistribution, cumulative 
industrial development, increasing technical 
training for Indonesians. The role of the West 
is seen as supplying Indonesia with capital for 
economic development—on Indonesia’s terms. 
Unless the Western world offers “genuine as- 
sistance,” Professor Wertheim thinks Asian 


countries “will prefer to do the job alone” (p. 
337). On the outcome of the struggle between 
Islam and communism he is unwilling to com- 
mit himself, beyond stating that either would 
have to adapt itself to the requirements of con- 


temporary Indonesian society. In view of recent 
events that would seem to be a wise decision. 


Frep Eccan 
University of Chicago 


Problems of Regional Autonomy in Contem- 
porary Indonesia. By Jounn D. Lecce. Ith- 
aca, New York: Modern Indonesia Project, 
Southeast Asia Program, Department of 
Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 
Interim Report Series, 1957. viii, 71. 


Decentralization in Indonesia as a Political 
Problem. By Geratp S. Maryanov. [bid., 
1958. viii, 118. 

The two fine studies under review deal with 
different aspects of the complicated problems 
of decentralization in contemporary Indonesia. 
Paradoxically, their titles are misleading, for 
Mr. Legge is mainly concerned with “decentral- 
ization” as understood by Dutch administrators 
before the war, i.e., with the devolution of pow- 
ers from the center to subordinate governmental 
echelons. “Regionalism,” on the other hand, 
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would seem to describe far more accurately the 
endowing of ethnic and territorial entities with 
some measure of autonomy, especially in the 
ethnically highly diverse islands beyond Java— 
and this is exactly the major topic studied by 
Mr. Maryanov, It is to Mr. Legge’s credit to 
have accurately discerned the dual meaning in 
which both terms are currently being used in 
Indonesia. Regionalism is intrinsically a far 
more loaded problem than is decentralization; 
behind its neutral mask may lurk separatism, 
federalism and, in general, disunity if not 
anarchy. 

In 1903, the first modern legislation—dubbed 
by a contemptuous Dutch critic een bang wetje, 
a “timid, little law”—started decentralization 
on Java on its uneven course. Part of the 
reformism of the Ethical Policy, early twenti- 
eth century decentralization measures aimed, 
among other things, at creating municipalities 
and other regional entities (Regencies and Prov- 
inces), to be given greater independence from 
the stern, centralized paternalism of the De- 
partment of Interior Administration at Batavia. 
The “regions” thus created in directly ruled 
Java, however, were not so much intended to 
provide the Sundanese of West Java and the 
Javanese of the rest of the island with ethnically 
based institutions as to extend throughout the 
island a new pattern, designed both to decen- 
tralize the structure of colonial administration 
and to create nuclei for Indonesian codeter- 
mination at the lower levels of government. By 
contrast, administrative reforms in the Outer 
Islands—indirectly ruled for the greater part— 
were introduced only in the late 1930’s; intrinsi- 
cally more conservative in character, they were 
yet primarily based on the principle of grant- 
ing to ethnic groupings (groepsgemeenschap- 
pen) as such a measure of legal and administra- 
tive personality. This divergence, reflecting to 
a large extent the diversity of Indonesian de- 
mography, ethnic variety, and colonial history, 
continues to hold true for contemporary Indo- 
nesia, 

Professor Legge has subjected the problems 
of decentralization in the Javanese context to a 
clear and lucid analysis. Commencing with the 
Republic’s first decentralization law of 1948, he 
succinctly traces the difficulties of interpretation 
and implementation to which it gave rise, and 
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which rendered improvement imperative. After 
several attempts by successive cabinets— 
thwarted as often as not by solid parliamentary 
opposition—a new law was finally promulgated 
in January 1957. It emerged as an uneasy com- 
promise between the Interior Ministry’s insis- 
tence on continued central control on the one 
hand, and political pressures to detach local and 
regional affairs from that control, on the other. 
Professor Legge deftly analyzes the complexities 
created—or perpetuated—by the new law, in 
particular the continuing problems of the “third 
level” —that of the village—and the now-elective 
Kepala Daerah (Regional Head). In his final 
chapter, the author briefly turns to regional 
problems in the Outer Islands. He wisely warns 
of over-simplifications, stating that “some as- 
pects of regional feeling might be better de- 
scribed as sectional feeling which has happened 
to acquire a regional coloring, while other as- 
pects reflect a broad regional dislike of central 
government policies.” Furthermore, “Variation 
from place to place in the strength of national 
political parties has artificially (sic) lent some- 
thing of a regional character to political rivalry 
at the national level” (p. 66). 

Professor Maryanov’s companion study, 
though addressed to the political aspect of 
regionalism (in an earlier Report the same au- 
thor had ably dealt with its legislative aspects), 
does not, however, investigate the connection 
between regional sentiment and national po- 
litical parties in Indonesia. Yet, scanning the 
parliamentarians identified by him as critics 
of centralization it is easy to see that many, 
perhaps most, of them came from the ranks of 
Masjumi and the Socialists, the most vehement 
opponents of the overall trend of governmental 
action since 1956, at any rate. Maryanov’s so- 
phisticated analysis is instead devoted to po- 
litical attitudes, primarily towards the compet- 
ing symbols of the unitary state and regionalism 
in the Outer Islands. The last three chapters 
cover some of the ground dealt with by Legge, 
but the excellent use made of quotations from 
political pamphlets and parliamentary debates 
throughout the Report endows Maryanov’s dis- 
cussion of the control of village affairs and 
the Regional headship with greater political 
warmth, if not heat. 
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The subject matter of both these preliminary 
works probably belongs to the realm of history 
rather than to political science or public admin- 
istration. The decade that spanned the attain- 
ment of-independence and the recently com- 
pleted implementation of “Guided Democracy” 
witnessed a relentless tug-of-war between the 
forces of centralization—bequeathed to Indo- 
nesia (as both our present authors repeatedly 
acknowledge) by Dutch colonialism—and the 
often unruly and selfisk dynamism of nascent 
social, economic, and political forces in Indo- 
nesia. To the historian, the problems have a 
distressingly familiar look. Not without reason 
had pre-war nationalist leaders seen in admin- 
istrative officers of the Binnenlandsch Bestuur 
(Department of Interior Administration) their 
greatest foes. It was these officers who repre- 
sented, for all their expertise and rectitude, the 
intrinsically apolitical character of the colonial 
regime, keeping a careful watch lest “the 
natives” be “subverted” by non-administrative 
politicos. Yet no sooner had independence been 
gained than the administrative corps—now 
completely Indonesianized and re-styled Pa- 
mong Pradja—was found to be an indispensable 
tool at the service of the new governing elite. 

The state of Indonesia’s as yet woefully 
underdeveloped economy and society is an 
ample excuse for the maintenance of an expertly 
trained, central administrative apparatus. But 
not only is it true that it was exactly this argu- 
ment that Dutch administrators had raised 
whenever they had been confronted by nation- 
alist demands for far-reaching decentralization 
and de-bureaucratization; it is equally—and 
sadly—true that administrative prudence 
seemed to dovetail only too neatly into the con- 
servative political designs of colonial policy- 
makers, especially during the last fifteen years 
or so of Dutch rule in Indonesia. It does not 
seem too Machiavellian to suggest that this truth 
similarly applies to the recent past. Fundamen- 
tally, there has been a persistent effort to silence 
politics—certainly the politics of oppositionism 
—by governmental fiat. In parts of the Outer 
Islands, this has led to the divisive revolts 
whose suppression continues to drain Indo- 
nesia’s budget without necessarily promising 
the restoration of unity and peace. At the same 
time, centralization seems to increase rather 
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than decrease; thus the elective position of the 
Regional Head, incorporated in the 1957 law, 
has recently been set aside in favor of presi- 
dential appointees. 

With the demise of the Indonesian parlia- 
ment, we may expect that the complex issues of 
decentralization and regionalism have now 
been removed from the purview of independ- 
ently acting social, ethnic, economic or party- 
political forces to the calmer conference rooms 
of administrators, once again acting under the 
aegis of an all-powerful, authoritarian govern- 
ment. Is it undue pessimism to believe that 
the story may have come full cycle, and that 
henceforth we may at best expect a series of 
bang wetjes, of timid little laws, to emanate 
from Djakarta? 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the Indonesian 
polity, we have ample reason to be grateful for 
these two painstaking inquiries into the often 
labyrinthine issues of decentralization and re- 
gionalism during the first decade of Indonesian 
independence. It would be most rewarding to 
find in the promised definitive works of both 
writers an expanded treatment, in which the 
intricate interconnections between regional, eth- 
nic, economic, ideological, and party-political 
factors are more fully explored. 

Harry J. BENDA 
Yale University 


Rantjak Dilabueh: A Minangkabau Kaba. A 
Specimen of the Traditional Literature of 
Central Sumatra. By AntHony H. Jouns. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University. 
Data Paper No. 32, Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, 1958. xxiv, 152. $3.00. 


The body of this book is taken up with the 
text and a concurrent “free verse” English trans- 
lation of this example of a Minangkabau kaba. 
The term kaba is applied to “any story in Mi- 
nangkabau which is told in a kind of rhythmic 
prose, the story falling into rhythmic lines of 
approximately equal length” (xi). 

The story deals with the youth of a Mi- 
nangkabau man, Rantjak Dilabueh (“Smart- 
in-Public”), later Sutan Sampurono (“Sir Per- 
fect”), through the course of his wild oats, 
penitence, reform, and instruction from his 
mother on how to be a Minangkabau husband 
and village elder. This interesting Minangka- 
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bau view of themselves is preceded by a very 
brief introduction to Minangkabau culture, and 
some highlights of the way in which this cul- 
ture is reflected in kaba literature in general 
and in this kaba in particular. In addition the 
reader is treated to a few statements on the 
systematic relationship between Minangkabau 
and Indonesian (i.e., Malay) words and to a 
list of the names of characters occurring in the 
kaba, nearly all of which have a characterizing 
meaning. 

One of the best-known features of Minang- 
kabau culture is its matrilineal characteristics. 
Property is inherited in the female line, kin- 
groups are defined matrilineally, and the head 
of a matrilineal group is the senior maternal 
uncle. The apparent contrast between this struc- 
ture and the adherence of the Minangkabaus to 
Islam make their society a fascinating subject 
for ethnological studies; this it was for Dutch 
ethnologists in the past and it will no doubt 
continue to be so for others as well in the future. 

The transcription is adequate. It is intended 
to be based on a phonemic analysis of the Agam 
(Bukit Tinggi) dialect. The discussion indicat- 
ing the relation between the phonemes and the 
symbols of the transcription could have been 
stated with perhaps greater finesse. 

The translation has the tone of a simple 
translation which appears to vary from the text 
to come closer to its spirit and to represent in 
English the rhythmic form of the original. The 
result is one of the more successful attempts to 
produce literature in translation which sup- 
plies the reader who does not know the source 
language with a great deal more than the sim- 
ple translation of the content. It is a nice exam- 
ple of art in translation. 

IstporE DyEN 
Yale University 


Chinese Family and Marriage in Singapore. 
By Maurice FreepMan. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1957. Colonial Research 
Studies No. 20. 249. Illustrations, Tables, 
Charts, Appendices, Index. 30/-. 


This important monograph, published over 
two years ago, has not received the attention it 
deserves. In the guise of a report to the Colonial 
Social Science Research Council, Dr. Freedman 
has produced the best study yet to appear of 
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any overseas Chinese community. It is an enor- 
mously informative book, totally lacking in pre- 
tentiousness, eminently sane, and at the same 
time rich in the intelligent insight and creative 
analysis which characterize exciting scholarship. 

Fieldwork for the study occupied almost the 
whole of the calendar years 1949-1950. In a 
straightforward introduction and by means of 
asides throughout the book, the author pro- 
vides all the reader could possibly want to know 
about research procedures and sources of data. 
The substantive coverage is accurately sug- 
gested by the chapter headings: 1. The Social 
Background, 2. The Household, 3. The Kin- 
ship System, 4. The Structure of Marriage, 5. 
The Formation of Marriage, 6. Marriage Dis- 
rupted, and 7. Death and its Cult, this last 
captioning a brilliant excursion into the sociol- 
ogy of religion. A concluding chapter summar- 
izes the main findings, points to their practical 
implications for legal reform in Singapore, and 
suggests which aspects of Chinese society in 
Malaya are most deserving of future research. 
Appendices include statistical tables and a very 
useful Chinese character key. 

The treatment of divorce in Chapter 6 falls 
below the high standards set by the rest of the 
book. There is little consideration of the various 
structural reasons for expecting a low or high 
divorce rate, and the closest the author comes 
to characterizing actual frequencies of divorce 
in the population at large is his statement that 
“none of the evidence at my disposal . . . sug- 
gests that primary Chinese marriage in Singa- 
pore is unstable” (p. 184). None of the evidence 
cited, however, is in the least conclusive, and 
one cannot help pondering in this regard the 
fact that the Chinese population of Taiwan— 
descended, like Singapore’s, from migrants out 
of Fukien and Kwangtung—exhibited a re- 
markably high divorce rate in the early years of 
this century when its sex ratio in the marriagea- 
ble ages closely resembled Singapore’s in 1950. 
In revising his original report for publication, 
Dr. Freedman might well have referred at more 
than one point to George Barclay’s incisive de- 
mographic analysis of marriage and divorce in 
Taiwan. (Colonial Development and Popula- 
tion in Taiwan. Princeton, 1954, ch. 8.) 

It would be difficult, however, to conceive of 
any improvement in Dr. Freedman’s compre- 
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hensive analysis of the proliferated forms of 
marriage among the Singapore Chinese. His 
insightful interpretations throw fresh light on 
mainland practice at the same time that they 
very successfully illuminate the dynamics of 
overseas Chinese society. One minor lapse in 
his discussion of marriage in China proper 
deserves mention, He remarks (p. 111) that the 
minimum ages for marriage of men and wo- 
men, 18 and 16 respectively, as laid down in 
the Chinese Civil Code of 1931 “‘would not 
have meant in reality any great reform of cur- 
rent Chinese practice.” Perhaps not in South- 
east China, but in many parts of the North 
their enforcement would have been revolution- 
ary indeed. In Ting hsien, for instance, a county 
in Hopei province studied circa 1930, boys mar- 
ried as early as age 7, and about one half of the 
males were securely married by the age of 16. 
Moreover, the fact that age at marriage was 
inversely correlated with socioeconomic status 
—the average age at marriage for sons of land- 
lord families in Ting hsien was 13.2 years— 
hardly suggests that early marriage was con- 
sidered a departure from “civilised standards” 
in traditional China, as Dr, Freedman’s dis- 
cussion on page 111 implies. 

Any study of Singapore must come to grips 
with the bewildering heterogeneity of Chinese 
society there, particularly as reflected in the 
numerous speech groups, each originating in a 
different area of Southeast China and bearing a 
more or less distinctive version of Chinese cul- 
ture. Dr. Freedman quite sensibly focused his 
study on the largest of these sub-groups, the 
Hokkiens, who comprise nearly two fifths of 
the Chinese population. He began learning the 
Hokkien dialect prior to undertaking field- 
work, and his associates and informants were 
largely of that group. It is the Hokkien kin- 
ship terminology which is analyzed, the Hok- 
kien patterns which are illustrated in most of 
the concrete cases, and the Hokkien form of 
Chinese terms which are usually cited. In a 
welcome departure from most studies of over- 
seas Chinese, linguistic forms are cited accord- 
ing to a consistent orthography, in this case 
that of Douglas’ Amoy dictionary. But the 
author is also forced to rely on statistics which 
pertain to all Chinese without distinction, and 
he cites cases involving at least three other 
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speech groups. Cultural differences among these 
sub-societies are only occasionally specified, leav- 
ing the reader with the impression, often mis- 
taken, that in other instances they are non- 
existent. In this respect, the final product falls 
between two stools: it tries to be more than a 
description of Hokkien family and marriage in 
Singapore and yet falls short of describing 
Chinese family and marriage in the colony. 

An equally vexing problem faced by students 
of overseas Chinese society everywhere concerns 
the analysis of social change. Dr. Freedman 
finds that the kinship system of the Hokkien 
Chinese in Singapore differs in several impor- 
tant respects from that of their predominantly 
rural forebears in southern Fukien—for in- 
stance, in the increased sociological importance 
of nonpatrilineal kinsmen, the replacement of 
the localized lineage by an amorphous nonlo- 
calized kindred, and a compensatory organi- 
zational emphasis on same-surname “clanship” 
ties. These differences may be due in varying 
degrees to exposure to urbanism as such 
(equally operative whether a Hokkien migrant 
settled in Amoy or in Singapore), to aspects of 
the modernization process (which may have 
made themselves felt in Fukien as well as in 
Singapore), to the influence and example of 
Malay and English kinship patterns in Singa- 
pore, or to a variety of other environmental 
factors peculiar to Southeast Asia or to Singa- 
pore in particular. Dr. Freedman tends to em- 
phasize urbanism and minimize the direct in- 
fluence of Malay or English patterns, but his 
study wrestles with this interpretive problem 
only indirectly and sporadically. It is to be 
hoped that he will find suitable occasion in the 
future to publish a more extended appraisal 
of the determinants of kinship change in Singa- 
pore. 

Since it counts as high praise indeed in the 
review pages of this journal to credit social 
scientists with minimal use of their technical 
vocabulary, it should be noted that Dr. Freed- 
man’s lexicon is above reproach. More to the 
point, his style affords positive joy. When find- 
ings as significant as those analyzed in this 
monograph are presented in language of preci- 
sion and subdued elegance, we have reason to 
be doubly grateful. 

G. Wiu1aM SKINNER 
Cornell University 
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The First Contest for Singapore 1819-1824. 
By Harry J. Marks. Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, 
en Volkenkunde, Volume XXVII. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 262. 15 
guilders (paper), 18 guilders (cloth). 


The founding of the city of Singapore is in- 
extricably bound up with the personality of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. The story of 
Raffles has been told many times, and told well. 
It will undoubtedly be told again and again, 
for Raffles is a wellspring of motive and action 
—essential ingredients in a good historical nar- 
rative. 

Mr. Marks’ book is not about Raffles. Yet in 
a real sense Raffles is at the center of the nar- 
rative, not as a participant, but more like an 
invisible protagonist. This book is essentially 
diplomatic history, and diplomatic history at its 
best. Raffles’ claim to the island of Singapore 
in 1819 was questionable, but was probably as 
valid as the counterclaim of the Dutch. Nego- 
tiations between Britain and The Netherlands 
over the question of this claim and other out- 
standing Eastern problems were quickly com- 
menced, but then were allowed to grind to a 
halt (1820). When negotiations were recom- 
menced (1823) the establishment of Singapore 
had become so significant to British com- 
merce in the East that its retention was no 
longer a point at issue. No really serious attempt 
was made to validate British claims; pragmatic 
considerations were paramount. Both powers 
desired and needed a general settlement. The 
Treaty of London (March 1824) was what was 
produced, and the history of this treaty is the 
focus of this book. What the treaty settled, it 
settled well. Singapore and Malaya were to be 
British (also the small Dutch enclaves in India 
were to go to Britain); Sumatra and Billiton 
were to be Dutch (these territorial shifts were 
accompanied by a financial adjustment which 
reduced the Dutch indebtedness to Britain); 
and finally a commercial agreement guarantee- 
ing each other most-favored-nation treatment 
and limited customs arrangements in each 
other’s territories came into being. This ar- 
rangement must soon have come to seem so 
logical that later historians, especially English, 
have ignored the contest which brought it 
about. Dutch historians have been more zeal- 
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ous in pursuing the topic—the name of P. H. 
van der Kemp comes immediately to mind— 
but have often been partial and limited in their 
approach, Mr. Marks has most ably overcome 
these earlier deficiencies. His book will long 
stand as a careful and meticulous siudy into 
this diplomatic interlude. 

Perhaps as he was writing this book Mr. 
Marks might have wished he were dealing 
more directly with the colorful personality of 
Raffles, for his prose is buoyant and varied and 
surely capable of dealing with such a figure. 
But his subject has constrained him to contend 
with mediocre personalities (with the exception 
of George Canning, who was concurrently con- 
cerned with more pressing problems than this) ; 
for such were the people who played the lead- 
ing roles in the negotiations. Yet through this 
medium the reader is given a view of the bril- 
liant luminary Raffles that this reviewer would 
judge as saner and more accurate (albeit less 
flattering) than what has been produced in 
some accounts directly concerned with the great 
man. Furthermore, the human personalities 
displayed in this book with all their foibles and 
deficiencies give the student of history an in- 
sight into diplomatic and political comings and 
shortcomings of the early nineteenth century 
which is, if nothing else, realistic. One may 
well question whether mankind’s stature has 
grown much in the intervening years—medi- 
ocrity is still the most common level of ex- 
change today. Fortunately Mr. Mark’s book 
rises well above this level, even though, as he 
lamentingly admits, many of his characters do 
not, 

Rosert Van N1eEv 
Russell Sage College 


Toward the Economic Development of the 
Republic of Vietnam. United Nations, In- 
ternational Labour Organization, and Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. New York: United Na- 
tions Publications, 1959. v, 298. Introduc- 
tion, Annexes, Maps. $3.00 (paper). 


This volume contains the long delayed report 
of a United Nations Economic Survey Mission, 
headed by Carter Goodrich, sent to Vietnam in 
late 1955. The mission was requested by the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam to 
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assist it in its efforts to prepare a plan of eco- 
nomic development, and this report represents 
the considered judgment of the mission mem- 
bers on a broad range of general and specific 
problems related to the economic development 
of Vietnam. Selected portions of the report 
were released earlier, but until now the com- 
plete report has been kept classified, and there- 
fore unavailable to the general public. 

Despite the fact that the report is now over 
three years old, it is a useful document from 
a number of standpoints. For one thing, it 
brings together in a single volume much valu- 
able detail on the problems associated with 
growth in all important sectors of the economy. 
Some of the data are admittedly sketchy and 
of doubtful reliability, but this is the nature of 
things. The assignment given the mission pre- 
cluded any attempt on its part to develop new 
data of its own, but it has done a distinct serv- 
ice in collecting the data which did exist and 
presenting them in orderly fashion. 

The report recommends that heavy emphasis 
be placed on agricultural development, thereby 
taking full advantage of the resource endow- 
ment of South Vietnam, but with encourage- 
ment of light industry to complement some of 
this agricultural production and to offset some 
of the import requirements that are currently 
creating balance of payments pressures. It also 
stresses the role which foreign investment could 
play, and the desperate need for basic research 
in all fields is given laudable emphasis and 
high priority. Some may be disappointed, how- 
ever, to find no attempts to quantify the prob- 
lem as a whole, to examine the possible inter- 
relationships with greater thoroughness, or to 
estimate the magnitude of the development task 
in its entirety. This, presumably, was left to 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam to 
work out for itself or in conjunction with its 
sources of economic aid. However, such quanti- 
fication would be particularly useful at this 
time in estimating the impact of the expected 
decline in U. S. aid in the near future. It might 
also serve to underscore the meager beginning 
which has been made thus far toward imple- 
mentation of the major recommendations of 
the report. 

James Henpry 
Michigan State University 
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A Kind of Fighting. By Patrick CrutrweELt. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1960. 
272. $3.95. 


The Sacrifice and Other Stories. By Donatp 
Moore. London: Arthur Barker, Ltd., 


1957. 206. 


Of Cocks and Kites and Other Short Stories. 
By Aveyanpro Roces. Manila: Regal Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. 140. Illustrated. 


Cruttwell’s 4 Kind of Fighting is a literarily 
unwieldy yet significant novel of Lin Soe’s 
(Aung San’s) tragic career in Sagha’s 
(Burma’s) struggle for independence. The sim- 
ple plot centers around the narration of Lin 
Soe’s life by a former British professor at the 
University of Port Randolph (Rangoon); Crutt- 
well taught English there from 1935 to 1942. 
Lin Soe appears first as a sensitive, determined 
student of the narrator, with one dominating 
aim, to free his country from the British. The 
war comes, and with it the disillusioning Japa- 
nese occupation of Sagha. Initially Lin Soe co- 
operates with the Japanese (he never went to 
Japan for training, however, as did Aung San) 
but finally agrees to integrate his forces with 
the returning British army. Lin Soe refuses to 
cooperate with the reconstruction movement 
and later with the civil government when it is 
installed. Finally, he gains Sagha’s independ- 
ence from Britain only to be murdered in the 
legislative chamber by the hired assassins of 
Pang Do (U Saw) 

Cruttwell has not written a facile novel filled 
with bloody battle scenes (he served in the 
Burma campaign of 1942 and later with the 
Southeast Asian Command in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma), exotic Oriental customs, or “in- 
scrutable Asiatics.” The uncomplicated plot is 
enmeshed in involved discussions of imperial- 
ism (“Imperial Britain was in fact a tiny 
minority of the British; the vast majority had 
never cared and never would care, one fish-and- 
chip shop in a rainy Liverpool street for all the 
splendours and miseries of Empire”) and de- 
bates on whether the Saghans (Burmese) were 
ready for independence: “They are not ready. 
But they never will be—in a way which you 
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[British] would think ‘ready.’ That way is a 
delusion—always has been. You would simply 
have delayed ... And things would have got, 
not better, but worse, with delay.” 

Although the novel does not faithfully fol- 
low all the known facts of Aung San’s career, 
Lin Soe is his pseudonym, Cruttwell’s Lin Soe 
is a dedicated Asian nationalist, disclaiming 
astrology for British science, yet possessed with 
the belief he was doomed for “early death and 
greatness.” Cruttwell’s A Kind of Fighting is 
an intelligent and perceptive novel about an en- 
vironment that nurtured and destroyed a phe- 
nomenal leader of twentieth century Southeast 
Asia. 

Moore has written seven engrossing short 
stories, all but one set in Singapore. There is 
the young, poverty-stricken Chinese communist 
killed in a strike, a British couple who find 
new hope for their fading marriage after mu- 
tual liaisons, the city’s destruction by a foreign 
invader using nerve gas, an old Malayan couple 
cruelly tricked into visiting the city to see the 
Queen who was not there, a British soldier who 
murders his Malayan sweetheart-prostitute, a 
Britisher who escapes near death from a croco- 
dile attack, and the brutal massacre of a family 
during a bathing outing by Chinese guerrillas. 
Moore’s Singapore is dank, dreary, and deca- 
dent, characteristics that apparently have a com- 
pelling attraction to the Westerner. Yet these 
aspects are part of Singapore life (or life in 
any great city) that perhaps fiction can best 
portray with artistic realism. 

Roces, a popular columnist for a Manila 
newspaper, has brought together a series of 
seven humorous short stories about cock fight- 
ing in the Philippines. Although these stories 
have been published elsewhere (The Pacific 
Spectator, New Mexico Quarterly, Philippines 
Free Press, etc.), it is convenient to have them 
available in one source. Roces is not the most 
gifted of contemporary Filipinos writing in 
English, but he amusingly describes (often with 
acute insights) a popular Filipino pastime 
using the technique of “brisk dialogue and the 
unexpected ending.” (Also see the “Stories of 
Alejandro R. Roces,” Philippine Studies 6 (June 
1958), 139-54. 

Donn V. Hart 
Syracuse University 
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The Liberation of the Philippines: Luzon, 
Mindanao, the Visayas, 1944-45. The His- 
tory of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II. Vol. XIII. By Samuet Etor 
Morison. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1959. xiii, 338. Illustrations, Maps and 
Charts, Abbreviations, Appendices, Index. 
$6.50. 

After the Leyte landings of October 1944, 
had Admiral King had sufficient troops avail- 
able to bypass Luzon and attack Formosa and 
Amoy, as he advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Communist China’s history might have been 
altered. Similarly, after mopping up Borneo 
months later, had General MacArthur been al- 
lowed to restore Dutch rule in Java, Sukarno’s 
revolutionary movement might have been ar- 
rested. Samuel Morison, however, seldom pauses 
over such provocative speculations but pursues 
the actual outcome of decisions made. 

Rather than chance an invasion of lukewarm 
Formosa, MacArthur insisted on honoring the 
promise of total liberation made when he fled 
Corregidor. Spruance seconded him, advising 
that Iwo Jima and Okinawa were better ap- 
proaches than China to Tokyo targets. Conse- 
quently, while the AAF consolidated Leyte, 
baby flat-tops supported a landing on Mindoro 
on December 15, closing Manila Bay some 
ninety miles away and protecting the straits be- 
tween for troop movements to Lingayen. De- 
spite an unopposed dry landing, “suicide boats” 
and two hundred kamikazes made Mindoro’s 
D-plus days as costly as Anzio’s. Only satura- 
tion flights (called the “Big Blue Blanket”) 
over Luzon airfields by Halsey’s Task Force 
Thirty-Eight secured Mindoro. 

Unfortunately, while refueling in the Philip- 
pine Sea on December 18, Halsey’s force col- 
lided with an unpredicted typhoon that cost 
eight hundred lives and three destroyers—the 
worst Navy storm damage since the 1889 
Samoan hurricane. The fact that planes, re- 
specting radio silence, made weather reports 
normally twelve hours late, was partly respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, collecting ships now dis- 
persed over 2500 square miles, Halsey struck 
Formosan airfields to protect Lingayen during 
the invasion which meanwhile was underway. 

In Lingayen Gulf on January 6, naval units 
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preparing the beachhead for troops transported 
from sixteen Pacific bases, took the full force 
of kamikaze explosions. One ship was sunk, 
eleven damaged, and a USNR rear admiral, a 
British lieutenant general, and hundreds of 
others were killed. Afraid of worse slaughter ‘ 
during disembarkation, US planes were asked 
to interdict Luzon airfields. In Philippine waters 
one out of every four kamikazes hit its target, 
and one in every thirty-three sank a ship. 
The rate of kamikaze effectiveness off Okinawa 
was only half so great because protective meas- 
ures were devised. On the other hand, less sup- 
port from naval gunfire was required at 
Lingayen than at any other major Pacific 
beachhead. There was little resistance to the ac- 
tual landings on January 9, because of exten- 
sive Filipino guerrilla action (as on Mindoro) 
and because of Yamashita’s decision to with- 
draw to the Mountain Province in a delaying 
action that allowed Kyushu to prepare defenses. 

While MacArthur pretended a continued 
local emergency, Task Force Thirty-Eight 
cruised 3800 miles, attacking Camranh Bay, 
Hong Kong, and Hainan, and other units pre- 
pared for the Iwo Jima assault. All that pre- 
vented Krueger’s Sixth Army from dashing one 
hundred miles south to Manila was its having 
become so accustomed to amphibious landings 
that it had little engineering equipment for 
overland movements. Meanwhile separate beach- 
heads sealed off Bataan peninsula and, south 
of Manila, Nagsugbu. As soon as the Thirty- 
Second and First Cavalry divisions arrived, the 
drive down the central plains began; and on 
February 3, prisoners of war at St. Tomas and 
Bilibid were freed. 

Unfortunately, Japanese naval units refused 
army orders to evacuate Manila. Instead, 20,000 
troops he!d out one month, reducing the “open 
city” to a rubble worse than Cologne. It was 
this same navy which held Corregidor until the 
11th Airborne’s drop hit Topside on February 
16 and US destroyers sealed defense caves with 
shellfire. 

In forty-four days of the remaining months 
before V-J Day, MacArthur and the Seventh 
Fleet completed thirty-eight landings through- 
out the Visayas and Mindanao, in spite of the 
decision at Yalta (February 1) to leave these 
campaigns to Philippine Commonwealth troops. 
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Only on Cebu was there any resistance. Philip- 
pine guerrillas handed over every other beach- 
head (the Japanese had never secured more 
than five per cent of Mindanao), and helped 
hunt the enemy out of the hills. When the Brit- 
ish, preferring to be in on the Kyushu push at 
the expense of American supplies, refused to 
rescue their own territories, the Seventh Fleet 
and Australian infantry liberated Borneo as 
well, their minesweepers and frogmen working 
courageously under fire. 

Aside from such occasional British pettiness 
and MacArthur’s tendency toward personal 
dramatization, the liberation of the Philippines 
as Morison records it was an interdependent 
operation. Without editorializing he also makes 
clear that the liberators tried to match in spirit 
the self-sacrifice of men like Tom4s Confesor, 
governor of Iloilo, whose reply to puppet-Presi- 
dent Laurel that he surrender is recorded in 
Morison’s epigraph: “We shall never win or 
deserve the esteem and respect of other nations 
if we lack principles and if we do not possess 
the courage and valor to defend those principles 
at any cost.” 

LEONARD CASPER 
Boston College 


An Annotated Bibliography of Philippine So- 
cial Sciences, Volume II, Part I: Sociology. 
By Recrnatpo F, Arcro. Compiled under 
the supervision of Cectt1o Lopez. Quezon 
City: University of the Philippines, 1957. 
iv, 153. Author and Subject Indices. 

“This annotated bibliography is Part I of the 
second of a series that the U. P. Social Science 
Research Center intends to publish. This vol- 
ume contains 268 items which are available in 
the Filipiniana section of the U. P. Library. 
.. . Part II of this volume is designed to in- 
clude all material that can be gathered from 
other libraries . . .” The general topics covered 
are: anthropology, children, communism, edu- 
cation, ethics, immigration, labor, marriage, 
population, prisons, religion, social conditions, 
and women. Each item is liberally but un- 
critically annotated (listing graphs, illustrations, 
tables, maps, glossaries, etc.). This bibliography 
is subject to the same criticisms made of the 
previous one on economics (JAS, 17 [Feb. 
1958], 313): “Criticism can also be directed at 
the unevenness of the material in the bibliog- 
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raphy which resulted from the exclusive de- 
pendence on the University of the Philippines’ 
library collection . . . its value is severely 
limited for those individuals just moving into 
the field or for use as a basic bibliographic 
reference.” 
Donn V. Hart 

Syracuse University 


The Australians in New Guinea 1914-1921. 
By C. D. Rowtey. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. xi, 371. 


In the first month of World War I Australian 
armed forces seized from German control Ger- 
many’s largest Pacific territories. Known col- 
lectively as “The Old Protectorate,” this area 
of some 93,000 square miles, with a native 
population (then a mere estimate) of several 
hundred thousand, comprised mainland New 
Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelmsland), New Britain 
(Neu Pommern), New Ireland (Neu Mecklen- 
burg), Bougainville, the Admiralty Islands, and 
small adjacent islands or groups. By early Sep- 
tember 1914, the Australian commander had 
issued his first proclamation from Rabaul, the 
erstwhile German capital. Thus began a six- 
and-a-half year military occupation of the area 
by the Australian Naval and Military Expedi- 
tionary Force. The war was still to be prose- 
cuted in Europe; the peace concluded; the fate 
of conquered territories, colonial peoples, and 
enemy colonizers decided; the League of Na- 
tions formed; and the Australian civil govern- 
ment of the eventual Mandate constituted. It 
is with the policies and improvisations of the 
six-and-a-half year interim that the author is 
concerned. 

C. D. Rowley, who is Principal of the Aus- 
tralian School of Pacific Administration, ob- 
viously comes directly by his interest in the 
government and administrative history of New 
Guinea, as the School is now the official institu- 
tion for training New Guinea’s Australian ad- 
ministrators, Although he never explicitly states 
his objectives in carrying out a study of the 
military occupation, some of the problems at- 
tacked are well known to informed Australians, 
for whom, one infers, Rowley has principally 
written the book. Briefly, there have been pe- 
riods when the colonial traditions of the 
Mandated—now Trust—Territory of New 
Guinea were at variance with those of Aus- 
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tralia’s colony of Papua, just to the south, across 
an arbitrary line. The differences were espe- 
cially notable in reference to the humane treat- 
ment of natives and an enlightened concern for 
their rights, characteristic of Papuan adminis- 
tration, and the policy in post-German New 
Guinea of giving primary emphasis to the in- 
terests of European private enterprise and “eco- 
nomic development,” with cheap native labor 
the principal means. It has been customary to 
attribute the differences entirely to the ruthless 
policies and practices of the German regime, 
which the Australian administration merely in- 
herited when they took over. Actually, little has 
been generally known in Australia about Ger- 
man policies and trends prior to 1914; and, in 
any event, the question could always be asked 
why and how German precedent—even if it 
were all that was supposed—should have com- 
mitted Australia, especially when she had so 
different a precedent in her own Papua. 

This is the substance of Rowley’s careful 
study, and some of the main findings include 
the following. The military government re- 
garded themselves as caretakers only, not as 
policy makers. They had to make do, for the 
six-and-a-half years, with men who were 
soldiers and who were typically less than well 
qualified for their work, by temperament, train- 
ing, or experience. The deficiencies were al- 
lowed to continue or were compounded by the 
fact that Australia’s attention—including the 
home government’s—was naturally concen- 
trated elsewhere for the duration of the war. 
And with respect to the German system they 
inherited, the Australian military were almost 
immediately cut off from all but the views and 
attitudes of the commercial trading and copra- 
producing community. The missions they re- 
garded with suspicion. The former German ad- 
ministrators, who had begun to evolve certain 
safeguards for the native laborer and policies 
for the development of native villages, were 
rapidly repatriated. But German planters and 
company men were permitted to remain and 
transact business as usual throughout the war 
and beyond. Above all, according to Rowley, 
the occupation simply never perceived native 
affairs as important—other than in relation to 
the aims and needs of the European commercial 
community. This blind spot carried over into 
the early years of the Mandate. 
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Rowley is temperate but pulls no punches. 
For example, he does not blink the self-inter- 
ested role of Burns-Philp, an Australian firm 
still dominant in the area, in exploiting the 
interregnum period for bald commercial ad- 
vantage. Since some of the broad issues of na- 
tive policy are still moot, if not some of the 
former practices—the sanctioned flogging of 
natives by employers, punitive expeditions reck- 
less of native life, harsh labor practices—one 
can guess that Rowley intends his study to be 
used for purposes beyond those purely of his- 
torical scholarship. But the book is not char- 
acterized by preachment, and that, perhaps, is 
why he foregoes stating an explicit purpose in 
writing it. The work is based on official corre- 
spondence and reports and is thoroughly foot- 
noted. One shortcoming, however, is the lack 
of any appraisal by the author (except in a few 
specific instances) of the quantity and quality 
of documents available, especially for the Ger- 
man period. Hence the reader not possessing 
detailed knowledge of the field often has no 
direct way of judging this aspect of the research. 

The book is nevertheless an admirable and 
needed addition to such works as J. D. Legge’s 
on Papua, Australian Colonial Policy, and L. P. 
Mair’s Australia in New Guinea. Rowley’s 
work adds measurably to our knowledge of the 
administrative history of one of the larger re- 
maining colonial domains of Europe—quite 
possibly one which may be among the last to 
seek or achieve independent status. 

James B. Watson 
University of Washington 


Early India and Pakistan to Ashoka. By Mor- 
TIMER WuHeEeE er. Vol. 12 in the Series 
Ancient Peoples and Places. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 241. $5.50. 


In this book Sir Mortimer Wheeler, formerly 
Director General of Archaeology in India and 
later Archaeological Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, gives a short survey of the 
present status of archaeological information 
concerning the Indian subcontinent and major 
unsolved archaeological problems. It is likely 
that no one has a better knowledge of that field 
than he, and since he writes well and views his 
subject broadly and imaginatively, the book 
makes a major contribution both in synthe- 
sizing our present knowledge and in suggest- 
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ing lines of interpretation. Wheeler stresses 
throughout the great gaps in our information 
and the necessity of avoiding dogmatism in 
drawing inferences from what we do know. 
The book is a valuable handbook for archae- 
ological students, of whatever training or 
experience, who deal with India and Pakistan. 

Wheeler begins his story with Lower Palaeo- 
lithic man, living in north, central, and south- 
ern India perhaps as much as 400,000 years 
ago, whose chief industries were the manufac- 
ture of pebble implements, flake implements, 
and handaxes, some of which last were more 
than a foot in length. This lasted until 50,000 
to 100,000 years ago, The evidence for an 
Upper Palaeolithic is far less satisfactory, but 
a Microlithic industry is well established, hav- 
ing uncertain dating, but existing until the be- 
ginnings of civilization and possibly overlap- 
ping it. All this occupies the first half of the 
book. 

Civilization in India begins in the Indus Val- 
ley about 2500 B.C., following a number of 
local cultures west of the Indus in Baluchistan 
and nearby areas, which had been evolving for 
perhaps a millennium, marked by characteristic 
pottery types. The Indus civilization is now 
known to have existed from the Himalayan 
foothills in the north to Gujarat in the south 
and to the neighborhood of Meerut in the east. 
By some time around 2000 B.C., possibly later, 
it had started to decline, for reasons not yet 
clear, and by the middle of the second millen- 
nium it seems to have ended. This is the time 
when the Aryans, “heroic but barbarian no- 
mads,” are generally considered to have in- 
vaded India, and in a previous work Wheeler 
had eloquently indicted Indra, war god of the 
Aryans, for the bloody destruction of the Indus 
civilization, but in the present volume he takes 
a much more cautious attitude and rightly con- 
cedes that “at present these thoughts are no 
more than conjectures; picturesque, perhaps 
probable, but not proven.” The passages of the 
Rig Veda, which he and some other archaeol- 
ogists had formerly used in support of the 
theory are, indeed, inconclusive; they could just 
as well refer to assaults by the god Indra and 
his divine cohorts upon the heavenly fortresses 
of his demonic enemies as to human Aryan at- 
tacks upon the earthly strongholds of their 
mortal foes. 
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In treating the post-Indus civilization Wheeler 
makes his chief contribution in the present 
work, He deals first with the Ganges valley, 
whose archaeology, as he says, “is in its infancy” 
(p. 118). By the end of the second millennium 
or early in the first millennium B.C., the 
Aryans must have been in the central part of 
the Gangetic plain and were pushing toward 
Bihar and Bengal. They were developing their 
speeches and literature and becoming a settled 
agricultural people. Hoards of copper objects 
have been found in the Ganges basin and the 
Orissa hills, presumably of around 1000 B.C., 
and presumably stemming from the northwest, 
as did the Aryans, yet it has not been possible 
to show that these represent Aryan production. 
“It is best to admit,” says Wheeler, “that no 
proto-Aryan material culture has yet been iden- 
tified in India” (p. 126). Here lies one of the 
greatest of India’s unsolved cultural problems. 

During the first millennium cities are known 
to have existed in the Ganges valley using first 
a type of pottery called Painted Grey (P.G.) 
ware; eighth to fourth century B.C. is Wheeler’s 
tentative datiag (p. 28); later Northern Black 
Polished (N.B.P.) ware appeared, provisionally 
dated by Wheeler 320-150 B.C. (p. 31). In 
Central India a civilization, possibly only a 
culture, appears to have arisen later than 500 
B.C. (p. 136) and to have come from Gujarat, 
ultimately stemming in part from the Indus 
valley civilization. In South India there existed 
an extensive Megalithic culture, which Wheeler 
assigns provisionally to a time bracket of third 
century B.C.—first century A.D., and considers 
distinct from the Megalithic cultures of north- 
eastern and northwestern India. This was at 
about the time when iron was coming into 
South India from the north, while a Black-and- 
red pottery ware appears contemporaneously in 
the south, perhaps also derived from the north. 
The problem, however, of whence came the 
impetus for the South Indian Megaliths, often 
much like Megaliths of western Europe erected 
a thousand years earlier, remains unsolved. 

This is the outline of the history of civiliza- 
tion in India before Ashoka. The Maurya dy- 
nasty of which he was the greatest member, 
acquired all of civilized India, instituting archi- 
tecture, producing sculpture which owed much 
to Persian style and technique, and carving 
edicts upon pillars and rocks as did the Achae- 
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menian monarchs. In Ashoka’s time, as in pre- 
ceding millennia, India was ready to borrow 
from other Asian cultures. As Wheeler puts it 
in his final paragraph: 

. .. on the one hand Indian prehistory . . . dis- 
plays, like the Indian landscape, wide expanses of 
uniformity: a monotonous and interminable Palae- 
olithic, a diffuse Microlithic, centuries of Indus 
Civilization, centuries of Ganges Civilization, 
leagues of Megaliths. But on the other hand, again 
like the Indian landscape, this monotony is broken 
by sudden changes and heights; ever and anon 
India leaps from its sleep and grasps new ideas, 
new opportunity, with quick and prehensile in- 
telligence. 


This short book accomplishes much. It gives 
but little detail of the different cultures de- 
scribed, citing only such points as seem crucial 
to the author. It thus provides an outline rather 
than a full picture, an intelligent and illumi- 
nating summary of our present knowledge, 
competent and welcome to students of Indian 
cultures and civilizations. 

W. Norman Brown 
University of Pennsylvania 


An Introduction to the Study of Indian His- 
tory. By Damopar DHaRMANAND Kosamsi. 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1956. lix, 
384. 64 plates, 47 line drawings. Rs. 18/12. 
(paper). 

In the last decade an amazingly large num- 
ber of volumes, monographs as well as com- 
pendiums, on Indian history have appeared. 
Unfortunately a majority of them are monu- 
ments to a pathetic ill-digestion of historical 
method. Among the contemporary Indian his- 
torians there seems to be a conscious attempt to 
glorify India’s past, and if this orientation con- 
tinues Indology may very well become a mean- 
ingless panegyric. 

Kosambi’s book is a welcome relief in this 
atmosphere of intellectual obscurantism. The 
author is not a historian by profession; he is a 
mathematician on the faculty of the Tata In- 
stitute of Fundamental Research. He has at his 
command a knowledge of several Indian and 
European languages. As a disciplined natural 
scientist he knows the value of brevity and 
facts. He confesses to being a Marxist, but he 
rejects Marxist orthodoxy. India, he says, never 
passed through a stage of slavery, nor did Marx 
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quite understand the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion. By combining imagination with ethno- 
graphic, epigraphic, numismatic, and literary 
evidence he has given us a volume which is at 
once profound and provocative. 

European historical tradition, declares Kos- 
ambi, is hardly of benefit in reconstructing 
Indian history. India has no histories, no 
chronicles, but many myths. The only chronicle 
worth its salt is Rajatrangini, which.tells very 
little about events prior to the seventh century. 
Unsystematic digging being carried out by vari- 
ous Indian colleges and universities has wors- 
ened the state of Indian archaeology. Epigraphic 
and numismatic findings, though valuable at 
places, are not sufficient in themselves. 

In these circumstances the Indian historian 
must “concentrate upon successive developments, 
in chronological order, in the means and rela- 
tions of production” (p. 6). And since cultural 
change is a reflex of economic development we 
must add the dimension of ethnography to our 
historical methods (pp. 7-8). In India stone age 
tubs elbows with atomic age. Primitive social 
and economic clusters survive side by side with 
all the civilized institutions of the Hindu so- 
ciety. This can be seen in the technique of the 
Poona potters which is identical with the tech- 
nique used by the Indus Valley people 4000 
years ago, and the social system of the Pardhis 
which has undergone very little, if any, change. 

This reviewer accepts Kosambi’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Indus Valley history. The civiliza- 
tion grew in the desert; it used dam irrigation, 
and harrow cultivation. The question may be 
asked that if it did grow in a desert climate 
what the necessity was for burnt-bricks, how 
the bricks were fired, and why some of the 
seals depict animals which could have been 
seen only in forests. Kosambi argues that the 
bricks were fired upstream and then floated 
down the river. This is quite probable. Deodhar 
beams were, indeed, brought from upstream. 
And the absence of burnt-brick houses at places 
away from the course of the river strongly sug- 
gests that bricks may have been fired upstream. 
Kosambi’s assumption that the depiction of 
tigers, rhinoceros and water-buffaloes, usually 
found in well-watered forest regions, on the 
Indus seals was the result of totems of pre- 
agricultural level is arguable, if not acceptable. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer the failure of 
the Indus people to build up defense forces in- 
dicates that these people were not accustomed 
to hunting, and, hence, to forests. This may be 
another argument in favor of Kosambi. 

We find convincing his view that dd@sa was 
not a chattel slave, and that the rigidity in the 
caste system developed with the breakdown of 
Indian cash economy. Kosambi is perhaps the 
first writer to equate vratas with animal totems, 
and this also is convincing on the basis of 
philological evidence. 

Kosambi seems to be obsessed with the 
Morgan-Engels thesis that group marriage, 
matriarchy, and matrilinear descent preceded 
patriarchy. It is very easy for a Marxist to con- 
fuse extended libertinism in some societies with 
promiscuity or group marriage. His explanation 
of the origin and development of caste seems 
hardly satisfactory. The concept of dasa and 
the development of guilds may explain cleav- 
ages in the Hindu society, but fails to explain 
the growth of thousands of endogamous groups 
in India. The information that Indians knew 
the use of iron in 1000 B.C. is by no means 
well established. Coghlan’s view in Prehistoric 
and Early Iron in the Old World is at best a 
guess. 

In saying that his “introduction” is a Marxist 
interpretation of Indian history, Kosambi, I 
think, is trying to shock his Western readers. 
It is true that at times he is obsessed with cer- 
tain Marxian ideas, as in the social growth of 
patriarchy from group marriage, but he seems 
to be much more in the tradition of Gordon 
Childe. Kosambi attributes to Marx a domi- 
nating influence because of his interest in eco- 
nomic history and the Indian mode of produc- 
tion, and the need of surplus to achieve an 
urban revolution. But when Kosambi begins to 
talk of institutional frameworks that are not 
economic, he falls short of Marxism. At times 
he appears to me to be as much interested in 
Malinowski’s functionalism as in the Marxian 
ideas of economic integration. In his recon- 
struction of the history of Magadha he seers to 
imply that economic determinism was sub- 
sumed under geographical determinism. Frank- 
fort in his Birth of Civilization in the Near 
East has convincingly established the inade- 
quacy of technological and economic models in 
explaining the behavior of civilizations. The 
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Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations, 
though they shared a common economic and 
technological background, achieved divergent 
forms. If the process of Indian history were as 
simple as Kosambi’s lip-service Marxism would 
tend to make out, then our author should have 
been able to explain the character of the econ- 
omy between the collapse of Indus culture and 
rise of Mauryas. Certainly we know the ceramic 
styles of this period and yet nothing of its econ- 
omy. Marxism also fails him when he is un- 
able to attribute any cogent economic reason for 
the failure of the Indian economy to develop a 
bourgeois character after the Mauryan empire. 
An old-fashioned Marxist overestimation of 
economic forces in a society misses the individ- 
uality of a culture that is distinctively its own, 
and which is the product of ideas and non- 
economic factors. 

The two most glaring weaknesses of the 
book are inadequate treatment of Indian litera- 
ture and philosophy, and too little discussion of 
the Muslim and British eras. His concept of 
feudalism from above seems misleading. The 
assertion that in the Gupta period there were 
no landlords because the Amarakofa has no 
word for them shows how a good linguist can 
go to pieces with ill-digested speculations. It is 
far from certain that the terms grémani, gram- 
ika, gramadhipati, and gramakita only indicate 
a class of government officials; in the opinion 
of this reviewer they also indicate hereditary 
landowners. 

Kosambi’s book, however, is most challeng- 
ing. It will be criticised by specialists and lay 
readers alike, but no one will fail to be fasci- 
nated by what he has to say. The book deserves 
the widest possible distribution. It is regrettable 
that only a dozen libraries in this country have 
this book. Kosambi has initiated a great dia- 
logue on the course of Indian history. It is the 
duty of students of Indian history to contribute 
to this dialogue. 

Briyen K. Gupta 
Southern Illinois University 


A Century of Social Reform in India. By 
S. Natarajan. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1959. xx, 208. Bibliography, Index. 
$3.25. 

During the nineteenth century a great trans- 
formation came over the life of India. Its politi- 
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cal results were seen in the consolidation of 
British rule, and also in the rise of nationalism 
which ultimately led to the disappearance of 
that rule in 1947. It was the century of sus- 
tained Western impact which led to the rise of 
Western education, and to new literatures in 
the Indian languages and the development of 
a reformed Hinduism proud of its tenets and 
confident of holding its own against attacks by 
proseletysing creeds. Much has been written on 
the political and constitutional history of the 
period. What has not attracted sufficient atten- 
tion is the inner history of the age, and nothing 
is more symbolic and significant of this inner 
history than the movement of social reform. 

Mr. Natarajan’s task is not easy. For political 
and constitutional history there are convenient 
landmarks and documents, but for the history 
of social movements there are few comparable 
aids. And with the emergence of political move- 
ments the cause of social reform periodically 
suffered from the rise of controversy over the 
relative importance of political versus social re- 
form as an instrument for the advancement of 
the country. Mr. Natarajan is peculiarly quali- 
fied to attempt this task of chronicling the 
vicissitudes in the history of the social reform 
movement in India, since he is an experienced 
journalist and has grown up almost with social 
reform as a matter of family interest. 

The work is in sixteen chapters, and the ma- 
terial is worked out in two major themes. One 
traces the progress of social reform in the 
major areas of the country, namely, Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras. The other theme con- 
cerns aspects and problems of social reform and 
their involvement in the larger national move- 
ment increasingly dominated by political 
thoughts and aspirations. 

It was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who initiated 
the great tradition of social reform in India. 
The Raja attacked customs like Kulinism in 
Bengal and Sati, and espoused the cause of 
Western education and women’s education. The 
Brahmo Samaj which he founded became an 
instrument of social awareness and reform in 
Bengal and inspired similar efforts elsewhere. 
Keshav Chandra Sen, Ishwarchandra Vidyasa- 
gar, Shashipada Bannerji, and a host of other 
dedicated men carried forward the work of 
social reform in Bengal. Elsewhere social re- 
form attracted the devotion of eminent men 
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like Mahadev Govind Ranade and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Jyotiba Phule and Vitthal 
Ramji Shinde, Maharshi Karve and G. K. 
Devdhar, Virasalingam Pantalu and Kamakshi 
Natarajan, who dedicated their efforts to the 
advancement of society in diverse fields of hu- 
man endeavour. Social reform aimed at social 
change through education, information, and 
legislation, and expressed itself in criticism of 
existing evils and creation of new organs of 
social change like education. The work of social 
reform was by no means easy, for it was con- 
fronted by infuriated orthodoxy on the one 
hand and deep apathy on the other. The social 
reformers also challenged various sections who 
had vested interests in the conditions of society 
as they then prevailed. Until the opening dec- 
ades of the present century, however, the social 
reform movement progressed. Then came the 
challenge of political movements; preoccupation 
with national political issues tended to divert 
attention away from an urgent consideration of 
the necessity of social reform. Mr. Tilak force- 
fully argued that freedom was immediately 
much more important than social reform, and 
even though the Congress attempted to include 
subjects like prohibition, eradication of un- 
touchability, and amelioration of the condition 
of women in its programme, it was clear that 
the great era of vigourous social reform move- 
ment was coming to an end. 

Why did this happen? Mr. Natarajan seems 
to suggest that the movement of social reform 
has performed its historic function (pp. 196- 
197). Social life has been freed from the dead 
hand of religious texts, women’s education has 
registered great progress, the shackles of un- 
touchability have been loosened if not entirely 
removed, and caste has been shorn of its worst 
features. Many of these achievements, Mr. 
Natarajan adds, may be “attributed to the logic 
of changed circumstances rather than to any 
positive effort.” This does not vitiate the argu- 
ment that the social reform movement “repre- 
sented the first and biggest attempt on the part 
of Indians themselves at voluntary organisation 
outside politics” (p. 197). But public apathy, 
as in the past, still persists and social reform 
today looks to government for initiative. It is in 
this that the weakness of the social reform 
movement in India in the past lay, and that 
weakness continues, 
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Mr. Natarajan writes with knowledge and 
lucidity. As a pioneering attempt at writing a 
history of social movements in India in the re- 
cent past his work is welcome, and points the 
way to a more sustained and thorough work 
on the subject later on. Mr. Natarajan often ap- 
pears as a chronicler of the history of the move- 
ment and as such has little opportunity to probe 
deeper into some of the problems in their so- 
cial and economic context. The range of sub- 
jects included under the title of social reform is 
also extensive and the area covered is vast in- 
deed. Under such conditions little more than a 
synoptic survey of social reform movements can 
be successfully attempted. Mr. Natarajan has 
understood the limitations of his attempt and 
within these limitations he has succeeded well. 

It would be desirable to maintain uniformity 
of dates and spellings which in a few places 
has been ignored. The name of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy is spelled also as Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy; on page 125 the date of the foundation of 
the Karve University is given as June 1916, but 
on page 143 the same event is placed in 1917. 

B. G, GokHALE 
University of Washington 


Socialism in Southern Asia. By Saut Rose. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
278. Map, Index. $4.50. 


“Socialism” is one of the terms, along with 
“nationalism,” “anti-imperialism,” and “neu- 
tralism,” that comes to mind when generaliza- 
tions are made about South and Southeast Asia. 
Not unjustly, Nehru, U Nu, Sukarno, and the 
late Bandaranaike are characterized as social- 
ist. But Socialism in Southern Asia does not 
focus on these men, except indirectly. Written 
by a former International Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Labour Party, it reports on the organiza- 
tional growth, ideological shifts, political align- 
ments, and leadership struggles among and 
within those southern Asian parties which now 
profess democratic socialism and adhere to the 
Asian Socialist Conference. 

What is it that impelled these Asian parties 
which profess a Western ideology to organize 
themselves separately from the Socialist Inter- 
national? The author’s answers to this question 
are tantalizingly caught between the detail in 
the histories of the socialist movements in the 
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individual countries of India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, Malaya and Singapore and 
the generalizations in his discussion of the two 
Asian Socialist Conferences, the first held in 
Rangoon in January 1953 and the second in 
Bombay in November 1956. He attributes the 
rifts to three main factors. The first is the 
newly awakened but still weak regionalism or 
“Asian self-consciousness” created by the simul- 
taneous emergence of almost a dozen Asian 
nations in the postwar period. This makes 
suspect the present domination of the Socialist 
International by parties from erstwhile colonial 
powers. Also the International’s history, organ- 
ization, and support are mainly European. 
Another factor has been the poor performance 
of European socialist and labor parties in living 
up to the International’s pronouncements 
against colonialism, particularly that of the 
Dutch and French parties. The third factor lies 
in the difference in emphasis on opposition to 
what the Burmese delegate Kyaw Nyein de- 
fined as the “new imperialism” of Russia in 
contrast to the “old imperialism” of the West- 
ern powers. Despite condemnations of both, 
the Asian parties were more emotionally and 
vitally concerned with the latter. This was evi- 
dent during the second Conference which was 
held during the momentous days of the simul- 
taneous Hungarian and Suez crises. Thus, na- 
tionalism, anti-colonialism, and neutralism, or 
in short, “Afro-Asianism” brought about the 
separate Asian Socialist organization. 

Little is said by the author about a host of 
other differentiating factors, such as the Asian 
socialists’ greater interests in increasing produc- 
tion than in redistributing wealth, or their 
greater need to unify plural societies than to 
assure complete rights to minorities, or their 
greater interest in “independent” economies 
than in breaking down national barriers to 
create common markets, not to mention land 
reform, language problems, and the whole ques- 
tion of one-party or one-man rule, Just listing 
such issues as these, which go beyond regional- 
ism, indicates that broad range of problems 
which Asian socialists may have in common 
not only with the emergent nations of Africa 
but also with those of Latin America. (Besides 
a few Africans, the Bombay Conference at- 
tracted a delegate from Chile.) 
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Despite continuing differences with regard to 
practical and immediate issues, Asian socialism 
on the ideological plane, we are told, is devel- 
oping in the same direction as that already 
taken by Western socialism. The author sup- 
ports his point by contrasting the two Con- 
ferences and quoting particularly from Indo- 
nesia’s Sjahrir. While Mr. Rose evaluates this 
as a sign of greater maturity, he rather wistfully 
notes the reserve with which the only novel 
contribution of Asian socialist thought was re- 
ceived by the delegates. He referred to Jayapra- 
kash Narayan’s somewhat Gandhian message 
opposing class conflict and political struggle in 
favor of a moral mass movement, dedicated to 
manifesting socialist ideals and values in peo- 
ple’s daily lives. 

How far Asian socialists are from ideal so- 
cialist behavior is objectively described in this 
report in terms, not of corruption (which seems 
to be negligible), but of emotional immaturity, 
vacillation, and compromise. A sordid picture is 
recorded of Muslim socialists (Pakistani, Indo- 
nesian, and other), as well as Yugoslav ob- 
servers, protesting the seating of Israeli dele- 
gates, who were supposedly socialist comrades. 
Outbreaks of factional strife and mutual re- 
criminations are recounted in almost every 
national case. And even the surprising lack of 
enthusiasm for supporting the Asian Socialist 
Conference, its organs, publications, and _proj- 
ects with funds and personnel is noted. In fact, 
a more gloomy prospect emerges from this re- 
port than from the more analytical recent study 
of four Asian countries, Marxism in Southeast 
Asia, edited by Frank N. Trager. 

While detailed and factually reliable, this is 
a report, not the result of a social science analy- 
sis. It does not, therefore, attempt to define the 
charismatic qualities that have made certain 
socialist leaders far more important than the 
organized movements they have led. In short, 
this report is more valuable for its coverage 
than its depth, for its quotation of official docu- 
ments than for its presentation of new ma- 
terials, and for the often interesting political 
sidelights it sheds than for its evaluation of the 
central political events and trends in South and 
Southeast Asia today. 

Gerorce O, TotTEN 
Boston University 
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Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South In- 
dian Kinship. By Louis Dumont. (Oc- 
casional Papers of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, No. 12.) London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1957. 45. 14 ard 
ures. 10 s. $1.50). 


Une sous-caste de I’Inde du Sud: on 
sociale et religion des Pramalai Kallar. 
By Louis Dumont. (Le monde d’outre-mer 
passé et présent, premiére série, études I.) 
Paris: Mouton & Co., 1957. vi, 460. Ap- 
pendix, Index. 24 figures, 38 plates. 


Dumont’s main purpose in the paper pub- 
lished by the Anthropological Institute is to 
link the kinship principles of hierarchy and 
marriage alliance to the Indian caste structure. 
The essay also gives a first glimpse of Lévi- 
Strauss’ kinship theory being applied in an 
anthropological fieldwork situation, Dumont’s 
more general thesis that Indian caste is not to 
be understood apart from the milieu of Indian 
civilization may be seen as underlying the argu- 
ment of this paper, since it documents the in- 
ter-connections between the level of kinship 
relations and intercaste relations in Indian so- 
ciety. The analysis derives from Dumont’s field 
study, in 1949-50, of the Kallar-Maravar (kallar, 
maRavar) castes in the Tamil-speaking Ram- 
nad, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts of south 
India. The members of these castes are reputed 
to be the descendants of warriors in the ancient 
kingdoms of the area, but they eat meat. Thus 
their status in the local social rank order of 
castes lies “half-way between the Brahmans .. . 
and the Untouchables . . .” 

The first part of the paper, which is devoted 
o “Hierarchy,” sketches a picture of the hier- 
archies among the social units within the sub- 
castes studied. Dumont does not view these 
internal hierarchies as differing essentially from 
the external hierarchy which governs relations 
among sub-castes. His argument rests princi- 
pally on the fact that at the level of relation- 
ships between different branches of the same 
Kallar family the sons of “junior” wives are 
outranked by the “purer” descendants of “sen- 
ior” wives. It is the same kind of purity, Du- 
mont argues, which separates castes in the ex- 
ternal ranking system, and he states his view, 
which is also the view of the authors of the 
ancient Hindu law books, that caste rank is 
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founded on the same kinship model as de- 
termines the rank of different Kallar families. 
Dumont finds another expression of purity at 
the level of family relationships in the strict 
observance of rules of endogamy (marriage 
within an ever closing circle of near relatives) 
among the high status Kallar families. 

The argument of the second section of the 
essay is to the point that preferential marriage 
rules arise from the inter-relationship of other 
kinship features. Six groups were compared, 
with the result that symmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage can be shown in Figure 4 (p. 20) to 
derive from oppositions between various kin- 
ship categories, (The symmetrical marriage 
rule appears when the rules of succession and 
residence of a group contradict each other and 
when a group follows a double descent rule.) 

In the final section of the paper Dumont de- 
scribes the expressions of the enduring alliance 
relationships which are consistent with the 
preferential marriage rules of most of the Kal- 
lar-Maravar subcastes. Kinship terminology, 
marriage gifts, the ceremonial role of the 
mother’s brother among the patrilineal Pramalai 
Kallar (where mother’s brother is also a man’s 
father-in-law by the marriage alliance rule), 
and funeral prestations are discussed. The dia- 
gram of kin terms presented on page 26, which 
is “no more than an abstract frame of refer- 
ence,” is not wholly supported by the basic 
chart for Pramalai Kallar kin terms, which is 
revealed on page 275 of the monograph to be 
reviewed below. The Pramalai Kallar terms ap- 
pear to have been skewed away from the sym- 
metrical Dakota-Iroquois pattern (diagram, 
page 26) by the influence of their matrilateral 
(mother’s brother’s daughter) marriage rule. 

Dumont’s monograph on the Pramalai Kal- 
lar, Une sous-caste de Il’Inde du Sud, concen- 
trates on the social and religious organization 
of this sub-caste, but it also rewards the reader 
with a very comprehensive survey of the cul- 
ture of the group. The short introduction states 
the theoretical orientation which impelled the 
author to select a sub-caste as the unit for in- 
vestigation of Indian culture. The study begins 
by locating the Pramalai (western) Kallar 
among other castes of the region. The re- 
mainder of Part I describes the settlement pat- 
terns, technology, agriculture, and economics of 
this Kallar group. Unlike most Indian castes, 
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the Kallar live alone in their (mono-caste) vil- 
lages, so that in this respect their situation is 
more “tribal” than caste-like. 

The second part of the book is molded more 
by Dumont’s concern for theoretical anthropol- 
ogy. The description of status-ranked political 
divisions within the sub-caste (the first division 
is into eight provinces and twenty-four “sec- 
ondary villages”) follows the analysis set out 
in the first part of the hierarchy and marriage 
alliance paper. All the hierarchies among the 
political, or territorial, groups within the sub- 
caste express an “elder-junior” status distinction 
founded on kinship. The units having a place 
within the hierarchies are further bound to- 
gether by marriage alliances. Thus the thesis is 
maintained that the relations between political- 
territorial groupings can be studied through 
the network of kinship. Sometimes this net- 
work has implications for the unity of the 
political grouping itself, as when a territorial 
unit is composed of lineages marrying among 
themselves. The relations maintained by mar- 
riage alliances and the associated ceremonial 
giving between allied affinal groups predomi- 
nate. 

Dumont’s introductory remarks to Part III, 
“Religion,” and his presentation of common 
themes in religion and social structure in the 
later discussion make it clear that he does not 
regard “religion” and “society” as opposed cate- 
gories for which one must argue the intercon- 
nections. He views religious and social activities 
rather as posed along a single continuum of 
behavior from which it is the anthropologist’s 
task to abstract a system of concepts which will 
give coherence to the whole. Dumont’s descrip- 
tion of marriage and other life-cycle rites was 
included in the preceding section along with 
materials directly concerned with social organi- 
zation. Now the concern is with cults of line- 
ages, provinces and villages, calendar festivals, 
the religion of individuals, and, most briefly, 
the relevance of religious concepts to the caste 
hierarchy. The Kallar view of the supernatural, 
an essential dualism, is consistent with the 
analysis of kinship and caste hierarchies in 
terms of paired oppositions. Deities are classi- 
fied by the Kallar into moieties which express 
a hierarchical opposition between the pure 
(vegetarian) personalities and the impure (car- 
nivorous) demons. It would be interesting to 
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know if some members of the sub-caste extend 
the purity dichotomy to their classification of 
property, part of which must be acquired by 
the “impure” means of theft. The hereditary 
profession of the Kallar is thieving; the Tamil 
word kalla means “thief.” Kallar religion fo- 
cuses, firstly, on the cults of the lineages. There 
Dumont’s materials show the transfer of deities 
from one lineage to another and the adoption 
of new deities as lineage fission occurs. Du- 
mont notes that since only goddesses pass from 
one (patrilineal) lineage to another lineage al- 
lied to it by marriage, there is support for the 
view that goddesses in the Kallar pantheon are 
less “mother” than “deified wife” goddesses. 
The Kallars also give importance to the cult of 
Aiyanar, supernatural guardian of the village 
and son of the Sanskritic god Siva. Aiyanar’s 
personality is a composite, for it can be seen as 
including the core of oppositions from which 
the structure of Kallar religious life radiates. 

It is evident that Dumont’s approach to In- 
dian culture has not emphasized some interests 
which seem relevant to the development of 
current anthropology. There is, for example, no 
place for the study of social change in this 
rather telescoped picture of Indian civilization. 
But these two important works can be judged 
enthusiastically on their own merits. They con- 
tribute much-needed modern descriptive ma- 
terials for a south Indian caste, and the broad 
range in which Dumont works makes it a cer- 
stainty he will catch the theoretical interests of 
‘his reader at many points and stimulate him to 
re-examine his own assumptions. 

Witiram McCormack 


School of Oriental and African Studies 


Tales of Ancient India. Translated from the 
Sanskrit by J. A. B. Van Burrenen. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1959. viii, 260. Note on sources. $4.50. 


For this anthology Dr. Van Buitenen has 
translated and annotated from four sizable 
Sanskrit works sixteen stories (or twenty-six, if 
one counts individually the VetalapaficavimSati 
tales) which provide for the casual reader or 
the non-specialized student a fine introduction 
to the rich field of Indian katha (story) litera- 
ture, The single tales range in extent from the 
shortest, “Mahosadha’s Judgment” (114 pages), 
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to the longest, “The Travels of Sanudasa the 
Merchant” (40 pages), with the Vetdlapaiica- 
vim§Sati section occupying fifty-four pages. The 
specialist who wishes to check his translations 
with the original texts is aided by a note on the 
sources at the end of the volume. Dr. Van 
Buitenen’s particular contribution, which gives 
to his work an added value, is the inclusion of 
five tales from the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha of 
Budhasvamin in their first English version. 

The choice of texts is judicious, Since this 
anthology can be used profitably in graduate 
and undergraduate courses of Oriental Litera- 
ture, it is well that many of the tales lend them- 
selves so aptly to commentary on the basis of 
comparative story-literature. In some instances 
one may suspect that Dr. Van Buitenen has 
made his selections purposely in order to have 
them serve as a point of departure for com- 
parative mdrchenstudien. On the other hand, 
he seems to have been guided in his choice by 
the idea of presenting tales in which the char- 
acters are principally motivated by two Hindu 
aims of life, artha and kama. The consequence 
is that they are primarily tales of love (kama) 
and adventures for material gain (artha). Re- 
ligious stories, morality tales, and animal fables 
of the earliest kath literature, which one might 
have preferred in this type of anthology, have 
deliberately been omitted. As a result, it must 
be admitted, the title of the collection may 
meet the objection of the Indologist who would 
rather classify these as tales of Medieval India 
since the Sanskrit texts from which they come 
date from that period. However, since the pri- 
mary source-text of the tales from the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 
is of respectable antiquity, antedating the 
Paficatantra and the Tantropakhyana, Dr. Van 
Buitenen may be considered justified in lo- 
cating them in Ancient India. 

Upon checking the translations, the present 
reviewer has found them accurate and reliable. 
Dr. Van Buitenen’s aim, as he announces in the 
preface, is to give a fluent rendering “in a mod- 
ern tone,” with the result that the tales, delight- 
ful in the original, are made very readable, even 
with a minimum of footnote annotation. In a 
goodly number of passages Dr. Van Buitenen 
has surpassed in clarity and readability his 
predecessors, Tawney and Ryder, and when 
one considers that English is not his native 
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tongue, this must be regarded as a splendid 
accomplishment. 

The Introduction, while it is full of interest- 
ing and valuable remarks, is uneven and sketchy. 
It dwells at length upon the Brhatkatha and its 
offshoots and upon the importance of artha and 
kama as the storyteller’s motivation, but it 
omits any mention of Dandin as the author of 
the DaSakumiaracarita (from which three tales 
have been translated), referring cursorily to the 
Vetalapaficavimfati and the Dasakumiaracarita 
in a single sentence. A paragraph or two about 
each of these works would have sufficed to 
inform the reader who seeks in the Introduc- 
tion background material from sources not at 
his immediate command. 

Dr. Van Buitenen’s treatment of Sanskrit 
proper names appears to be a compromise. At 
times he translates, in the manner of Ryder, a 
Sanskrit name immediately after an accurate 
transliteration. Mostly he maintains only the 
Sanskrit, using meticulous care to include the 
diacritical marks required in transliteration. 
Indologists who are keen on precise transliter- 
ation can find no fault with the latter system, 
but the general reader is not given any assis- 
tance in pronouncing any of the Sanskrit terms 
or names. In general, every effort has been 
made by Dr. Van Buitenen to ensure accuracy 
of transliteration, but there is always the risk 
that a few errors may appear; ¢.g., (p. 140) 
Rajagrha for Rajagrha; (p. 141, footnote) Ma- 
habharata for Mahabharata; (p. 155, footnote) 
Ma nas toke for Ma nas toke; (p. 211) Kalpas- 
undari for Kalpasundari; (p. 217) Rajavahama 
for Rajavahana. 

GerorcE T. ARTOLA 
University of Pennsylvania 


Das Paficatantra Und Seine Morallehre. By 
Wa tter Rusen. Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1959. 305. Index, Bibliography. 


The work is a large monograph, No. 44 of 
the Publications of the German Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, Institute for Oriental Re- 
search. A mine of literary, sociological, and 
critical information, its value suffers in an 
irksome manner from the author’s constant 
efforts at subsuming whatever he says under 
the categories of dialectical materialism, using 
a jargon which is undoubtedly necessary in 
Eastern Germany where Professor Ruben’s re- 
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replete with references to class-struggle, “state- 
ments from below,” slaveholder-society, the peo- 
ple against feudalism, and scores of propositions 
of the same ilk; for these, there is but one apol- 
ogy in the preface, (p. 9) “the fact that political 
questions are being formulated time and again 
(in this book), should not be held against the 
interpreter; he does not carry politics into the 
text, it inheres in it (sie steckt in ihm drin), 
and politics can after all not be separated from 
morals”—to which he adds this bibliographical 
footnote: “Fr. Engels 1948, 100-144, W. I. 
Lenin 780 ff., and A. Schischkin 1958, 34 ff. 
These works are of fundamental importance 
for all that follows.” Once this conventional 
rubric is set aside, the book is a scholarly opus. 

The first large section covering 182 pages is 
titled “Investigations of the Pajicatantra,” and 
it is the Tantrakhyadya which provides the bulk 
of material for the author. The section is 
divided into five books arranged in accordance 
with the text, captioned “the division of friends,” 
“the acquisition of friends,” “owls and crows,” 
“loss of what has been acquired” (this section 
is followed by a short comparative essay on 
Aesop and the Pajicatantra), and “unmeditated 
action.” The “Preface to the Tantrakhydya” 
concludes the section. 

The author proceeds in analogy to Indian 
commentators; he translates the paragraph of 
the text, and gives his own musings and inter- 
pretations after each translation, setting this 
commentary eight spaces inward, which makes 
for easy reading in case a reader wants the 
translation or the commentary alone; both parts 
are in large print, a device preferable to the 
one followed in the previous book edited by 
Ruben (Frauwallner’s Philosophie des Buddhis- 
mus) where the author’s own comments are 
printed in small letters. 

The second large section, covering the other 
half of the book, is an arrangement of some- 
what diverse essays generically connected with 
the Paficatantra. This section seems the more 
important contribution and it is perhaps a pity 
that the title of the book does not take account 
of the fact that it contains considerably more 
than just Paficatantra matter. The section is 
titled “On the history of the ethical concepts of 
artha (success) and dharma (pious custom, 
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fromme Sitte).” It deals with the beginnings of 
moral doctrine in India; artha and dharma 
in the jatakas; prolegomena to the Brahmanical 
epics—the Mahabharata and Jataka 546, the 
Jataka 546, and prolegomena to the Ramayana 
and Jataka 547; artha and dharma in the 
Mahabhirata and in the Ramayana; the artha-, 
dharma-, and kaéma-Sastras; (on Kautilya’s, 
Manu’s, and Vatsyayana’s notions of the two 
concepts in juxtaposition); social development; 
the rise of the ndagarika; slaveholder society 
and feudalism; on “disappointed servants of 
princes”: Bhartrhari and his three centuries of 
verses; and the very last chapter of but five 
pages, Die Moral des Paficatantra. 

The author’s message can be anticipated from 
a look at the preface: the conceptual develop- 
ment of artha and kama was a function of the 
constant struggle between the exploiters—i.c. 
the Brahmins and the Princes—and the people 
—the labouring artisan, agriculturist, and the 
poor trader. As a go-between, the courtier, the 
poet, the minister, and the state-servant par- 
takes of elements of both the groups; his en- 
deavours are laudable if they are “from below,” 
and reprehensible when they result from his 
vested interests with the exploiters. However, 
it is not the author’s prejudged and somewhat 
jejune conclusions that matter, There is much 
interesting information in the book: 

The intimate relation between Bhartrhari’s 
Centuries and the folkloristic material con- 
tained in the Pajicatantra is exhibited by refer- 
ence and quotation of verses which are either 
straight plagiarisms from the other collection, 
or whose contents are directly borrowed. Ruben 
infers—and this seems plausible indeed—that 
the Satakas of Bhartrhari, the Paficatantra, and 
even the Kautilyan Aiti-collections derive from 
some ancient—probably pre-Aryan—proverbial 
lore. 

Ruben’s hypothesis that the slave became a 
sort of primitive martyr in pre-Vedic mythol- 
ogy (p. 186) is interesting, but not very con- 
vincing; he wants him to represent the first 
precursor of the Visnuite avatdra. Speaking 
about Vedic society in this context, he says (p. 
188) “then as today, the heresy of class-harmony 
was in need of religious endorsement if it was 
to have its effect upon the people.” Ruben sug- 
gests that Bhartrhari sees in asceticism an ex- 
pedient device, an escape if other ambitions fail 
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(p. 283, ein Ausweg). This is probably true 
and might have been important in all periods 
of Indian writing. 

Ruben is greatly impressed by the similarity 
between Bhartrhari and VisnuSarman. He be- 
lieves the two were almost contemporaries, 
though Bhartrhari would be slightly senior, as 
the Pajicatantra quotes several verses from the 
Centuries. 

Ruben voices some very important questions: 
do the epics popularize the systematic teachings 
of school philosophers (Saémkhya, Yoga) or 
have the epics preserved some undeveloped 
pieces of doctrine which are older than the 
extant texts of Manu and Kautilya? If the first 
is the case, then we have to presuppose the 
existence of systematic texts for a period previ- 
ous to the epics. Otherwise, may we apply either 
of these two views in the study of different epi- 
cal chapters? Ruben does not commit himself 
one way or the other, and this is the right thing 


at present. ry Uae 


University of Washington 
Ceylon: An Introduction to the ‘Resplendent 
Land.’ By Arcus Jonn Tresipper. Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1960. ix, 237. 
Map, Bibliography, Glossary, Index. $4.25. 
This second small volume in The Asia Li- 
brary series of The Asia Society (the first, 
Thailand, by Noel Busch, appeared in 1959) 
presents a readable, generally reliable, and re- 
markably varied survey of Ceylon in something 
less than 50,000 words. Mr. Tresidder served 
for five years in Ceylon as United States Public 
Affairs Officer, and knows the country, its peo- 
ple, and their cultural history well. His enthusi- 
asm about Ceylon is communicated to the 
reader without misguiding the uninformed for 
whom the book is intended, and is admirably 
mixed with critical judgment and with many 
perceptive touches. Mr. Tresidder writes well; 
his book is a pleasure to read, and on the whole 
successfully manages the difficult job of re- 
ducing complex matters to brief generalizations 
which are neither lifeless nor seriously mislead- 
ing. There are a few errors, and a few ques- 
tionable points of fact and of judgment, but 
they do not radically mar the book’s purpose. 
Mr. Tresidder avoids many of the faults asso- 
ciated with brief surveys for the general reader 
or the prospective traveler, which is what this 
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book is. He does occasionally resort to guide- 
book style, but only to get on with honest analy- 
sis in prose. His treatment is generally dignified, 
adult, inquiring, judicious, lucid, discriminat- 
ing, and occasionally even learned, yet lightly 
and amusingly written. Successive chapters sur- 
vey the land and the people, their history, gov- 
ernment and politics, the economy, religions, 
and arts of the past and present. In each of 
these chapters are deft phrases which leaven 
the generally skillful summary treatment, and 
insights as well as information which suggest 
that the reader is in competent hands. The Asia 
Society are to be congratulated on publishing a 
volume which seems so well to suit the purposes 
of their organization. 
Ruoaps MurPHEY 

University of Washington 


Political Forces in Pakistan 1947-1959. By 
Kerr B. Cacrarp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1959. 48. $2.00. 


Professor Callard published a book a few 
years ago on government and politics in Paki- 
stan (Pakistan: a Political Study. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1957), a book which provided 
much useful data but suffered shortcomings, of 
which the most important was a failure to treat 
adequately the dynamic aspects of Pakistani 
political life. The slim monograph under re- 
view apparently is an attempt by the author to 
remedy some of the defects of his earlier work, 
a laudable effort but one which is not notably 
successful. 

The monograph is a curious mixture of con- 
crete data handled by the author with a sure 
hand and a number of generalizations which 
have little relation to the facts. For example, 
Callard contends that “in the period 1947-58 
Pakistan was not ready for a social revolution,” 
and by way of proof he states that no one was 
“willing to die for the preservation of the con- 
stitution of Pakistan.” The criterion itself is 
questionable, but in any event Callard should 
have taken into account that the constitution 
was an unsatisfactory political compromise 
adopted only after years of sordid squabbling 
and has little to do with whether Pakistanis 
would be willing to die for a constitution which 
meant something to them. The State Language 
Movement in East Pakistan was part of a social 
revolution for which Pakistanis did die, and 
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if it failed to have wider social consequences it 
was because of inept political leadership and 
not because of popular apathy. 

Political instability preceding the October 
revolution, Callard writes, was due to the strug- 
gle between “the forces of authority and the 
pressures of political groups claiming to repre- 
sent the will of the people”; which is a rather 
oblique way of saying that the fight was be- 
tween the ins and the outs of the small elite 
group which regarded Pakistan as their private 
property. The important issue of why the 
masses of the people were unable to exercise 
effective influence is neglected by the author. 

Callard points out that although Pakistan is 
a state, it has yet to become a political com- 
munity, and he is correct in suggesting that this 
“is less a matter of finding a skilful consti- 
tutional formula than widespread popular 
agreement on areas of common interest.” His 
discussion of the interests operating within 
Pakistan, however, is too diffuse to leave the 
reader with a clear vision of the political forces 
which emanate from them, and does not an- 
swer whether there are areas of common inter- 
est upon which national unity can be built. 

In a sweeping statement which embraces a 
number of countries besides Pakistan, Callard 
holds: “It is remarkable that those of the new 
states that won their freedom from British rule, 
adopted a form of constitution closely resem- 
bling the British.” There is nothing very un- 
usual about this, however, for the British-style 
political structures were formed and function- 
ing, and it was only natural to continue in the 
same direction. How long that direction shall 
continue depends upon the strength of counter- 
vailing pressures, But the reader would gain 
little understanding of the countervailing pres- 
sures now existing or likely to develop, nor of 
the probable changes in the structure of political 
life in Pakistan, from a reading of this mono- 
graph. It is regrettable, for there are few schol- 
ars who have studied Pakistani government 
and politics as carefully as has Professor Callard. 


Mexico City STANLEY Maron 


India’s North-East Frontier in the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited with an Introduction by 
VerriER Erwin. Bombay: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xxxii, 473. Rs. 28. 


India’s North-East Frontier is a fascinating 
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field for anthropologists, but is very litu: 
known. This book is a selection of passages 
from the older literature, down to 1900 A.D., 
which represents first accounts by Europeans on 
the history, people, and problems of the North- 
East Frontier, carefully selected and arranged 
by the editor, Dr. Verrier Elwin, the Adviser 
for Tribal Affairs to the North-East Frontier 
Agency Administration, one of the ablest and 
most experienced anthropologists in the Indian 
field. 

The book reprints articles or notes in peri- 
odicals now impossible to obtain and difficult 
to consult, and official publications which have 
been indifferently preserved. The contents are 
arranged according to the tribal distributions 
in this area, after the general accounts of “the 
Frontier of Assam”: the Nagas, the Miris, the 
Daflas, the Apa Tanis, the Abors, the Mishmis, 
the Khamptis, the Singphos, and the Akas, 
with a historical prelude quoted from A. 
Mackenzie’s History of the Relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the North- 
East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884). 

“These passages are of unusual value,” as 
Dr. Elwin states in his introduction, “for they 
give us a picture of the country as it was before 
it had suffered any external influence, and al- 
though the reader may sometimes regret that 
the writers did not use their opportunities for 
exact observation more fully, he must be thank- 
ful for what he has. He should remember that 
the administrators, soldiers, missionaries, and 
explorers represented in these pages were not 
anthropologists.” Most of these writers are very 
little known: John Butler was a soldier who 
joined the service of the North-East Frontier 
Agency; T. T. Cooper, a traveler, later ap- 
pointed Political Agent at Bhamo; E. T. Dal- 
ton, the author of the great Descriptive Ethnol- 
ogy of Bengal, spent his life mostly as a 
government officer in Assam and Bengal; J. 
Errol Gray, a tea planter and traveler; William 
Griffith, coming to India as an Assistant Sur- 
geon of the Madras establishment of the East 
India Company, traveled extensively in Assam, 
Burma, Bhutan, and Afganistan; Father Krick, 
a French missionary; J. H. Needham, who 
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spent most of his life in Assam as a Political 
Officer; William Robinson, an educationalist of 
the Gauhati Government Seminary; R. Will- 
cox, an explorer, who carried out a number of 
surveys in Assam during the four years 1825 
to 1828; and some others. 

As Dr. Elwin says in his introduction, “in the 
main their opinion of the tribes was a low one 
and their attitude was all too often patronizing 
or scornful . . . a lack of sympathy with the 
people accounts for many mistakes of the 
earlier writers. . . . In no field are our old 
records more imperfect than in that of religion. 
We must remember that it was not easy, at that 
date, for the majority of European officers to 
take seriously any religion other than their 
own.” In spite of these faults, their writings tell 
us much about tribal economy, village compo- 
sition, warfare, slavery, material culture, differ- 
encés and similarities among these tribes, and 
their contacts with Tibetans and other neigh- 
bouring peoples. Footnotes contributed by the 
editor are helpful guides and interpretations for 
the original writings. 

A fascinating aspect of this book is the pic- 
ture it gives of the first contacts of Europeans 
with these tribal peoples. Though these Euro- 
peans were not anthropologists in the modern 
sense, neither were they adventurous authors 
such as we often find in the present century 
egoistically writing would-be best-sellers. These 
pioneers were more serious and cool-minded ex- 
plorers. However they may have been biased 
by the European ethnocentrism of that time, 
their accounts are fresh and unpretentious. 
Through these modest passages we can enjoy 
the natural beauty of remote Assam, tribal life, 
and the often harrowing trips of the pioneers to 
terra incognita; some of them were killed on 
their journeys in remote tribal areas. 

Dr. Elwin has given us access to some valu- 
able literature for anthropologists interested in 
Assam and its neighbouring areas. I can recom- 
mend this book also to all concerned with an- 
thropology and with India. 

Cure NAKANE 


University of Tokyo 
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Other Books Received 


Far Eastern Economic Review. Special Christmas Sup- 
plement. 1960 Yearbook. Hong Kong: Far Eastern 
Review Ltd., 1960. H. K. $6.00. 

Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare. 1943-1944. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, 1959. United 
States Army in World War II, The War Department, 
Vol. VI. xvii, 640. Illustrated, Maps, Appendices, 
Glossaries, Index. $5.00. 

World Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology Ab- 
stracts. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. Vol. I, No. 1. Published quarterly by 
the International Association of Agricultural Librar- 
ians and Documentalists. 107. Preface, Table of 
Contents, Chapter Headings in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, Index. $12.50/vol. of 4 issues. 

The Meeting of East and West. By F. S. C. NortHRup. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960. Copyright Macmillan 
1946, xxii, 531. Illustrated, References, Index. $2.65 
(paper). 

Like a Big Brave Man. By Cetso At CARUNUNGAN. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1960. 275. 
$3.95. 

China, Japan and the Powers: A History of the Modern 
Far East. By MeripeTH E. CaMERon et al. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1960. Second Edition. First 
Edition 1952. xiii, 689. Maps, Index. $8.00. 

The China Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January-March 
1960). Published by the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, Paris and London. 115. £1 or $3.00 per year. 
A new journal devoted to “publishing articles by 
specialists on all aspects of contemporary Chinese de- 
velopments. In our Quarterly Chronicle and Docu- 
mentation we will give a continuing narrative of 
major events.” 

The Embroilment over Quemoy: Mao, Chiang, and 
Dulles. International Study Paper No. 2. University 
of Utah, 1959. Institute of International Studies. 47. 
(paper). 

Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. By 
HerLee Creer. New York: The New American Li- 
brary, 1960. A Mentor Book. Published in 1953 by 
the University of Chicago Press. vii, 240. Reading 
List, References, Bibliography, Index. $.50 (paper). 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the Chinese by 
ArtHur Watvey. New York: The Grove Press, 1960. 
358. First published in 1937. Notes on Books, Find- 
ing List, Appendices, Index. $2.45 (paper), $4.75 
(cloth). 

Structure Drill in Cantonese, First Fifty Patterns. By 
K. P. K. Wurraker. Structure Drill through Speech 
Patterns No. 4. London: Lund, Humphries & Co., 
Ltd., 1959. xxix, 101. Introduction, English Index, 
Cantonese Index, Grammatical Index. 9/6d. 

Russian Works on China, 1918-1958. By Yuan Tunc- 
Lt. A Selected Bibliography. Reprinted from Monu- 
menta Serica Vol. XVIII, 1959. 388-430. Index. 

The Art of the Chinese Sculptor. By Huco MunsTER- 
BERG. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, 1960, 32. Prints, Introduction. $2.50 (paper). 

These Islands Also: Poems from Japan. By JEREMY 


Incatts. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E, Tuttle Com- 
pany, 1959. 49. Foreword. $2.25. 

Karate: The Art of “Empty-Hand” Fighting. By 
HiperaKa NisHiyAMa and Ricnarp C. Brown, Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1960. 
251. Illustrated, Appendix, Glossary, Index. $6.75. 

The Classic Noh Theatre of Japan. By Ezra Pounp and 
Ernest Fenotiosa. New York: James Laughlin, 
1960, for New Directions. First published by Knopf 
in 1917. 163. Appendices, Introduction by William 
Butler Yeats to “Certain Noble Plays of Japan” by 
Pound and Fenollosa. $1.25 (paper). 

Anthology of Japanese Literature, from the Earliest Era 
to the Mid-Nineteenth Century. Compiled and Edited 
by Donatp Keene. New York: Grove Press, 1960. 
First published by Grove Press in 1955. 442. Bib- 
liography, $2.95 (paper). 

The Spirit of Zen, A Way of Life, Work, and Art in 
the Far East. By ALAN W. Watts. New York: Grove 
Press, 1960. First published 1936, Third Edition 
1958. 128. Illustrations, Glossary, Bibliography. $1.45 
(paper). 

Japanese Export Lacquers from the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in the National Museum of Denmark. By 
Martua Boyer. Copenhagen: The National Museum, 
1959. 149. 61 Plates, Notes, Index. 

Manual of Zen Buddhism, By D. T. Suzuki. New 
York: Grove Press, 1960. An Evergreen Original. 
192. Illustrated, Index. $1.95 (paper). 

Tours of Okinawa, A Souvenir Guide to Places of In- 
terest, Compiled by Gase1 Hica, Isamu Fucnaku, 
and Zenxicut ToyaMa under the auspices of the 
U. S. Army Service Clubs, Okinawa. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959, for the 
Bridgeway Press, Tokyo. 152. Illustrated, Bibliog- 
raphy. $1.75 (paper). 

Russian Central Asia. 1867-1917: A Study in Colonial 
Rule. By Ricuarp A, Pierce. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960, Russian and East European 
Studies. viii, 359. Appendix, Notes, Glossary, Bib- 
liography, Index, Maps. $7.00. 

Indonesian-American Cooperation in Higher Education. 
By Bruce L. Smiru. East Lansing, Michigan: In- 
stitute of Research on Overseas Programs, 1960. 133. 
Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $3.00 (cloth), $2.00 
(paper). 

The Franciscans in Bombay. By AcHILLEs MEERSMAN, 
O. F. M. Bancavore: “Everybody's St. Anthony,” 
1957. xvii, 279. Illustrated, Maps, Bibliography, Ap- 
pendices, Index. Rs. 8.50. 

Pakistan: A Selected, Annotated Bibliography. By 
Grorce L. ABERNETHEY. New York: American In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1960. Second Edition, re- 
vised with a Supplement for the period Feb. 1959- 
Feb. 1960. ii, 39. $.75 (paper). 


The following books which were reviewed in the 
May 1960 issue are distributed in the United States by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations: Defence and Security 
in the Indian Ocean Area, Government and Politics in 
Pakistan (by Mushtaq Ahmad), and Pakistan and the 
Regional Pacts (by Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri). 








NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica 


Organized in 1955, the Institute of Modern 
History, Academia Sinica, has now resumed 
the publication of documents from the foreign 
affairs archives of the late Ch‘ing period. It is 
thus continuing the work begun during the 
1930's by the publication of the I-wu shih-mo 
and other collections of documents stored in 
the Palace Museum in Peiping. The Institute 
of Modern History has also received custody 
of the diplomatic archives of the early Republi- 
can period and is beginning to publish them. 
The first products of this new combined pro- 
gram have been the Documents on Maritime 
Defense (Hai-fang tang), covering many as- 
pects of modernization in the period 1860-1911, 
published in 1958 in nine volumes with over 
7000 pages; and Historical Materials on Sino- 
Russian Relations: Vol. I. Outer Mongolia, 
1907-1919 (1959, 746 pp.), Volumes II and III, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, 1917-1919 (1960, 
1004 pp.). Some twenty-five further collections 
on late Ch‘ing foreign relations or moderniza- 
tion are being prepared for publication, from 
the archives of the Tsungli Yamen and Foreign 
Office, together with materials on some thirty 
major topics in the foreign relations of the 
Chinese Republic up to 1927. The printing of 
scores and indeed hundreds of volumes of his- 
torical source materials is thus in prospect, with 
all that this means for the fuller understanding 
of China’s relations with the outside world in 
recent times. 


Organization of the Institute and its Materials 


The Institute staff includes a total of twenty- 
four—research fellows, associates, and assistants 
—most of whom are full time, and eight corre- 
sponding fellows abroad. The Institute’s new 
building is situated among the Academia Sinica 
buildings at Nan-kang in the suburbs of Taipei, 
easily accessible from the city. It houses a grow- 
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Contributed by Kuo Ting-yee, Director 


ing research library of 20,000 Chinese volumes 
together with 2500 volumes in Western lan- 
guages, 2400 in Japanese, 1200 bound volumes 
of newspapers, and about 100 current periodi- 
cals. A staff dormitory, with space for visiting 
researchers, is just being completed. 

In 1955, the Institute received from the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs 224 cases of documents, 
of which all but 35, dealing with the period 
after 1927, are open for research. The late 
Ch‘ing documents of the Tsungli Yamen and 
Wai-wu pu totaled 6,000 bound volumes and 
300 packages; those of the Peking Government 
in the Republican period totaled also 6,000 
bound volumes and 1,100 packages. In addi- 
tion were 258 original treaties, 317 maps of 
national boundaries and 170 of leaseholds, The 
small Institute staff was thus faced with the 
considerable problem of getting these mate- 
rials under control. 

The late Ch‘ing documents were in three 
forms: originals bound in volumes by subject, 
originals in packages grouped roughly by sub- 
jects, and clean copies (Ch‘ing-tang) made 
from the originals and bound by subjects chron- 
ologically for deposit in the archives, (It is these 
last that are being published, by photo-offset, 
after collation with the originals.) The docu- 
ments of the Republican period were in the 
same three forms but proportionately fewer of 
them had been reproduced in clean copies for 
the archives. 

The Institute’s first tasks involved a great 
deal of listing and indexing. (1) A union cata- 
logue was made, for all the library collections 
in Taipei dealing with Chinese modern history, 
totalling 7000 Chinese works, 500 in Western 
languages and 200 periodicals of all kinds. (2) 
A comprehensive calendar in 1,660 pages was 
made, listing and summarizing briefly each 
document and giving tables of contents for the 
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volumes of clean copies (Ch‘ing-tang) of the 
late Ch‘ing period. (3) A card index with some 
30,000 entries has been compiled for the un- 
bound diplomatic documents of the Republi- 
can period, but this laborious task is still in- 
complete. (4) A similar task, sponsored by Dr. 
David N. Rowe, has been the making of an 
index and classified table of contents, on 21,000 
and 9,000 cards respectively, for the 260 pub- 
lished volumes of the J-wu shih-mo series, in 
order to create this long-needed tool for his- 
torical research. (5) The original maps and 
treaties, being unique and perishable, were 
photographed on 700 films, and tables of con- 
tents and explanatory notes added to them. 





Progress in Publication to Date 


The expensive and time-consuming task of 
publication has received generous and invalu- 
able support from the Asia Foundation and the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University 
of Washington, Seattle. For each collection it 
involves paginating, punctuating, and proof- 
reading, adding both Ch'nese and Western 
dates, and composing brief summaries of each 
document, and also compiling chronologies to 
be appended. In addition to the Documents on 
Maritime Defense, 1860-1911 published in 
1958, the following are in process: 


Documents on Modern Mining, 1865- 
1911, now in press, to appear in 7 volumes 
totaling about 5,000 pages. 

Documents on Sino-French Negotiations 
over Indo-China, 1875-1911, scheduled for 
printing in August 1960, to appear in 6 vol- 
umes of about 4,000 pages. (The above have 
all been subsidized by the Asia Foundation.) 

Documents on Sino-Russian Relations, 
1917-1919. In addition to the volumes on 
Outer Mongolia and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, already published, the following 
are in process: The Russian Revolution and 
Sino-Russian Relations in General, The 
Northeastern Frontier and its Defense, The 
Frontier Defense of Sinkiang, and The Si- 
berian Expedition. The entire set will make 
g volumes of 5,000 pages, with the addition 
of a chronology, who’s who and glossary. 

Documents on Sino-American Relations, 
1784-1874, to appear in one or two volumes. 
(Like the volumes immediately preceding, 
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this collection has received support from the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute, Univer- 
sity of Washington.) 

Documents on Missionary Cases, 1860- 
1911. This is one of the most complete collec- 
tions and is being prepared for publication in 
the same manner as the Documents on Mari- 
time Defense. 

Modern Chinese Conceptions of the West, 
1821-1927. This is a selection of writings, 
made by the Institute staff, showing the 
knowledge and attitudes of Chinese indi- 
viduals with reference to the Western na- 
tions, their peoples and cultures. Eight vol- 
umes are planned, in a chronological series. 
The first volume, now under way, deals with 


the period 1821-1861. 


In addition to these works in progress, the 
Institute has been compiling since 1955 a clip- 
ping file from the current Taiwan and Hong 
Kong press, which now runs to more than 300 
volumes. The Institute has also inaugurated an 
oral history project in order to record on tape 
in planned interviews the narratives of individ- 
uals active in the history of the Republican 
period. Some seventy discussion-seminar meet- 
ings have been held by the Institute staff, to 
which research workers have submitted their 
work for criticism. Some twenty theses or re- 
search monographs have been completed. 


Future Program of the Institute of 
Modern History 


Work in the future will be directed along 
three major lines. (1) Continued compilation 
of research aids and reference works. Among 
these projects are (a) a volume providing tables 
of contents and indices for important Chinese 
historical works concerning the modern period, 
(b) an index of articles in major historical jour- 
nals and periodicals, (c) completion of the cata- 
loguing of diplomatic documents of the Repub- 
lican period, and (d) compilation of annual 
chronicles of important events in the history 
of the Chinese Communist Party. (2) Contin- 
ued publication of collections of documents. In 
addition to series mentioned above as already 
in process of publication, it is hoped in the near 
future to inaugurate work on collections of 
Documents on Korean Affairs (1864-1910) 
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and Documents on the First World War (1914- 
1918). Financing of continued publication is a 
persistent problem. (3) Monographic studies. 
It is hoped that henceforth the staff of the Insti- 


The Association for Asian Studies: 


I. Membership 


The year 1959 marked a turning point in the 
history of the growth of the Association. Under 
the chairmanship and stimulus of Ward More- 
house, and the active support of a large mem- 
bership committee located regionally, an active 
campaign was organized. As a result, the total 
membership rose dramatically to the highest in 
the Association’s history. As of March 1, the 
number was 1,532, in contrast to a membership 
of 1,124 on March 1, 1959. 

The total of 1,532 included the following 
classification of members: 5 honorary, 11 life, 


Professional Field 


History 368 
Political Science and 

International Relations ............. 270 
Lang., Lit., and Linguistics ........... 106 
PRMIFNOY, o Sc55 so ovo ee a dav eleigreiene 105 
Far Eastern Studies ................ 28 
SR oy ie» Socom c 3s oie 82 
A ere Per 35 
SES PEERT EDEL TEL LO ELLE 48 
Library Work ha ates a 7 
Philosophy and Religion ............. 47 
Education Ee ee 22 
PRE RRR RE Ae ae ere 13 
EE SGN lyk eu xceaig es EEA 6 
Sociology ee ae ioe 46 
Medicine Pe ei acu -ack bie iene aay I 
I vin gtebradica Ws, apace Gn a dinny IR 2 
De Pree ee 3 
oo EE SS enn Te eee 3 
SN ach cehace 829.8 8 a aere 4/0S,S 296 





Total 1,498 
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tute, which has been heavily engaged in com- 
pilation work, may devote half its time to 
monographic research on the many problems 
of modern history awaiting attention. 


Summary of the Year 1959-1960 


57 supporting, 1,061 regular, 364 student (a 
new category), 34 associate. Of the present 
membership, 1,343 reside in the United States 
and 155 are foreign members. Membership in- 
creased in all geographical areas of the United 
States, and particularly noteworthy is the sharp 
rise registered in such states as Vermont, North 
Carolina, and Arizona where new Asian studies 
programs were begun. Largest representation 
was from the Middle Atlantic states (354) and 
the Pacific states (281). The following figures 
reflect the field, status, and area of primary 
interest of the membership (excluding associate 
members) : 


Professional Status 


PEN 5.6 .as0'sd 00,90 da ors darnee deeeee 644 
ME 5.x 092 44s iuae VAUK Y ota ante 364 
GOVEPEMIOHE sce cece wetie nes 119 
3 5 ict Chen d xan nus iceeee rene 185 
SO a eee rey or eee 186 
Total 1,498 
Area of Primary Interest 
GONE UT IE oka mcs pucks onlnae aces 124 
OEY Mae Pr ry rit gn 374 
PR sc ccaeeual dis punts co Ae Bees 233 
ee ee ee ee 199 
MII naisd aso aces hs carn canes 206 
| rr irs ores freee re Ay 9 
WROD iri i 5k siete Cd oes Maa es 18 
I GI ac cs os ncseexunedhoaanes 8 
IRN ee: one iree’ (ry nie 25 
PRI so hos 0 60 denebageun 59 
PE ide sco acces pkusiaanetees 6 
ee ae pee ame 237 
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II. Treasurer’s Report 
The following is a summary of the audit report for the year ending December 31, 1959. 


A. Summary of Cash Balances, Receipts, and Disbursements 





Cash Balance Cash Balance 
1/1/59 Receipts Disbursements 12/31/59 
General Fund $26,902.00 $49, 876.76 $38,910.11 $37 , 868.65 


Special Funds: 


General Expansion 
(Ford) 9,512.64 -0- 4,740.19 4,772.45 
Expansion and Im- 
provement of 








Journal 2,500.00 -0- 2,500.00 -0- 
Monograph Series 10,598 .26 3,323.57 12,430.24 1,491.39 
South Asia 

Committee 1,126.16 4,582.43 4,894.11 814.48 
Asia Foundation 

Lectureship -0- 8,944.78 8,944.78 -0- 
Committee on 

Chinese Thought 136.28 8, 368 .72 4,600.91 3,904.09 
Asia Foundation 

Travel Grant -0- 2,500.00 -0- 2,500.00 
Committee on 

American Library 

Resources on the 

Far East -0- 6,400.00 5,205.82 1,194.18 
Committee on 

South Asian 

Languages: 

Operations 2,541.84 6,058.20 5,251.19 3,348.85 
Fellowships 21,078.18 18, 362.13 24,898.20 14,542.11 
TorTALs $74, 395.36 $108,416.39 $112,375.55 $70, 436.20 








B. Cash Receipts and Disbursements, General Fund 





Cash Balance, January 1, 1959 $26,902.00 

Receipts: 
ii asin Ni uive a dS 04 Kis Sasaenwnedeaele $3, 247.79 
Journal Subscriptions, Renewals... ...........0.scccsceecscvees 8,754.85 
I None biobnasacs tnd sibs u's seeeud eevee 4,878.25 
PED EPUON, OUITIEEE.. 5 porn dvcssiesccrscsvsanecvacgar 8,898.30 
idk onc anis sgpherhaabih's <xs's 0's J pane wenwe® 1,959.75 
NR ee eS bs ary i' avid sais io eS OR eS TE 1,966.84 
ESE SE ee oS eee 4,275.47 
Service Charges Against Special Funds... :.............000e00ee 5,182.25 
nS ee hit sss A awainuin.s 40 Ree 2,288.62 


General Expansion Grants (Ford)................cesseeeeseees 4,740.19 
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Grant for Expansion of Journal (Ford)....... 
Po ACER Hie e, 


Total Receipts. .........csecessssecees 


Total Receipts and Beginning Cash...... 


Disbursements: 


Journal—publication, editing, misc........... 
I PON isis ov vis Feed tA ce awee, 
ND Fed, oie, cinwe Sale 8G FOS oe Os 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1959 


At the business meeting on April 12, Mr. 
Kublin summarized the above report drawing 
attention to the surplus of $11,000 in the gen- 
eral funds at the end of 1959. He reported that 
this financially healthy condition was likely to 
continue through 1960, allowing a budget of 
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okie ea eeowes 2,500.00 
os ¥aek eee een. 815.95 
IY TTTCre te 49,876.76 
MITT re Tee rie $76,778 .76 
wee oes $22, 246.32 
ere 2,825.22 
ores 937.97 
wailed 10,205.30 
mae 2,695.30 
38,910.11 


$37 , 868 .65 








$47,000, an increase of $8,000 over 1959; but 
he cautioned that the expiration of various spe- 
cial grants in 1961 posed problems for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Kublin mentioned that he was com- 
pleting six years of service and he extended his 
thanks to those who had assisted him. 





III. Report of the Editor of the Journal of 
Asian Studies 


Mr. Hackett reported a rise in circulation, 
advertising revenue, and publication costs, As 
of March 1960, circulation was 2,798, an in- 
crease of 687 over the previous year. During the 
twelve months ending in March, 79 manu- 
scripts were submitted for publication; 15 of 
these appeared as articles or notes. The follow- 
ing figures indicate the division by area of 
articles submitted and, in parentheses, those 
published: Asia (general)—3 (1); China—17 
(7); Japan—15 (4); Southeast Asia—18 (2); 
South Asia—21 (4); Central Asia and Korea 
—5 (0). The articles accepted represented vari- 
ous disciplines: History—3; Political Science— 
3; Sociology and Anthropology—2; Language 
and literature—3; Economics—1; other—2. 

The book review section, under the editor- 
ship of Rhoads Murphey of the University of 
Washington, carried 147 reviews between 
March 1959 and 1960. Geographical areas were 
represented as follows: general—6; China—4o; 
Japan and Korea—31; Southeast Asia—15; 
South Asia—46; Central Asia—g. 


Bibliography. Mr. Howard P. Linton served 
his fifth year as general editor of the Bibliog- 
raphy, issued as the September 1959 number. 
New members of the Advisory Editorial Board 
are Ralph Braibanti, Alexander Eckstein, Clif- 
ford Geertz, E. A. Kracke, Jr., and John Pelzel. 


IV. Report of the Editor of the Monographs of 
the Association for Asian Studies. 


Professor Goodrich, the retiring editor, re- 
ported that five monographs had been pub- 
lished since March 1959. These included Mono- 
graphs VI-X of the series: Chinese Secret 
Societies in Malaya. A survey of the Triad So- 
ciety from 1800 to 1900. By Leon F, Comber. 
The Traditional Chinese Clan Rules. By Hui- 
chen Wang Liu. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Jajmani System. By Thomas O. Beidelman. 
Bangkhuad: A Community in Thailand. By 
Howard Keva Kaufman. Colonial Labor Policy 
and Administration, 1910-1941. By J. Norman 
Parmer. It was stated that the original grants to 
the monograph fund from the Council on Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Affairs and the Ford Foun- 
dation had been exhausted, and that until 
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royalties or new grants materialized only one 
more monograph could be considered. Pro- 
fessor Goodrich announced that Delmer M. 
Brown would be his successor and expressed 
the hope that new grants would be sought for 
the continuation of the monograph series. 


V. Other reports presented at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


Report of the Secretary. Mr. Crane first an- 
nounced that the annual meeting for 1961 
would be held in Chicago, March 27-29, at the 
Palmer House and that the 1962 meeting 
would be held in Boston. He then announced 
the recipients of the Rockefeller and ACLS 
grants for attendance at the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Moscow, August 9-16, 
1960, as follows: Rockefeller Grants—George 
B. Cressey, W. Norman Brown, John K. Fair- 
bank, Cora DuBois, Derk Bodde, Alexander 
Soper, Lauriston Sharp, Roger F. Hackett; 
ACLS Grants—Hyman Kublin, Irene Taeuber, 
Owen Lattimore, Karl J. Pelzer. Mr. Crane 
then gave the election results of the 1960 bal- 
loting: W. Norman Brown, President, Lauris- 
ton Sharp, Vice-President; for Board of Direc- 
tors: James R. Hightower, Charles O. Hucker, 
Robert Scalapino, and Milton Singer. The 
Nominating Committee includes the follow- 
ing: Knight Biggerstaff (Chairman), Donald 
H. Shively, Phillips Talbot, Ardath Burks, and 
Richard Lambert. 

Mr. Crane presented a summary of the activ- 
ities of the Secretariat during a year in which 
membership grew rapidly. One of the special 
activities of the Secretariat was a session with 
the chief of the National Defense Education 
Act in which President Cressey, Professor Ron- 
ald Anderson, and Professor John Gumperz 
expressed the Association’s concern and its will- 
ingness to help with the program. Other special 
activities of the Secretariat included the admin- 
istration of the Asia Foundation Lectureship, 
collection of applications for the International 
Congress of Orientalists, and the fiscal admin- 
istration of the Modern Japan project grant. 
Professor Crane pointed out that the regular 
activities of the Association have created a 
marked increase in the work load, and the 
necessity of hiring an assistant manager on a 
part-time basis. He stressed that the immediate 
and ever-growing function of the Secretariat 
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is to maintain liaison between the Secretariat 
and the Board in relation to information, policy 
decisions, etc. Mr. Crane also stated that as aca- 
demic interest in Asia grows and programs 
emerge at new colleges there are generated a 
large number of service, communication, and 
facilitative functions which the Secretariat is 
called upon to handle. The Board is aware of 
this growth in function and will continue to 
review the long-range implications. 
President's Report and Board Actions. Pro- 
fessor Cressey stressed in his report the simple 
organizational structure of the Association, 
pointed out the people to whom the Associa- 
tion was indebted for carrying on its various 
activities, and stressed the fact that this or- 
ganization is a scholarly one and that all re- 
marks which carry political implications which 
might be reflected as opinions of the Associa- 
tion, should be ruled out of order. Mr. Cressey 
then gave a summary of eleven actions taken 
at the annual Board of Directors meeting on 
April ro: 1. The appointment of a Committee 
on Asian Studies in Secondary Education. 2. 
The appointment of a Program Review Com- 
mittee. 3. The decision of the Board to expand 
the Newsletter in scope and coverage. 4. The 
appointment of Edward Feitelberg as counsel 
for the Association. 5. The reappointment of 
Hyman Kublin as treasurer of the Association. 
6. The acceptance of the Ming Biographical 
Dictionary project as a committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 7. The responsibility for preparing a 
book exhibit with the cooperation of the USIA 
for the International Congress of Orientalists. 8. 
The awarding of an honorary life membership 
to Miss Gussie Gaskill for long and faithful 
service in preparing the annual Bibliography. 9. 
The decision not to sponsor any individual 
projects, but only project committees. 10. The 
approval by the Executive Committee at least 
24 hours prior to the business meeting of any 
resolutions put forth at that meeting by officers. 
11. The appointment of an ad hoc committee 
on library resources on Asia. 

Committee on Chinese Thought. Dr. Arthur 
Wright reported that his committee devoted 
1959 to two enterprises: seeing through the 
press two new symposium volumes (Confu- 
cianism in Action, published in July 1959, and 
The Confucian Persuasion, to be published 
shortly), and searching for new talent for a 
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fifth and final conference in September 1960, 
centered on biographical studies of Confucians 
of different periods. The committee proposes to 
disband at the end of 1961 on the grounds that 
after five conferences and “with the completion 
of five volumes, studies in the history of 
thought and intellectual history have been 
pushed as far as is now desirable in the inter- 
ests of the total developrnent of the humanistic 
and historical study of China.” 

Committee on South Asia. Dr. Richard Park 
outlined briefly the activities of the Committee 
on South Asia, stating that the committee had 
met three times in the past year. Three new 
members of the committee include, Richard 
Lambert, chairman, Burton Stein, and Phillips 
Talbot. He also expressed the committee’s debt 
to Dr. O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar in his work 
as editor of the South Asia Newsletter. Mr. 
Park went on to outline his new research 
groups which are scheduled to carry on meet- 
ings on the following topics during the next 
three years: Group on Contemporary Religion 
in South Asia, Chairman, Edward B. Harper. 
Group on State Politics in India, Chairman, 
Myron Weiner. Group on Indian Art History, 
Chairman, John Rosenfield. 

Committee on South Asian Languages. Mr. 
Crane gave this report in the absence of the 
new chairman, Professor Gleason. He stated 
that eight Indian fellows were supported by 
this committee for the purpose of studying 
linguistics in the United States. The committee 
has had an important function in advising the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the various universities on the develop- 
ment and operation of the South Asian lan- 
guage programs under the National Defense 
Education Act, and indications are that this 
function will continue and may grow in im- 
portance. Planning is well along on the com- 
pilation of an anthology of translations of mod- 
ern Indian short stories, and the proceedings of 
the Committee’s first symposium “Linguistic 
Diversity in South Asia” are now in print. 
Committee on American Library Resources 
on Southern Asia. Dr. Poleman briefly out- 
lined the history of this committee which 
started in 1957 and which is composed of 
members from various libraries over the coun- 
try. The committee is greatly concerned with 
the implementation of Public Law 480 (the 
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Dingell amendment), and the budget and pro- 
gram have been worked out and are now be- 
fore Congress for consideration for support. 
A proposal is also now before the Office of the 
National Defense Education Act for a basic 
bibliography on India and Pakistan. One meet- 
ing of the committee will be held in June 1960 
with Ford Foundation and AAS support. 
Conference on Modern Japan. Dr. John Hall, 
chairman of this committee, announced that 
the Committee had received $135,000 for a five- 
year program of substantive seminars which 
will start in 1961. There will be a preliminary 
conference in Japan in 1960. The committee 
hopes to bring some Japanese and European 
scholars for these conferences. 
Program Committee. Professor Eugene Board- 
man stated that in planning the program his 
committee had tried to reflect the interests and 
activities of the Association represented by nine 
disciplines. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to realize this aim, so the Directors have author- 
ized a Program Review Committee to screen 
the problem. The present committee received 
a large number of papers and finally organized 
35 sessions. Hilary Conroy, the new Program 
Chairman, will be assisted by Lucian Pye, vice- 
chairman, and eleven other committee members. 
Advisory Committee on Research and Devel- 
opment. Mr. Crane gave the report of this com- 
mittee in Professor Lockwood’s absence. He 
emphasized the fact that stress was given to 
securing additional grants in Asian studies for 
ACLS, and his committee urged the acceptance 
of the Ming Biographical Dictionary project by 
the Association. He stated that the function of 
ACRD is to strengthen and facilitate the activ- 
ities of the members, but that ACRD should be 
related more closely to the Directors and meet 
once a year in order to function more efficiently. 
The resignations of William Lockwood and 
David Mandelbaum were accepted and Doug- 
las Haring and Richard L. Park (chairman) 
were appointed to fill the vacancies, 
Resolutions. Seven resolutions were presented 
and unanimously accepted by the members 
present. The text of these resolutions appears 
in the Association’s Newsletter of May 1960. 
The retiring president, Mr. Cressey, then 
presented Professor W. Norman Brown, the 
new president of the Association. Mr. Brown 
addressed the group briefly explaining that the 
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central purpose of this society was in scholarly 
pursuits. He stated that few societies show such 
vigor or so many diverse activities, and he 
noted that the large number of young people 
at the meetings augurs well for the Association 
and for Asian studies in the United States. An 
investment in the Association is one of return 
and growth, and the important thing is to 
make a representation to the foundations for 
the funds we need, pointing out to them that 
this group is a good investment. He went on 
to say that the general policies would remain 
the same as under his predecessor, Dr. Cressey. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING was arranged by a committee under the 
direction of Professor Eugene P. Boardman, 
University of Wisconsin. The following papers 
were presented at the meeting: 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL II 


The Communist Chinese Economy: Food Pro- 
duction and Agricultural Development. Owen 
L. Dawson (Former Agricultural Attaché to 
China and Korea), Riley H. Kirby (United 
States Department of Agriculture), Yiian-li 
(Marquette). Institutional Developments in 
Tokugawa Japan. John W. Hall (Michigan), 
“Origins of the Daimyo”; Ronald P. Dore 
(British Columbia), “Skill and Intelligence in 
Tokugawa Society”; Albert Craig (Harvard), 
“Han Finance and the Meiji Restoration.” 
Chinese Philosophy in the Period of Disunion. 
Ying-Shih Yu (Harvard), “Correlations Be- 
tween the Self-Consciousness of the Literati 
and the New Trend of Thought, A.D. 150- 
250”; Richard Mather (Minnesota), “The 
Religious Ideas of Sun Ch‘o”; Kenneth K. S. 
Ch‘en (U.C.L.A.), “The Role of Ideas in the 
Persecution of Buddhism in A.D. 574.” 


Religion and Politics in South and Southeast 
Asia. Leonard Binder (U.C.L.A.), “The Role 
of the Fundamentalists in the Constituent Proc- 
ess in Pakistan”; Robert R. Jay (University of 
Hawaii), “Schism in Tamansari—the Politics 
of Religion in a Rural Javanese Community”; 
Richard A. Gard (Yale), “Buddhism and Po- 
litical Authority in South and Southeast Asia.” 
The Social Effects of British Rule in India. 
Bernard S. Cohn (Chicago), “The Under Civil 
Servants and the Changing Social! Structure in 
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the Benares Region, 1780-1850”; Blair Kling 
(Pennsylvania), “The Peasantry of Lower 
Bengal Discovers Its Legal Rights, 1859-1862”; 
Walter Hauser (Chicago), “The Effects of Na- 
tionalism on the Peasants of Twentieth Century 
Bihar.” Asian-Oceanian Linguistic Relations 
and Culture History. Ward H. Goodenough 
(Pennsylvania), “Migrations Implied by Rela- 
tionships of New Britain Dialects to Central 
Pacific Language Groups”; Isidore Dyen 
(Yale), “The Classification of the Malayo- 
Polynesian Languages”; George Grace (North- 
western), “Austronesian Linguistics and 
Culture History”; Joseph H. Greenberg (Co- 
lumbia), “Non-Malayo-Polynesian Linguistic 
Relationships in the Pacific and Southeast 
Asia.” 


MONDAY, AFTERNOON, APRIL II 


The Communist Chinese Economy: Economic 
Development and Industrialization. William 
W. Hollister, “Output, Investment, and the 
‘Leap Forward’”; Ta-chung Liu (Cornell), 
“Economic Factors Prompting the ‘Great Leap 
Forward’ ”; Feng-hwa Mah (California), “The 
Finance of Public Investment in Communist 
China.” The Constitution as an Issue in Cur- 
rent Japanese Politics. Robert M. Spaulding, Jr. 
(Michigan), “Proposals for a Third Japanese 
Constitution”; John M. Maki (Washington), 
“The Constitutional Investigation Commission, 
a Practical Approach to Revision.” Sino-Soviet 
Relations: The Borderlands. Paul Hyer (Brig- 
ham Young), “Lessons from the Japanese in 
Mongolia and Tibet”; Allen S. Whiting (Rand 
Corporation), “Sinkiang in Sino-Soviet Rela- 
tions”; Theodore Shabad (New York Times), 
“Industrial Development of the Sino-Soviet 
Borderlands”; George Murphy (Stanford), 
“Politics and Economic Planning in Central 
Asia.” 


Form and Content of the Social Novel in Mod- 
ern Indian Literature. Naresh Guha (Jadav- 
pur University, Calcutta, and Northwestern), 
“The Social Novel in Bengali Literature”; Prab- 
hakar Machwe (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
and Wisconsin), “The Social Novel in Hindi 
Literature”; C. M. Naim (California), “The 
Social Novel in Urdu Literature.” China Area 
Specialist Session. Bernard Gallin (Cornell), 
“Matrilateral and Affinal Relationships of a 
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Taiwanese Village”; Ramon H. Myers (Uni- 
versity of Hawaii), “The Role of Agriculture 
in the Economic Development of China’s 
Northeast, 1861-1945”; Sidney Klein (Rut- 
gers), “Land Reform Policies of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1928-1959: An Economic 
Analysis.” 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL I2 


Recent Developments in Taiwan. David N. 
Rowe (Yale), “Farmers’ Associations and Po- 
litical Developments in Taiwan”; Sho-chieh 
Tsiang (International Monetary Fund), “Tai- 
wan’s Economic Development in Recent Years”; 
Richard L. Walker (South Carolina), “Tai- 
pei’s Conduct of Diplomacy.” Non-Democratic 
Factors in South and Southeast Asian Politics. 
Rupert Emerson (Harvard) “Erosion of De- 
mocracy”; Milton Sacks (Haverford), “Non- 
Democratic Party Developments”; Lucian Pye 
(M.LT.), “The Increasing Role of the Mili- 
tary”; John Badgley (California), “The Absence 
of Intermediary Levels of Authority.” China 
Area Specialist Session. Robert M. Marsh 
(Michigan), “Official Advancement in the 
Ch‘ing Bureaucracy”; Miss Li Chi (Califor- 
nia), “An Interpretation of the Classical Tra- 
dition in Chinese Poetry”; Paul A. Cohen 
(Harvard), “The Anti-Christian Tradition in 
China.” 


Foreign Aid and the Third Five-Year Plan in 
India. 1. G. Patel (Embassy of India), “The 
Determinants of Economic Expansion in 
India”; Britton Harris (Pennsylvania), “Ur- 
ban Growth, 1961-1966: Implications and 
Alternatives”; Morris Opler (Cornell), “Pres- 
sures and Responses in Rural India.” Aspects 
of Japanese Drama. Frank Hoff, Jr. (Harvard), 
“The Image as a Dramatic Constituent of the 
No Play in Sotoba Komachi”; Donald Keene 
(Columbia), “Chikamatsu’s Plays and the 
Puppet Stage”; Donald H. Shively (Califor- 
nia), “Kabuki and the Culture of Cities”; Ted 
T. Takaya (Columbia) “Mokuami and the 
Early Meiji Period.” Specialist Sesston—Philip- 
pines and Ryukus. Douglas G. Haring (Syra- 
cuse), “Black Sugar in Amami Oshima, North- 
ern Ryuku Islands”; Samuel N. Seidman 
(Rutgers), “Entrepreneurship and Economic 
Changes in the Philippines”; Sheldon Appleton 
(Michigan State), “Overseas Chinese and the 
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Development of Democracy in the Philippines”; 
William P. Lebra (Pittsburgh) and Thomas 
W. Maretzki (Connecticut), “The Village Co- 
operative in Okinawa.” 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL I2 


United States Far Eastern Policy: An Ap- 
praisal, Russell H. Fifield (Michigan), “South- 
east Asia and the Philippines: The Future of 
SEATO”; Douglas H. Mendel, Jr. (U.C.L.A.), 
“American Policy and Japanese Security”; Har- 
old M. Vinacke (Cincinnati), “The United 
States, Communist China, and Taiwan.” 19th 
and 20th Century Missionary Approaches in 
China. M. Searle Bates (Union Theological 
Seminary), “The Success of Missionaries in 
Adapting to Chinese Culture and Society”; K. 
C. Liu (Harvard), “Current Research on the 
Missionary Movement”; Theodore Herman 
(Colgate), “Western Missionaries as Agents of 
Economic Change in China.” The Political 
Modernization of China. Chun-tu Hsiieh 
(Stanford), “Study of the Controversy on the 
Founding of the Hsing Chung Hui”; Y. C. 
Wang (Dickinson College), “Western Impact 
and Social Mobility in China, 1900-1949.” 


Tibet—Substance and Shadow. Robert B. Ek- 
vall (Washington), “Tibetan Cultural Self- 
Consciousness”; Beatrice D. Miller (Wiscon- 
sin), “The Web of Monasticism”; Turrell V. 
Wylie (Washington), “A Visit to the Dalai 
Lama.” Modern Japanese Literature and its 
Problems. Yoshio Iwamoto (Michigan), 
“Translations of Foreign Literature in Japan”; 
Marleigh Ryan (Columbia), “Futabatei Shimei 
and the Early Meiji Novel”; Edward Copeland 
(Minnesota), “The Dissolution of the Ken‘- 
yusha: A Brief Comparison Between Ozaki 
Koyo and Yamada Bimyo.” Specialist Session— 
Korea. Key P. Yang (Library of Congress), 
“North Korea as Seen Through Its Publica- 
tions”; Robert A. Scalapino (California), “The 
Early History of the Korean Communist Move- 
ment”; Philip Rudolph (Richmond Research 
Corporation), “North Korea’s Political and 
Economic Structure”; Clarence N. Weems 
(Fairleigh Dickinson), “The Korean Independ- 
ence Movement from Versailles to Tokyo Bay 
(1919-1945)”; Kyung Won Lee (Charleston 
Gazette), “Authoritarian and Liberterian Con- 
cepts of the Press in the Post-War Korea.” 
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Economic Growth and Political Stability: The 
Experience of Free Enterprise. Frank H. Golay 
(Cornell), “The Role of Private Initiative in 
Post-War Philippine Economic Growth”; War- 
ren S. Hunsberger (International Cooperation 
Administration), “Aspects of Economic Growth 
in Contemporary Japan.” National Unity in 
South and Southeast Asia. Keith Callard (Mc- 
Gill), “National Unity in Pakistan: The 
Strength of an Idea”; W. Howard Wriggins 
(Library of Congress), “The Problem of Na- 
tional Unity: An Analysis Based on Ceylon’s 
Experiences”; Gerald S. Maryanov (Illinois), 
“National Unity and Regional Protest in Indo- 
nesia: An Interpretation”; Selig Harrison (The 
New Republic), “India: The Imbalance of the 
Union.” Warlordism and Militarism in Twenti- 
eth Century Chinese History. Donald Gillin 
(Duke), “Yen Hsi-shan”; Akira Iriye (Har- 
vard), “Chang Hsiieh-liang and the Japanese, 
1928.” 


Urban Politics in a Plural Society. Henry C. 
Hart (Wisconsin), “Bombay”; Lloyd I. Ru- 
dolph (Harvard), “Madras”; Myron Weiner 
(Chicago), “Calcutta.” Factors of Stability and 
Change in the Modern Japanese Community. 
John B. Cornell (Texas), “Local Group Sta- 
bility in the Japanese Community”; Erwin 
H. Johnson (Rhode Island), “Perseverance 
Through Orderly Change: The ‘Traditional’ 
Buraku in a ‘Modern’ Community”; Edward 
Norbeck (California), “Post-War Economic 
and Social Changes in Northeastern Japan.” 
Specialist Session—Southeast Asia. Millidge P. 
Walker (California), “The Indonesian Repub- 
lic—Decentralization in a Guided Democracy”; 
George Modelski (Chicago), “Australia and 
SEATO”; Lt. Col. A. A. Jordan, Jr. (U. S. 
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Military Academy), “The Strategy of Ameri- 
can Military Assistance in South and Southeast 
Asia.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL I3 


Economic Growth and Political Stability: The 
Experience of Mixed Economies. Benjamin 
Higgins (Texas), “Entrepreneur and Elite in 
Indonesian Development”; Bert F. Hoselitz 
and Myron Weiner (Chicago), “Economic 
Development and Political Stability in India.” 
History of Southeast Asia. John F. Cady 
(Ohio), “Empire and Trade in Early South- 
east Asia”; D. G. E. Hall (London), “On the 
Study and Teaching of Southeast Asian His- 
tory” (read by Harry J. Benda, Yale). Inter- 
state Relations in Asia. William Johnstone 
(Johns Hopkins), Sudershan Chawla (Muskin- 
gum), “Tibet, a Case Study of the Indian 
Concept of National Interest”; John Tsu (Seton 
Hall), “Asian Bloc in the UN”; Djang Chu 
(formerly School of Advanced International 
Studies), “Historic Chinese Territorial Claims 
in Asia.” Specialist Session—Japan. Donald F. 
Lach (Chicago), “Japan in the Eyes of Europe: 
The Sixteenth Century”; George H. Kakiuchi 
(Washington), “Nonaka Kenzan and Early 
17th Century Tosa”; John Young (George- 
town), “The Research Department of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company.” Special- 
ist Session—South Asia. William L. Rowe 
(Cornell), “The Inner Meaning of Urban 
Migration for North Indian Villagers”; Edwin 
D. Driver (Massachusetts), “Differential Fer- 
tility in Central India”; Brijen K. Gupta 
(Southern Illinois), “Indian Bureaucracy Un- 
der Gupta, Mughal and British Empires—A 
Comparative View”; Khalid Bin Sayeed (New 
Brunswick), “The Genesis of Pakistan.” 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 

Professors Holden Furber and Kristof Gla- 
mann are to be congratulated for discovering 
John Wood’s eyewitness account of Robert 
Clive’s victory at Plassey (JAS, Feb. 1960). In 
their commentary upon this account they have 
raised a number of interesting questions. May 
I comment upon a few of them? 

(1) Who was this John Wood? Furber and 
Glamann have tentatively identified him to be 
the future Colonel John Wood who was de- 
feated by Hyder Ali in 1768. Some of the diffi- 
culties in identifying the author Wood with 
the future Colonel Wood have already been 
mentioned by the commentators (ibid., pp. 
186-87). It seems to me there is another serious 
difficulty. The John Wood who wrote the ac- 
count was in all probability a subordinate to 
Quartermaster Knox, who called Wood from 
his post and ordered him to prepare a plan of 
the enemy’s camp. On the other hand, the 
future Colonel Wood was an officer senior to 
Quartermaster Knox. Wood was commissioned 
Ensign November 4, 1753, Knox on June 17, 
1754; Wood was promoted Lieutenant August 
1, 1756, Knox on February 7, 1757; Wood was 
promoted Captain August 17, 1758, Knox on 
September 1, 1758 on the eve of his transfer to 
the Bengal establishment, Contrary to the evi- 
dence of incomplete musters which make no 
mention of the future Colonel Wood’s presence 
at Plassey, even if we accept his presence, can 
we be further led to believe that he could have 
been ordered around by a subordinate officer 
like Knox? One wonders. 

(2) It seems to me that our commentators 
place much too much emphasis on the testi- 
mony of Wood on two minor points. Was Clive 
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asleep when Kilpatrick advanced? Wood says 
nothing one way or the other. He could not 
have said anything because he was not near 
Kilpatrick or Clive when the event took place; 
he was sitting on the roof of the Plassey House. 
It would, therefore, be an unwarranted exag- 
geration to assert that Wood’s account should 
“for ever lay the story [of Clive’s sleep] to rest.” 

Likewise it makes little difference whether 
the shower of rain lasted fifteen minutes, as 
Wood would have us believe, or sixty minutes 
as some other accounts would say. The crucial 
point is that even a fifteen-minute shower could 
have drenched Sirajuddaullah’s gunpowder 
since his forces were camped in the open. On 
the other hand, under the protection of the 
Mango grove, even a sixty-minute torrential 
rain could not have much damaged Clive’s 
powder. 

My comments should in no way minimize 
the value of Wood’s account which “gives cor- 
roborative evidence on several points.” It raises, 
as the commentators have remarked, the baf- 
fling problem of its authorship. And this prob- 
lem is still with us. 

Briyen K. Gupta 
Southern Illinois University 


April 21, 1960 

CORRECTIONS, VOLUME XIX, NUMBER 3 

Page 347, left column, lines 36-37: “Harmoni- 
ous Reverend” should read “Harmonious 
Reverence.” 

Page 349, right column, line 35: change “set” 
to “vet.” 

Page 369, left column, lines 45-46: “from lib- 
eralism and platitudes” should read “from 
literalism and platitudes.” 

Page 318, two characters are misprinted: for 


i read 48; for # read sy 
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This comprehensive study of Ceylon since its independence in 1947 pro- 
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